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IntrQductlQti 

Each night some 150,000 children go to bed in approximately 
2,500 residential tostituttons in the United States (Papenfort 
et al. 1969). Despite the trend away from large tastitutions 
isolated from the cotmimitiea and faailiea of the children, there 
is and will continue to be a need for residential progrMis for 
those children who have no one to live with or who are unsuited for 
eoimimity living. It is a widely held opinion Chat Institutionali- 
zation, particularly of children, should be awided at all costs. 
Given the nature of children's institutions in this country , 
this is probably a realistic opinion which has bean corroborated 
by the research of Goffman (1961) and others. Thae group car® 
for the "raising" and "treattog" of children is nec^^ssarily nega- 
tive has been questioned by Wollitts (1974) who argues that power- 
ful influences iiAerent In residential institutions make possible 
positive group care of childrai. He cites institutions such as 
the Israeli Kibbutz, the Austrian Kinderdorf, and Soviet boarding 
schools as Instances of positive group care. 

Given the continued need for residaitial facilities for 
childrra and the reluctmce of COTmiaiitles to accept these 
children. It is i^ortant that the residential c»7fe of children 
in this country be upgraded. Evaluative research will necessarily 
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play a significant rola in the upgrading of residential facilities* 
Given the logical and methodological dilMmas Inherent in avalua- 
tive research, it is essential that new ins triments , methodologies 
and evaluatiye strategies be developed in order to provide data 
about the quality of institutions and their Ij^aet on residents. 

Since 1966 the Sage Hill Program has been providing a residen- 
Cial and coimnunity based follow-up program for poverty and disturbed 
teenage boys* The Program is umique in its use of a brief stUBmer 
camp interlude away from the distracting and diluting influences 
of the cityj in coiAination with a year round follow-*up progrMa, 
It is no accident that a stm^^r cMip TOdel was used for the residen- 
tial portion of the program^ because a siMmer CBmp is one of" the 
fw truly child oriented, rather than adult oriaited, total insti- 
tutions* It is free frOTi the stigma attached to residential treat- 
ment programs, training schools rad other total institutions for 
children* Specifically, the summer cmp was used to develop 
salient relationships in order to make possible a more maaningful 
year round community based pragram* In this way, the program 
sought to maxlmiEe the advantages of both residential and comunity 
based programs while mtoimiEing their disadvKitages . The follow- 
up progrOT provided recreation, paying jobs for campers as tutors 
of yoimger children and weekend citoping trips* During the year, 
the staff advocated for children with regard to their nwaerous 
legal, medical^ psychiatric, drug, family and welfare problrais, etc* 
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An important goal of the emp program ^as to break down the 
barriers be^een children and staff and make the staff more In^- 
fluential'ln teras of changing poverty relevant attitudes, motiva- 
tions and Interpersonal behavior. To eneourage the development of 
salient relationships, the staff and campers worked together to 
build the fflitlre facilities of two sinnmer canps. Everyone parti- 
cipated most vlsl^y In the nightly meetings. In a one-man, one- 
vote democratic governing of the program. Staff were recruited 
In a "new careers" -type tralntog progrm, by bringing campers up 
through the ranks as Jimlor eoimselors* this ptogrMi provided a 
way to mainEain the Involvement of older adolescents while providing 
the camp with staff. 

The research reported here seeks to make a contribution to 
the instrmnents, metiiodologies , and evaluative strategies in 
general and to evaluate the Sage Hill Camp and Year Round Follow- 
Up Progrm in particular. 

In addition to replicating previous evaluative studies of the 
program, the research developed some new instruments and strategies 
for program evaluation. Specifically, the research^ addressed 
Itself to the following issues i 

1. It sought to identify and measure the 'domains of attitudes 
which were both relevant to the goals of the program and sensitive 
to chMige. Using factor analytic procedures change scores at the 
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Item level of the Tesnagsrs' Opinion Survey (TOS) were factor ,x 
analysed and scales constructed which were intended to be more 
sensitive to change* Process measures or dally behavior ratings 
were developed which could be used to plot changes over time and 
could be related to a variety of pre* and postmeasures of attitudes 
and personality traits, etc. 

For the sake of contlJiuity, the subsequ^it repllcatiotis of 
the camp experiments are Included in this discussion of the develop* 
ment and utilizatiOTi of the change scores. While the data from 
these experiments Is presented here, its salience as an expertoent 
vis a vis the theory of social influ^ce is discussed subsequently 
in Section 111, Thus Section I includes the factor malysis of 
change scores and replications of the camp experlm^t In which the 
camp had been fomd to reduce alienation and to increase self- 
control in the camp group in comparison to a randomly assigned 
group. 

1 

* A detailed description and analysis, l,e, evaluation of the 
staBmer camp and year round follow-up program, is pres^ted In 
Appendix A, The program Is described and analyzed in the format 
of the model that was developed in the course of this research. 
It utilizes an open systems perspective, and seeks to provide a 
generallzable model. for des crib tog and analyzing residential treat- 
mait programs for children. Specifically, this Mdel calls for 
the delineation of the progran's assiraptions, goals aid the particu- 
larized means for achievinf iem. The roles of all staff are 
«amtoed. A systems analys-^ Is used to delineate the various 
compOTents of the progrm such as th« work program, jimlor counselor 
progrma, eventog meetings, the connusilty follow-up programs, etc., 
as well as their interrelationships. This paper then is both an 
exKBple of the generalizable model developed in the course of this 
research for describing residential progrmis and a detailed description 
and analysis of the Sage Hill Camp and Pollow-Up Program, An 
even more detailed history and analysis of the program will be 
Q provided in a forthcomtog book. 
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2, A process evaluation of the program sought to determine 
the paychological and, attitudlnal characteristics of those Indl- 
vidualf who participated In varying degrees in the program through 
a process of aelf-selaction. 

Regression studies and data relevant to the social anchoring 
of alienation relevant behavior are discussed here. The attempt 
to pre- aad poscdlct those campers who were rated as having benefited 
from the cmp, and through a process of self-selection, selectively 
participated over the years, is examined. Whereas the previous 
section dealt with the evaluation of the camp, this sectlOTi deals 
with what children camp to camp and how tills might have been 
predicted. The research reported here looks at the process -measures 
throughout the camp and attempts to test some hypotheses about how • 
alienated children behave over time, 

3. Relevant to the theory of "Personality and Mllieut A 
Theory of Social Influmce" (Durkln, 1972), a variety of hypotheses 
were tested regarding social influence and the social anchoring 

of personality and attitudlnal characteristics. Specifically, 
hypotheses were tested regarding the similarity of personality 
characteristics and attitudes of family m^ers and of cwnpers 
brought together through, self-selectlW, Included In this section 
are discussion of the camp as a social influence experimait, the 
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similarity of parents and their child's attitudes i the slmtUrity 
of the attitudes of campers' frlenda in the commmity and of socio- 
metric choices among campers fiid staff; and finally, alianation 
and its correlates, 

4. The literature on the evaluation of residential treatment 
programs for disturbed children was reviewed with regard to its 
msthodological issues and its substantive findings. It was concluded 
that even if one c«i do a methodologically sound outcome or goal 
attainment type study, there are severe limitations to the useful- 
ness of such a study.' k generalizable model utilising an open 
systems perspective Is preseitted to describe and analyze, i.e.- 
evaluate residential treatment programs fq,r children. While this 
model does not preclude outcorafc or goal attaiiment type studies. 
It focuses on delineating a program's goals and' tiie way It is 
organized to achieve th^ ind to provide ongoing feedback about the 
functioning of the progr«n. The review of the literature and the 
generiillzable model have been published elsewhere (Durkin & Durkinj 
1975)', a copy of this chapter Is presoited in Appaidlx B, 

In sumia^, the four focal points of the research reported 
here have dealt with the instrtments, methodologies and strategies 
for evaluating residential treatment programs In general and for 
evaluating the Sage Hill Sumner Camp and Follow-Up Program In 
particular. Some hypotheses relevant to the theory of social 
influence were tested. The following sections report on these 

four areas of research, - - 
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THE DEVELOPMENT AND UTILIZATION OF ATTITUDINAL A ND BEHAVIORAL. 

IffiASURES SENSITIVE TO CHANGE 

Logically there is an inherent dilenma in the utilization of 
highly rellahle measures, as measured by pre-test post test reliability, 
for evaluative studies. PresiMa^ly programs to be evaluated are 
likely to seek to change attitudes, personalities, characteristics 
and behavior, and it is thus important that instruments be developed 
which are sensitive to meaningful change. Clearly, attitudes, 
personality characteristics and behavior can be arranged on a con- 
tinuum from those that are imllkely to change, such as "an oral 
personality type", to those which are easily and perhaps capriciously 
change^C such as by getttag up on the wrong side of the bed. If 
evaluative studies seek to assess changes in the unchangeable 
domains of attitudes and traits, they ^re doomed to conclude that 
the progrm did not affect change. If, on the other hand, evalua- 
tors assess the more ephemeral aspects of personailty and behavior, 
their work may be of little relevance for the program being evaluated. 
Presimably scales should be developed and utilized which measure 
a medlim range of reliability | that is, Instrvments which are 
designed to determine changes In characteristics which are both 
changeable and meaningful vis ». vis the goals of a particular 

progrMtt, ' 

Two exploratory studies presented here sought to develop 
Masures of changeable, poverty relevant attitudes and behaviors 
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using faetor ana ly tie proeadures. These instrtjmants ware then 
used"^b^fvaluate the ^pact of the suamer cmp exparienca. The 
developmOTt and utilization of these maasures In a variety of 
axperimental desipis, including both matched T teats and repeated 
measures I trend analysli of varianee are presented. 

In tfhe^ effort to develop scales sensitive to change , dally 
behavior ratings on 75 items of behavior were made each day on 
each camper In the Verownt simmer camp of 1969 and Scales 
wre constructed using factor analytic procedures and their psycho- 
metric characteristics were determined. The dally behavior racings 
were used to detect trends in behavior for the entire group and 
for specific subgroups over time. Us Ing ' the data collected In 
1970,. trends In dally behavior ratings for those higti In aliffliatlon 
acid, low in alienation were coinpared In order to test hypotheses 
regarding the social anchor^^ of alienation relevant behavior. 

In brief , the resaarch reported In this section sought to 

- - - 1 j r 

develop attitudinal and behavioral maasures which w^ra SOTsltlve^ 
to change. These measures were subsequently used to assess i 

1^ Changes In attitudes as a result of the amrp experience and 
2* Changes behavior In the crap group and subgroups over 
time reliant to the testing of hypotheses regarding the 
social anchoring of alienation. 
These studies ^ particularly the one to develop measures of changeabl 
attitudes^ must be considered exploratory, as they are baaed- on the 
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reanalysls of data which -was collected In another cpntext and which 
was not specifically intended for this purpose. 

The hypotheses cone eming the reduction of alienation and the 
increase in self control as i result of the camp experience, which 
is a replication of previou^^ research (Durkin, 1969), are included 
in this section. One test'~'ofi the success of developing change 
sensitive scales is their usefulness in studies of change compared 
to non-change scores, derived from the TOS which were not based 
on a factor analysis of change scores at the Item level. These non- 
change scores (hereafter referred to as raw scores) will be compared 
to the change scores (that Is-^ those deriyed from the factor analysis 
of change scores at the item level) , to see if there are differences 
in terms of sensitivity to change between the change scores and the 
raw scores when utilized in a matched T test and repeated measure 
or trend anal,ysis of variance experimmtal desipi. As In the 
testing of hypotheses using the change oriented attitude scales, 
the usefulness of change sensitive measures is determined in part 
by their use In the testing of hypotheses. These hypotheses are 
thus included in the section of the development of change sensitive 
measures, 

1, The Factor Analysis of Change Scores at the Item Level of the 
Teenagei^s Opinion Suryev (TPS) 
Betweffi Jrae 1967 and Jvme 1971 the Teenager's Opinion Survey 
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(TOS) was administered, and 947 usable protocols ware obtained, 
•nie details of the administration of the questionnaire and its 
factor analysis and scale eonstruetlon are described in "Breaking 
the Poyerty Cycle: A Strategy and Its Evaluation" (Durkin, 1969) . 
Briefly, however, about 60% of the questionnaires were administered 
by the researcher and the usual precautions were takei regarding 
the administration of the questionnaire. In addition, all subjects 
felt that they were taking the questionnaire anon^usly. They 
were instructed to fill out the front page and then to tear It off 
and haid It In separately. Through a system of unnotlceable pin- 
pricks the face sheets were then matched with the quest loimaires 
for each subject which made It possible to match subsequent tests 
to the respondent and in turn made possible the computation of 
change scores at the Item level. An earlier version of the Teenage 
Opinion Survey (TOS) Included 106 Items. This was used only with 
Colorado yoimgsters in 1967. After that a 117 Itm version of the 
questionnaire was used. The additional 11 items were added at the 

f 

end of the questionnaire sad Included Items about the importance 
of various aspects of work. In general, the Items were drawn from 
a pool of items that were regarded as relevant to poverty. The 
domains tapped Included self-esteem, adult's view of the subject, 
alienation, attitudes about work, locus of accowitablllty and the 
effectiveness of group action. 
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To mln^izt the prDblras In the administration of paper and 
p ancti tests to youngstera with poor reading skills, several 
techniques were used* The Likert scale items sxA items on a 
continuuDa had geometric representations. In the case of the Llk«t 
scale, Che agree-dlsagree contlnuim was represented with boxes ^ 
and circles of increasing size. The Items were represented on a 
continuum with circles of decreasing si^e Indicating decreased ^ 
personal responsibility or group ef fectlvmess , etc. The Items 
were worded so as to be comprehensible to youngsters with an 
elCTentary school reading ability. In addition, some youngsters 
who encountered difficulty were read the questionnaire or it' was 
played on a tape for them. 

In order to build scales which were smsitlve to change, factor 
analysis was conducted of change scores at the itai level for the 
106 or 117 item versions of the TOS. Competed were 405 change 
scores chat cover periods of time ranging from 5 weeks to 1 year. 
The subjects used In the computation of change scores included 
yomigsters incarcerated In Driver's Juvmlle Hall, a detention 
J facility; studrats participating In a sumner recrieval program 
at Harlem Intermediate School 201 ; and 305 camera who attended 
the various Sage Hill simmier cmips only. 150 different Individuals 
were included in the computation of these 405 sets of change 
scores. Campers returning to the camp for different periods of 
tl^e were included in the study* In otiier words, one camper might 
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be represented by movm than one set of change scofes if he returned 
for subsequent years. This violation of the assifflaption of indepen- 
dent measures and its implications for the factor analysis is 
discussed later. 

The 405 sets of change scores were intercorrelated at the item 
level in a 117 by 117 matrix (except for those for whom the last 11 
itOTS were deleted, namely the 1967 Colorado group). From 5 to 10 
principal componrats were extracted and were then rotated to a 
varimax or orthogonal solution. 

The factor analysis was relegated to a procedure for the 
initial itm selection. The final selection of itras was detemlned' 
on the basis of the psychometric characteristics of the Individual 
items as they related to the derived scales. ,For want of a suffi-' 
ciently large sample of change scores, an Important assimption of 
factor analysis was vlolatedi namely, the assumption of Independence 
of the imits. The 405 sets of change scores were based on only 
150 different Individuals; i.e., repeated measures of change on 
the same camper for different periods of time were considered 
independent when in fact they were no€. Of these 405 change scores, 
305 were based on youngsters who had attended the camp. Even with 
violation of the assumption of independence in order to increase 
the sample size, a sample size of 405 sets of change scores rmains 
relatively small for the factor analysis of a correlation matrix 
of 117 X 117 variables. • , 

17 
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In ordar to deCetmlne Che Iffiportance of Ch@ vlolacton of £he 
assiiaptlon of independence of units, separate factor Itialysas were 
conducted on 150 first adtalnistrattona cmly and on cancers only. 
These were con^ared with the factor analysis of the total 405 
sets of change scores. Even when sfDaller samples were factor 
analyEedp lessening the reliability of the factor structure, upon 
inspection the different factor analyses seemed to represent rela- 
tively invariant solutions* Giv«i that the factor analysis was 
used only for the selection of Items, and that the items were 
e%amlned in terms of psychometric characteristics, the violation 
of the assumptions of factor analysis and the utilization of such 
a small suiple appears to have had a relatively small effect on 
t^e scale construction* 

More important than the factor analysis and scale constrTiction 
were the psychometric characteristics of the it^ns and the scales. 
Using a Likert scaling progrMa (Cohler, Thomas, and Durkin, 1973), 
Khe scales were scored and the psychometric characteristics of 
the ItCTS and scales determined. 

Missing data for scales where 80% of the data were presmt 
were prorated, constants were used to reverse items. The program 
provides the means and standard deviations of the scales. It 
also presmts both the interitem correlation matrix for each ^ scale 
and the interscale correlation matrix. The It^ to scale score 
correlation is computed with the item included In the scale score 
and ^Ith that item deleted from the scale score. This procedure 
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gives an indtcation of the relevant contribution of each item to 
the scale score. Finally alpha is computed for each scale providing 
a measure of its internal consistency. 

In some instances, the factor loadings derived from the 10 
principal component or factor solution would not suggest that they 
bplong to the scales. Those items with low factor loading may have 
been the result of a coapromise scale or derived from another factor 
analysis in which fewer principal components were extracted, etc. 
Such earlier factor analyses are not presented here. In some cases, 
these items would not appear to scale on the basis of the 10 factor 
solution. However, a better indication of their appropriateness 
for inclusion is given by their ItCTi to scale correlation with the 
item included and' with the item deleted. In some its tances scales' 
were arbitrarily selected for reasons which are discussed. 

Finally, it should be noted that the 11 change factors were 
computed on each and every one of the 947 TOS protocols | except, 
of course where there was too much missing data to meet the 80% cri- 
teria for prorating. In other words, the scales derived from the 
factor Kialysis of change scores were computed for each separate 
administration of the TOS and not for the 405 sets of change scores, 
based on pre and post atoinlatr at Ions used in the factor analysis. 
This was done in order to increase the sample size. Logically, 
it would make little difference if the items defining the scale 
were computed on the basis of change scores (that is, pre from 
post 'test scores) or from the one time a&nlnistratlon of the TOS, 
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Wlth all the limitations imposed by violation of the assiMptions 

of independence of imits In the factor analysis and the relatively 
small sample size, the following results from the factor analysis 
and the Llkert scoring progrim are presented for each of the 11 
factors derived from the change scores. For each scale a brief 
description of the tmderlylng dimension of the scale is presented. 
The Items defining the scales and tlieir variable nimbers arje 
presented, A - sign preceding the variable nmnber indicates that 
it is reversed. The factor loadings from the factor analysts of 
the 305 campers change scores is presented because the factor 
analysis of these subjeeta' scores is most relevant to the evalua- 
tion of the impact of the caap. In addition, the item to scale 
score correlation with the Itm Included and deleted are present'^d. 
Finally, the alpha for the entire scale is preswited. 

To anticipate a question that will be raised latert did the 
factor analysis of change scores yield scales which measured 
different domains and/or did they measure similar, domains but use 
different Items to define ttiese dimensions? To answer tdils question 
It will be necessary to compare scales constructed from the factor 
analysis of change scores with scales constiucted from the factor 

The data from the various factor analyses of different samples 
and extracting different nimtoers of principal components and their 
respective psychometric characteristics are available upon request 
from the principal Investigator, For reasons of succinctness and 
clarity they are not includad here for they are indeed mind boggling. 
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analysis of (mm tljne ataiiiistration, or nen ehang© scores, again 
for want of a better word, referred to as raw scores. Briefly, 
separmte factor analyses extracting principle components and rotating 
to a varlmax solution were done on the Colorado and VenQont data. 
A tes|^ for invarlance was conducted and It was determined that 
essmtiallT, similar factors structures occurred in the ft?o different 
samples. Compromise scales were then constructed. These scales 
in order are; Attitudes towards work (R2) ; Personal .responsibility 
(R3), Adults think I smi (RIA) j Group Iff ectlveness (R4) ; Anomia 
(R5)* Self-esteem (RIB). Thes6 six scales have nimbers In the 
parentheses R2, R3, etc.; the R indicates that It is a raw score, 
the huadser following It indicates the domain where the ntmber is 
the same; the A aid B after that desi^ates different facets of 
the domain. The nustoers indicate the domata and correspond with 
change scale scores measuring a similar domain. For instance, RIA 
and RIB are both dimoislons of evaluation of the self, one by an 
adult, one by oneself. These correspond to change scores 1,. 2 and 
3; namely, evaluation rights left and combing which are designated 
CIA, CIB, CIC. It is hoped that having scales described in ^ 
parenthesis will identify the similar domain and will make the 
ev«itual comparison between change mid raw score more imderstmdable. 
Therefore, next to the change scores nwribers 1 to 11 will be the 
designation using CIA, etc/ Such a designation. will be helpful in 

3 

The factor analysis and scoring of the raw scores is described 
in the U.S. Department of Labor Report, "Breaking the Poverty 
Cycle; A Strategy and Its Evaluation," (Ouricin, 1969). 



the presetitation of data in the analysts of variance of five 
separate caops on the 17 scales presented. Finally, the Itemi 
defining the raw scales, the item to scale correlation with the 
item Included and deleted, and alpha are presented in Appendix C. 
The following are the descriptions and psychometric characteristics 

of the change scales, ■ 

The first three factors evaluation right change 1 (CIA); 
evaluation left change 2 (CIB) ; evaluation combined change 3 (CIC) — 
must be considered together despite the fact that they comprise 
separate scales. These factors' are all in the semantic differential 
format with adjectives presented on a bi-polar dimension being 
checked as "1 Am" or "Adults Think I Am." This raises the possibility 
that the factors are a response to the format of the i tans rather 
than the content tif the Item. However, it should be recalled 
that the factor analysts was on change scores and the variables 
being factor analyzed are changes between pre and post tests which 
=?ere administered anywhere from 5 weeks to one year apart tn time. 
These factors are puzzling because evaluation right includes 

A 

those Items whose posittve side is keyed to the right side of the 
dimension and those ttras on evaluation left' were baaed on items 
where the positive side Is scored to the left. The positioning 
of the posittve side was rmidomly distributed in the presenting 
of the original scales of the TOS. , 
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Change 1-C C-l'-A) 
Scale Evaluation Right 
Alpha .881 



Var . 






Item 


"E* a #1 4^ T** 

. Load- 


Cor 
reot 

R 


un 
Cor- 
rect 

R 












77 


I 


ami 


s tup id - smar t 


m ^ & <J 


.56 


.62 


79 


I 


ami 


unfriendly ^friendly 


lis 

■ <J w Q 


*48 


.55 


80 


I 


am: 


selfish-unsalf ieh 


s .3 ** *i 


,43 


.51 


82 


I 


am: 


weak-strong 


622 


.54 


.61 


83 


I 


am: 


slow-fast 


, .501 


.53 


.60 


85 . 


I 


am: 


inferior-superior 


^ ^ 


43 


.50 


86 


I 


am: 


square-cool 


.464 


■ 48 


.55 


87 


I 


am: 


mean-kind 

Adults think I am: 


• ^ p ^ 


.50 


.58 


85 






s tup id ^ smart 


* 3 *i Q 


.61 


.68 


91. 






unf riendly^f riendly 


.383 


. 61 


.68 


92 






selfish-unselfish 




.50 


.59 








weak-strong 


590 


.58 


.65 


95 






' sloW--£ast 


.55 5 




64 


97 






inferior-superior 


.336 


.48 


.56 


98 






square-cool 


.598 


.56 


.63 


99 






mean-kind 


.581 


.57 


.65 
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Change 2 (C-l-B) 
Scale Evaluation Left 
Alpha .8 05 
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Var . Item 



-76 ' I ami god-bad 

-81 I am: important-unimportant 

Adults think I am : 

-88 - good-'bad 

*90 - useful-useless 

^93 - important-unimportant 

-96 - hardworking-lazy 



Factor^ 

Load-' 

ing 


Cor- 
rect 

^ R 


Un^= 
Cor- 
rect 
R 


.081 


.47 


.60 


.093 


.48 










.367 


.64 


.77 


.146 


.62 


.76 

^ ■ 


.132 


.62 


.76 


.383 


.56 


.73 
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Var . 

-76 
77 
\79 
8Q 

-81 
82 
83 
,85 
86 
87 

- 88 
89 

-90 
91 
92 

-93 
94 
95 

- 96 
97 
98 
99 



Change 3 (C-l-C) . 
Scale Evaluation All* 
J „ Alpha .903 



Item 



I ams good-bad 

I .ami stupid-smart ^ 

I am: unfriendly-flriendly 

I ams selfish-unselfish 

ii 

I am: important -unimportant 

I am: weak-strong 

I ami ^low-fast 

I ami inferior-superior 

I am: square^cool 

I ami maan^kind 

Adults think I am i ^ 

good^bad ^ 

s tup id ^ smart 

uaef ul-usalass 

unfriendly-friendly 

seliish-unself ish 

important -unimportant 

weak-strong „ 

slow-fast 

hard-working^lazy. 

inferior-iuparior 

square-cool . 

mean-kind 



Correct 
R 



46 
53 

45 
39 
45 
52 
49 
39 
42 
48 



Uncorreet 

R . 

.51 
.58 

.49 
.46 

.51 
.57 

■ .54 
.45 

.47 ^ 
.54 



55' 


.61 


67 


.72 


55 . 


.60 


63 


.68 


51 


.57 


57 


.63 


60 


.65 


58 


.63 


51 


.57 






51 


\ / .57 


54 


i ,.58 


60 


.64 
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* This Compromise Scale has no factor loadings, 
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if 

Probably some sort of response bias accounts for the factors being 
derived frort^^changes in items keyed left and right. However, a simple 
response position bias is questionable in that it must be remembered 
that these are factor analyses of change scores. That is, the scores 
being factor analyzed are not pre-test or post-tast but shifts between 
the two. in other words, items that change together comprise the 
scale. Similarly, explanations that^he factors are clustering those 
items which were subjected to a regression towards the mean phenomena 
is questionable; the items regressed to the mean independently of one 
another and the changes occurred over a consiaerable time. 

Factor 3 was not derived from a factor analysis and thus no factor 
loadings are presented. 'hese items, comprising the combined evaluation 
scale, (CIC) were simp 1 J gc ..bined in a general evaluative factor in 
order to determine how the items intereorrelated in their scale 
' characteristics. In summary, the dimensions defined in these factors 
are preception of self by Adults and by self. The items were 
presented in a semantic differential format. Factors ,1 and 2 differ from 
the original factor analysis , (that is, score 3 CHlA) and raw score 6 
(RIB), which. M^as not based on the positioning of the positive side of 
the dimension. 

Change scores 4,5 ind 6 all have to do with various aspects of work 
and' therefore are given ^ designation of C2A, C2B and C2C, all of which 
are comparable in terms of the domain to the raw factor 'designated R2 . 
The change scal-e score number 4, "Important in Work" tC2Al , is comprised 
of items asking what is important to you about work. The responses 

k 

were on a five point scale ranging from very important to not very 
important. In this format, people described the importance of enjoying 
their work,, of the people you work with, and of a sense of satisfaction 

^ 28 
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from work* Anothar faemt to the dimensisn is the importance of being 
told exactly what should be done, to be paid for your work, and trying 
to complete it ai quickly as poiiible. Having a boss as a friend is 
also evaluated. The factor then describes various attributes of the job, 
and their relative importance in work. ^ 

The following are the items and psychdmetric characteristics of 
the importance of work iC^l-^h) . 

Change 4 
Scale Important in Work 
Alpha .87 8 

— — — tJn-^ 

Factor Cor- Cor- 
Load- rect rect 
var. . ' ^ ^ Item ing R R 

People have different ideas about what is important ^ 
to them when working on a job. We would like to 
know what you think is important about a job 
Below are som6 of the things people' think 
important about working on a job . 

110 Enjoying the work you do* 

111 Having a strict boss. 

112 Being told eKactly what needs to be done, 

113 Seeing how much you ^can get done. 

114 Enjoying the people you work with. 

115 The pay you get for the work. 

116 Being able to get the work over with 
quickly so you can do what you want 

117 Having a boss who is also a good friend. 



e 




4f 


.281 


.62 


.71 


.511 


.53 


.64 


.355 


.70 


.79 


.384 


.72 


.79 


.376 


.69 


.77 


.452 


.66 


.76 


.242 


.55 


' .67 


.,539 


.67 


,76 
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Change factor 5, "Like Work" (C2B) , described the various things 
one likes about work. It differs from what is important in work in 
that it focuses more on enjoying the work. Items suggest that work can be 
as enjoyable as play and that it can also be exciting, fun, good, important 
and satisfying. The items are presented in both a Likert foCTiat and 
a semantic differential fomat. 

Change 5 (C--2-B) 
Scale Like Work 
Alpha J4 3 



Var . Item 



Factor 
ing 


Cor- 
JL ec t. 
R 


Un- 

Cor- 

s 

R 


.332 


.28 


.43 


.029 


.44 


.60 


.264 


.48 


.64 


.-417 


.46 


.64 


.078 


.54 


.70 


.299 


.42 


.58 


.049- . 


.39 


.54 


.267 


.4& 


.63 



-28 I always do my fair share of the work, 

-30 I enjoy work as much as play, 

"33 I enjoy doing hard jobs. 
Most work isi 

101 uneKCiting^eKciting 

-*102 fun-boring 

103 bad-good 

"105 important --unimportant 

^106 satisf ying-unsatisfying 

Change scale' number 6, "Company Man" CC2CJ is defined by items 
presented, in both a semantic differential format and in a Likert scale 
format. The item espouss a rather pollyannic view of work* It suggests 
that work is important in terms of achieving ^ succeSs ^ that it is easy 
to get along w4ta-...people , and that you shouldf even if you can't stand 
them. It states that most successful people are honest and good. It 
rejects the j^X^W-vthat having pull is more important than hard work and 
claims that a person is responiible for doing one*s job well. In summary ^ 
it suggasts that it is easy to work with others, and that work is 

" 28 
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important and satisfying. It represents a company man's view 

of work. It should be noted that itema 31 and 44 ware included in 

the alianation measure in the raw scale CRS) . 



Change 6 
Scale Company Man 
Alpha" J 21 



.29 



Var . 


Item 


Factor 

Load^, 

Ing 


Cor-^ 
rect 

R 


Un- 
Cor- 
rect 
R 




It is easy to get along with most people. 


.387 


,25 


.37 




Hard work is the key to successS 


.339 


.35 


.47 


- 9 


If a man Will work hard and study today/ he 
can be pretty assured that a job will be open 
for him later • *152 


• 

.37 


.48 


-26 

J J. 


Ordinarily / any man willing to work can get 
a j ob * 
% 

Even if you can't stand someone you should 
still be nice to them. 


.142 
.528 


,33 
.46 


.48 
.58 


-^41. 


Successful people are mostly honest and 
good . 


.290 


.33 


.48 


-43 


You should be honesty no matter what. 


.295 


.43 


.56 


-47 


You can always find something ahea^ of you 
which makes life worth living. 


.201 


.34 


.46 




It is smart to be nice to importatit peopla 
even if you really don't like them. 


.340 


,30 


'■.45 


-67 


How responsible do you think a person is 
for not doing his job wall? 


.257 


.21 


.31 


.84 


I ami hardworking ^ la^y 
Most work iss 


.266 


.25 


,39 


101 


unexciting-exciting 


,417 


.35 


.51 


103 


bad^good 


.299 


.'32 


.46 


-13 

1 


Having pull is more important than ability 
in getting ahead * 


.043 


.39 


.48 
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Change score scale Number 7, Group Effectiveness, (G4) , is 
identical to the scale constructed' on the factor analysis of one 
tim& administrations or In other words, the raw acore. The Itras 
defining this dlmraslon are that people working together can put 
an end to wars, stop police brutality and racial prejudice. They 
can ehange the laws io that they are fair to all people and a 
group of people cm be effective In getting a large project done 
If they help one another. It emphasizes the Importance of group 
efforts and the Items are presented in a continuum, from the group 
being very effective to not very effective. 

Change 7 (C-4) 
Scale Group Effectiveness 



Var. 


ItOQ 


Factor 
Load- 
ing 


Cor- 
rect 
R 


Un- 
cor- 
rect 
R 


-68 


Putting an end to wars 


.304 


.54 


.71 


-69 


Stopping police brutality 


.155 


.54 


.70 


-70 


Getting a large project done or 
built 


.004 


.39 


.57 


-72 


Ending racial prejudice 


.031 


.57 


^ .74 


-73 


Changing the laws so they are 
fair to all people 


.062 


.57 


.74 


-74 


Helping each other when a person 
needs some help 


.299 


.45 


.61 
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Change sc6re scale number 8, Personal Responsibility (C3) is 

also the same as raw scale (R3) . It emphasises that the person is 

responsible for such things as getting a speeding ticket, going with 

a crowd that gets them into trouble, getting into trouble with the 

law, for finding a job, and for not doing' a job weir. The following 

are the items defining the scale and their psychometric characteristics; 

Change 8 CC-3) 
Scale Personal Responsibility 
, Alpha €28 

Un- 

Pactor Cor- Cor- 
Load- rect rect 
■ R . R 



-61 How responsible do you think a person 

usually is if he catches a cold? 



Var. Item iBL 

.543 .38 .55 

-62 How responpible do you think a person „ 

is if he gets a ticket for speeding? .574 ,6/ 

-63 How responsible do you think a. person 

usually is for going with a crowd that 
is always getting 'him .in trouble? 

-65 How responsible do you think a person 

usually is for getting in trouble with 
the law? 

-66 How responsible do you think a person 

usually is for not being able to find a 
job? _ - 

-67 How responsible do- you' think a person is 

for not doing His job well? 



.549 .69 .81 

.517 .69 .80 

.530 .49 .65 

.397 .66 .77 
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Change factor 9 Alienation (C5A) is an alienation scale which holds 
a pessimistic view for the future suggesting that "The life of man - 
is getting worse", and • that 'It is sad' to have to grow up with the 
way things look for thm future", With regard to worH the scale . suggests 
"If I could live comfortably without working I would not work" and, 
"Somatimes you have to cheat a little to get what you want," It further 
suggests that people working together can't do much to improve their 
living conditions. The individual is regarded as being passive, his 
future is largely a matter of fate' and succass is "more dependent on 
luck than ability." With regard to people it holds that, "You don't 
know these days who you can count on," and "It hurts more to lose 
money than a friend" * With regard to the role of government the scale 
pessimistically suggests that "It is useless to write public offici^lj^^ 
because they are not interested in your protol^MBl'~~,-~&m leader 
has to be strict with thju^peop«^^^^ him"*. Furthermpre, it suggests 

that^,_J^5^he~~~l^^ is run by a few people in power and there is not much 
the little guy can do about it," and disagrees with the statement that 
the government will "see to it ttiat the people in this country will 
have a better way of life," In general, the scale suggests a 
pessimistic view of the future and work and regards the individual as 
passive in the face of, what is at best, a disinterested fate. In 
addition, it. espouses the view that people are not to be trusted, and 
that the government can do little to improve .the conditions. This 
scale includes six items , numbers 16, 2S, 32, 37, 42 and 4S of the 
original alienation scale, raw scale (RS) - 
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Changa 9 CC-S-AI 
Scale Alienation 
Alpha .73S 

Un- 

Factor Cor- Cor- 
Load- rect rect 
Var. Item ■ ' ' ing R R 



.433 .25 .39 
.274 ,32 .45 



-6 In spite of what people say, the life of man 
is getting worse, 

- 8 It is sad to have to grow up in this world the 
way things look for the future , 

"14 If I could live comfortably without working, I 

would not work* '324 .26 .41 

-16 It*s useless to write public officials be-- 

cause your problems don't interest them* ,332 .40 

-22 This world is run by the few people in^^ _ _ _ 
power, and there is not much_Jth^ little guy 

can do about^t..^^— -400 *40 .53 

=--25~~^Success is more dependent on luck than on 
real ability. 

-32 There are two kinds of people in the worldi 
The weak and the strong. 

--37 Never tell anyone why you did something 
unless it will help you, 

-40 It hurts more to lose money than to lose a 
friend, 

-42 A criminal is just like other people except _ 
that he is stupid enough to get caught, .031 ,45 ,57 

-44 Sometimes you have to cheat a little to 
get what you want. 



.091 .44 ,56 

,108 ,37 ..50 

.492 ,42 .54 

.234 .37 ,55 



-45 I really don't care what kind^ of work. I 
do so long as it pays well. 

-52 It is up to the Government to make sure ^ that 
everyone has a good job and enough moneys 
to live comfortably/ 

75 Improving their living conditions , (How 
. much do you think groups of people working 
together and helping one another can do in 
improving their living conditions?) 



,249 ,34 .47 

.094 .33 *47 

.104 ,38 .51^ 

.187 .08 .16 
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Change factor number 10, "Powerlessnase " (CSB) , emphasized the 
perional powerlessneis of the individual. Items 25, 32 and 42 overlap 
with the raw score faetor (R5) and items 25, 32, 42 and 87 .-over ^%p with 
previous scales. This factor focuses more on the powerlessness of the 
individuals. Specifically, it rejects the idea of erijoying doing things 
better than other people and* disagrees with the fact that any man 
willing to work can find a job* It states that "There are two kinds 
of people in the w03fld, the weak and the strong"^ and suggests- that 
"Most people v;:m't work unless they aYe forced to," Again the individual 
-is pa^ssive with luck being more important than ability in getting ahead. 
It is cynical about human nature and suggests that, "You can't trust 
people." In it the respondent says that he is mean, and that adults 
thought he was useless. In general, this scale has the same Machia- 
vellian view of life with perhaps greater emphasis on the powerlessness 
of the individual . 

Change 10 (C^5-B) 
Scale Alienation 
Alpha *527 ^ 
^ Un^ 

Factor Cor- Cor- 
Load- rect ^ rect 
Var. Item ing R R 



5 I like to be able to do things better than 
, other people. 

-^25 Success is more dependent on luck than on 
real ability. 

.-26 Ordinarily, any man willing to work dan get^ 
a job. . r ' ■ 

-32 There are two kinds of people in the world i 
the weak and the strong 

-42 A criminal is just like other people except 

he is stupid enought to get caught. .418 *37 .61 

-50 You can't trust most people •286 *27 .50 

\l ^ ^ .31 .54 

"87, I iuni mean-kind ^ •SIS .06 *29 



.357 .10 .32 

.466 .31 .SB 

.313 ^16 ..40 

.401 .37 .60 



-58 Most people won't work unless you make t^m 
do it. 
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Change scale number 11 Alienation (C5C) contains items which over- 
lap with the alienation raw factor (R5) ; namely, items 16 arid 25. Further- 
more, the items overlap with those on CSA, including atems numbers 6, 
8, 14, 22, 25, 40 and 44. It should be noted that items 44, 40, 22, 14, 
8 and 6 overlap with only the rprevious factor but riot with the raw 

scale ^number RS. • 

On this scale facets of alienation and pessimism are again espoused. 
The future is viewed pessimistically with life gatting worse and it 
being, "Sad to grow up with the way that things look for the future." 
Work is similarly regarded as an unpleasant necessity and as 
"unimportant." It is also acceptable "to cheat a little if you need 
to get what you want . " " 

This factor is slightly different in that it has a greater em.phasis 
on the role of the government and group action. It suggests again that 
"It is useless to write publi ■ officials," and "The world is run by a few 
people in power." It disagrees with a statement that it, is up to the 
gigvernment to make sure that everybody has 'k better way of life" and that 
there is little peoole can do to improve their living living conditions." 
Again the individual is passive with regard to success, which is viewed as 
■ more "dependent on lack than real ability," and finally, people are regarde 
in a cynical and machiavellian way. "There are two kinds of people in 
the world the weak and the strong," and "you should never tell someone 
why you did something unless it would help you." Again, "It hurts more 
to lose money than a friend," and "A criminal is just like other 
people except he is stupid enought to get caught." In summary, this 
factor is similar in content and items both to the raw factor 5 and the 
previous change factor 9. This will be discussed further in contrasting 
the change factors with the raw factors. 

ERIC . ^ 35 . ■ M 
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Change 11 (C-5-C) 
Scale Powerlessness 
Alpha 660 



Var . " 


Item 


Pactdr 
Load- 
ing 


Cor- 
rect 

R 


Un 
Cor- 

. rect. 
R 


- 6 


In spite of what people say, the Ufa of man 
is getting worsa. 


.433 


.26 


.40 


. 8 


It is sad to have to grow up in this world the 
way things look for the future. 


.274 


.33 


.46 


-14 


If I could live comfortably without working^ 
I would not work . 


.324 


.27 


.42 


-16 


It's useless to write public officials ba- 
causa vour problems don't inter aet tham. 


.332 


.41 


.53 


-18 


Any good leadar should be strict with people 
under him in order to gain their respect* 


.284 


.10 


.25 


-19 


A person's future is largaly a matter of what 
fata has in store for him* 


.347 


,35 


.48 


-22 


This world is run by the few people in power ^ 
and tharel is not much the little guy can do 
about it* 


.400 


.39 


,53 


-25 


Success is more dependant on luck than on real 
ability * 


.091 


.37 


.51 


34 


The government will see to it that the people 
in this country will have a better way of 
life* 


.337 


.03 


.18 


-35 


These days a person doesn't know who he can 
count on. 


.230 - 


.27 


.40 


-40 


It hurts more to lose money than to lose a 
friend , 


.234 


.32 


.47 


-44 


^Gmetimas vou have to cheat a little to get 
what you want. 


.249 


.31 


.44 


-47 


You can always find something ahead of you 
which makes life worth living. 


.492 


.36 


.49 


-74 


Helping each other when i.a person needs some 
help . 


.017 


.13 


.22 


-87 


I am mean ...«.•...•••••»»«••••••••••• .kind 


.037 


.17 


.31 


90 


Adults think I am useful'. useless. 


.137 




.28 


105 


Most work is important ....unimportant. 


.103 


.14 


.26 
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Thesaj than, are Che 11 scales derived from a factor analysis 
of change scores at the itma level for the purpose of constructing 
scales ^hich have a medlmn range of reliability and would thus be 
aiore sensitive to detect changes in attitudes. In presenting thfii 
psychometric characteristics of the scales, it must be recalled 
that the factor analysis was used merely for ttaa selection, T^m 
Important data are the psychometric characteristics of the scale. 
For reasons previously discussed, (specifically the use of repeated 
measures on the same individuals, treating them as independent 
observations and Ae relatively small sa^le size of 405 change 
scores with a factor analysis of 117 variables). This factor 
analysis and scale construction must be regarded as preliminary 
and tentative. Where the factor loadings given do not appear to 
justify Inclusion ixi the scale ^ their inclusion may be based on 
high factor loadings on a previous factor analysis. These then^ 
are the change scales derived from a factor analysis with change 
scores at the item level for 405 pairs of administrations of the 
TOS, , 

2, A Comparison of the Factor Analytically Derived Change Scale 

Scores and Raw Scales 

The ratio^tale for the development of scales sensitive to 

change was briefly t 

1, That attitudes, personality characteristics, etc, could 
be arranged on a continuum from those which were enduring 
and imlikely to change to those ^hlch were ephOTeral and likely 
to change in a capricious way. 
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2. Evaluation scudles seeking to asaess the linpact of 
programs on Individuals will need to look for change in a 
medium range of teet-^retest reliability of the paychological 
characteristics. In order to Idwitlfy such "changeable" 
dimensions j a factor analysis of change scores at the Item 
level of the TOS was conducted and then utilised in analysis 
of variance of designs using both a trend analysis and a 
matched T test comparing control groups and csmp groups* 
Two questions to be considered In mils study are: 

1) Were the attitude scales derived from the factor analysis 

of change scores In fact different from those of the raw' scales? 

2) Did these scales prove irore sensitive to change in comparison 
with the raw scale scores? While these questions are highly 
intertt?lned they are to be dealt with separately for analytic 
purposes* 

The fi^it question to be considered Is the extent to which 
different scales were derived from the factor analysis of change 
scores* % One means of determinljig this is the extent to whlc'i change 
scales differed from the six raw scales constructed on the basis 
of one time administration* Contrasting the scales derived from 
these procedures J one finds that the first three scales^ evaluation 
left, right and combined (that Is scales ClAV GIB, and CIC), are 
essentially similar to^ the raw "I scale (RIB) and the raw 
Adults Think I Am" scale (RIA) « Arbitrarily, the change scales 
evaluation left and right, CIA and CIB, were combined* This 

■ - . . 38 : ■,-.-.-...1...^ 
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eomblnad scale shared 22 out of Che 24 items of the raw scale factor. In 
short, these factors are little different from those of the raw scale scores 

Sljallarlly change stiale 7 (C4) and change scale 9 (C3) are little 
different from the raw scale scores. In the case of change scale 7, 
group effectiveness, all of the raw scale, R4, itaoa ware included with 
two additional items In the change scale* With regard to the personal 
responsibility scale, R3, all six of the raw scale items, R3, were included 
in the change scale 8 (C3) , again with to^o additional items • In short, 
the raw scales for Self*esteem, Adults Thtok t Am, Group Effectiveness and 
Personal Responsibility differ little from the change scalas« 

With\regard to both sets of change and raw scales, it should be 
noted that the "I m'' and "Adults Think 1 ma" items were in a smantlc 
differential foniat, which differed from other items on the scale. Similarly 
Personal Responsibility and Group Ef feet Iveneas scales were also different 
from the Llkert format and presented a 5 point continuum ranging from "highly 
effective" or "highly responsible" to "not effective at all" and "not 
responslSle at all*" These items, formated sljailarly, ware grouped together 
lending some credence to the suggestion that they reflect a response set; 
l.e«, the form of the it^ns evoked similar responses. Items were grouped 
in a coimon format because of the problems of admliiistering paper and 
pencil tests to disadvantagei and often barely literate yoimgsteri* Ideally 
these itema should have bean distributed throughout the TOS randomly, but 
that procedure would have added to the complexity of the scale. Consequently 
ii^at might have been gained to the terms of methodological purity would ^ 
have been lost in error variance. The price of this choice is, of course, 
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the questionifig of the scale to the extent that It may reflect a 
response bias. 

From the remaining five seta of scales we find that t^o sets 
of similar scales namely ^ the raw scale AllenatlOT scale (R5) 
and the raw scale of Attitudes about Work (R2) -* each spilt Into 
three moderately different change scales^ each of which reflects 
slightly different facets of the original raw scale. The ItOTS 
that overlap can be found in the original description of the change 
and the raw scales « For our purposes we will simply discuss the 
degree to which different scales CTerged on the basis of the 
factor analysis of change scores* 

Change scale ntmber 4 (C2A) Is composed of Items in a unique 
format. These items ask about the degree of importance of various 
aspects of work^ such as the type of work, payi working conditions , 
etc. While distinct from the raw factor (R2), It la Impossible 
to dlacuss their overlap because all of the Itras defining change 
scale 4 (C*2-A) were not Included in the factor analyals on the 
basis of which the raw scales were constructed, Thaae Itema were 
added at the end ©f the survey to assess addltlorial attitudes about 
work and were included in the study at a later point, therefore, 
thia change scale (C2A) is essentially Irrelevait to the question 
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ot the degree to whleh chatige scales differed frcnn raw change icales» 

On change scale 5 (C2B) ^ 4 out of 9 Items overlap with the 
raw scald (R2) Items about work« Change scale 6 (C2C), attitudes 
about work. Includes 3 out of 14 of the Items about work on the 
raw scale (R3)* In shorty change scales 5 and 6 overlap somewhat 
with the Items In the raw scales attitudes about work (R2) , However, 
while other Items are similar, to the raw scale Items, they CTphaslze 
dlffe^rent facits of attitudes about work* 

i In the domain of Itras concemlng alienation, we find that 
the original All«iatlon scale (R5) contributed Items to the 3 different 
change scales, all of which appear to measure and emphasise different 
facets of alienation. Change scale nimber 9 (C5A) includes 6 out of - 
14 of the original raw scales (R5) Itras. Change scale 10 (C5B) 
Includes 3 out of 8 out of aie orlgtoal raw scale (R5) Items, Finally, 
change scale 11 (CSC) Includes 4 out of 17 of the raw scales (S3) Itras 
The raw factor scale (R5) suggests a cynlcil view of the world of, 
personal efforts, »id of others. It suggests that success Is more a 
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. matter of luck than ability, that it is futile to plan for the future, 
and that others cannot be trusted. An opportunistic and machavellian ' 
view of others most appropriate. These raw scale items were 
distributed throughout" the three different change scales, with 7 out of 
the 15 raw spale items being distributed on the three different change 
scales. 

In sumnary, it can be said that the different items selected on 
the basis of. the factor analysis ^ change scores at the item level did 
define different, scales in a domain *of attitudes^ about work and 
alienation. While similar', these scales reflect the different facets of 
the. raw scale domains^ • Change scale. C2B, liking work, and company^s 
man, C2C, were similar to t|ie attitudes about work (raw scale R2) . 
Similarly, change scales 9, 10 and 11 (C5A, C5B, and C5C\ shared items 
with the raw scale alienation scale (RS) but in each case defined 
slightly different facets in comparison to the raw scales (R5A) . The 
I m: Scale, Adults Think I Am, Personal Responsibility, and Group 
Effectiveness change scales were all essentially the same dimensions .as 
those which were derived by factor analysis from the one time administra- 
tion and which were used to define the raw scale. The "importance 
of work" (C2A) change scale was composed of new items not included in 

the original factdr analysis; these scales are thus irrelevant to the 

- h 

question of the extent to whiah the change icalei are similar to or 
different from the raw scales, ' ^ ^ ^ ' 

Continuing to address ourselves to the question of the relative 
^differences of change scales and the raw scales , we will now examine 
the intercorrelation of .the different change scales. Presumably, 
they would be correlated because they reflect different facets about 
work or alienation. Change scale number 4, CC2A) was correlated ,300. 
with a "like work". scale and was correlated with the "company man's" 




SQora with an r^.loo. Factor 5 (C2B) , "like work" scale, was correlated 
.640 with a "company man" change scale. These intercorrelations of the 
. scale, with the exception of the .10 correlation, indicated that the 
change scales did reflect slightly different facets of work and while 
correlated, were not highly so. 

The change scales of alienation (C5A, CSB, and CSC) , were inter* 
correlated and change scale 9 (C5a) was found to correlate ,700 with 
change scale 10 and ,860 with change score nuLmber 11 (CS) , Change scale 
10 was found to correlate ,550 with change scale number 11 CC5C) , Thus 
the three change scales or different facets of alienation seem more 
highly intercorrelated with each other than those of the "attitudes about 
work" change scale scores. These correlations were based on a sample 
of 947 and are thus highly significant. 

An examination of the similarity of the raw scales and the change 
scale's was conducted by correlating between the two . The pre test of 
the TOS with the Colorado 1967 and the Vermont 1968 camp sessions pro-* 
vide a sample of 4 2 subjects who were scored on both the raw and the 
change scales. The change scale "attitudes about work" domain - that is, 
change scales 4, 5 and 6 (C2A, C2B, C2C) - correlated with the raw work \ 
scale (R2) with a correlation, coefficient of ,472, .732, and ,692 
respectively. All of these correlations are significant. This 
finding indicates I 1) that the raw scales were correlated with each of 
the three different facets of the change scales concerning attitudes 
about work, and 2) that the correlation to the raw scale work scale was 
higher than the intercorrelations among the three change scales 
C2A, C2B, and C2C- 

The raw alienation scale (R5) on the pretests for these 42 campers 
was" found to be correlated .854, ,729 and ,694 with the three different 
change scale facets of alienation; namely, change scales 9, 10 and 11 
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or C5h, C5B/ C5C* In suiraiary, then the intercorrelation 
of change scores again appears lower than the separata Ghange 
scales when correlated to the raw scale. In short, the change 
scale appears to differentiate facets of attitudes about work and 
alienation in the change scales which were not as well differentiated 
in the raw scales. ' > " 

The correlation between the post^test, that is administration of th 
TOS at the end of camp, was computed with the change scale and the 
comparable raw scale* The raw work scale was found to be correlated ^ 57 
.675 and .545/ with the change work scales; that is^ with change scales 
C2A, C2B., and C2C respectively. The raw post-cMip alienation scale 
(R5) was found to be correlated with change scale scores C5A, CSB, CSC^ 
as follows I ,528, .498 , and .352 respectively. Summarizing then, the 
raw scale scores were found to be correlated to a greater degree with th 
change scale scores than the change scale scores themselves were inter^ 
correlated. This finding indicates /that the change seals scores are 
different from each other hit share a common underlying dimension with 
the raw scales concerning work and alienation. 

Other data relevant to the question of whether the change scores 
differ from the raw scores are found in a' comparison of their respective 
reliabilities. Estimates of the reliability come from two sources i 
1) their internal consistency as measured by alpha and ^2) their test 
retest correlation , Theoretically , change scores would be eKpected 
to have a lower reliability and to be more sensitive to 
change. This in fact appears to be the case. While alpha is relevant, 
more relevant will be the test-retest correlation. The alpha for the 
raw scales are as followsi Attitudes about work CR2)j,771; Personal 
responsibility (R3)^ .873; Adults think I am (RlA). .923? Group 
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Effectiveness {R4) .812? Alienation (R5) .790? and the "I am" scale 
(RIB) ^,906 . As discussed previously, the _self-evaluation and ''Adults 
think I Ml". scales are in the change scales and differ little from the" 
raw scales. The evaluation right scale (CIA) had an alpha .881 
and evaluation left (CIB) had an alpha of .805^ The combined scale CIC) 
had an alpha equal to .903* The differences are due to slightly 
different items defining them. Similarly^ the change scale "Group 
effectiveness" (C4) had an alpha equal to .766, similar to that of the 
raw scale. Change personal responsibility scale CC3) had an alpha 
equal to .828, again similar to that of the raw scale. Change scale 4 
(C2A) , the importance of different aspects of work, had an alpha of ,87, 
but because its items were not used in the raw scale score construction, 
this scale is not comparable to any raw scal4. The only domains in 
which a comparison of the alphas on raw and the change scales ara 
possible, are the attitudes ibout work scale and the alienation scale. 
The change scale "like work" (factor, C2B) had an alpha equal to ,741 and 
the "company man" change scale (C2C) had alpha ,721, both of whicH ■ 
differed little from the raw scale attitude about work alpha of .771, 
In the change scales concerning alienation, the alphas are consistently 
lower; for change alienation scales C5A, C5B, CSC, alphas are ,738, .521, 
.66 0 respectively, " The alpha for the raw alienation scale CRS) equalled 
,790, ^ ^ ^ . 

In suimary, then, the work scale seemed to differ little from the 
raw scales in Cerms of internal consistency_or alpha .However , the _ 
alienation change scales appear to be consistently lower with regard 
to internal consistencies than the raw 'scales . In the case of the 
change alienation scale, we may conclude that it may have a lower 
reliability as measured by alpha, i.e. internal consistency, than that 
of the raw alienation scale. 



Since internal consistsncy is probably a less relevant measure of 
reliability for the purposes of assessing change than is test retest 
reliability, we shall examine the test-retest reliability of the change' 
scales in comparison to the raw scales. Data collected from 42 sub^ 
jects from. the 1967 Colorado and the 1968 ^Vermont campers will again be 
used to compare the tast-retest correlation between the raw. 

scales and the change scales.. The raw alientation scale had a precamp-- 
postcamp test correlation r ^ .809.. The post testing o^aurred five 
weeks after the beginning of camp, ht the end of ^ one yea^, the test-- 
retest correlation for the raw alienation scale (R5) r ^ .549, In 
comparison, the test-pretest correlatiort for the five week camp period 
for change scale 9 (CSA) was r ^.661; factor 10 (CSB) was r ^ *614^ 
and the pretest^post test correlation for change scale alienation : '(C5B) 
was r = .412, At the end of^ one year, the test^retest correlation for 
the three change scale factors respectively was r - .557^ r ^ ,659 and 

. for change icale CSC, r - .186 . In all instances, the raw scale 

alienation factor CR5) had consistently higher test-retest correlation, 
both mt the end of five weeks arid at the end of one year> than did. * 
the three change scale factors . , 

Examining now the raw scale work, factor tR2) ■ we find that the, 
pre-camp post-^camp five weeks test-retest correlation was r - .732, 'and 
at the end of one year the test-retest correlation of the raw work 
scale (E2) was .609. In comparison, the test-retest correlation for 
change scale scores about work, change scales 5 (C2B) and 6 tCfiC) # 

^--^Wre r^^ , STtf aM^ ¥^ The precMip-postcamp 

correlation for change work scale (R4) was .817, but this scale 
does not have a comparable raw score scale. For the sample of 42 '® 
Colorado and Vermont campers the; test-retest correlation at the end 



of one year for change seales C2A/ C2B and C2C was ,601, .673, and ,S43 
res^ctively* The work^relevant change scores, iClhf G2B, and C2C) are 
less different from the alienation change scales (CSA^ C5B and C5C) scorai 
when compared to the raw scale in term of their test-petast correlations 
scores (R2 and RS) ♦ In summary, then it appears that the lower re- 
liability ae measured by test-pretest reliability is most pronounced in 
the change alienation scales, C5A, C5B, C5C, in comparison to the 
raw scale alienation score RS , The evidence seems to indicate that the 
alienation change scales, CSA, CSB and C5C, appeared to be consistantly 
lass reliable than the raw scales as measured by alpha and their test- 
retast correlations. The previous discussion pointed out -*that in terms 
of the^ontent %f "#ttt^is and the intercorrelation of the Alienation ^ 
change scales between one wpfcher with the raw scale indicate 

that they most clearly reflected different facets of alienation* 
In .short, it^'appaars that the change .derivad alienation scales 
(C5A, CSb, a^^tCSC) cla^rly seam to be most different f rom ^ 
the raw scales in terms of their content and lower reliability. 

^ While many questions are raisad by the violations of the 
assumption of independence , the factor analysis of the change scales 
scores and the relatively small s^ple of change scores^ the change 
appear to form adequate psychometric ". scales as -^easured by their 
internal consistency/ alphaS/ and their test-ratest raliability* 
Mitigating the violation of the assumptions of mdependance , "is tha 
fact that factor analysis used as an item selection 

procedure and that items were selectad for inclusion in the scale 
on the basis of their individual psychometric characteristics such as ' - 
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item to scale score eorrelations . 

In lUitTOary, it appearsr most elearly in the case of the 
change alienation scale, (less so with the change work scales and not 
at all with the remaining change scaleSf) that scales were constructed 
which measure differont facets of a common domains of the raw scales; 
namely, work and alienation . ' In the ^ case of the alienation change scales 
they most clearly appear to reflect different facets of alienation and 
prove to have lower reliabilities which is what is important in the 
rationale for developing change scales. The. next question to be examined 
is the extent to which the scales derived from the/factor analysis of 
change scores at the item^ level are more sensitive to change and thus 
may be more suited to assessing change for puiposes of program 
evaluation* 

THE UTILIZATION OF CHIkNGE SCALES IN ASSESSING CAMP INDUCED CHANGES 
In the following section # the 11 change scales and 6 raw scales 
will be used to assess change resulting from the camp experience. This 
camp experience was evaluated on 5 different occasions^ twice in Colorado 
1967 and '68, and three times in Vermont ^ 1968 , 1969 and 1970, 

In the instance of the Colorado '67 and Vermont '68 camp sessions, 
a matched T test design was used. In this design, subjects randomly 
assigned to the contrbl^ group, which was waiting durtog the month of July 
to come to cmp , were compared to subjects randomly assigned to ^ 
camp in July, This i~s~^F^Cight experimental design, with random 
assignment of campers to experimental and control groups, than the 
following design ; where each subject acted as his own control. In the. 
second set of analysis of variance, a trend or repeated measure design 
is used. In this design, each subject acted as his own control in the - 
waiting periord prior to coming to camp. It should be noted that except 



for the Colorado '67 and Vermont. '68 August session , the control period 
occurs within a relatively structured school .year in the trend 
analysis. In the matched T test, the control period occurred during 
the month of July when boys were out of school and possibly at loose 
ends on the streets for the summer. The different effects of 
this will be discussed. 

In smnmary^ both the change scales and the raw scales will be 
used to assess the impact of five different camp sessions. This 
comparison of raw and change scales will be used both to 2 1) test 
the change scales' sensitivity to change and 2) test the 
hypothesis/ that the camp eKperience will result in a lowering of 
alienation, in the subsequent replications of the suimnar camp; namely 
1968 in Colorado, and 1969 and '70 ih Vermont, 

The following are the experimental paradigms for the five sumner 
camp periods to be tested. The notational system of Campbell/ and 
Stanley (1963) are used to describe these five designs. 

Matchad T^Test Design 

■ ■ 

Colorado 1967 



June 

R . Oi (CMap) O2 

R 0 1 _C 1 (lion t r o 1 2 

Vermont 1968 

June . July 

R Oi Xi (C^p) O2 

R Ql ' Ci (Control) O2 
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TREND ANALYSIS 

Auquat Campera Colorado. 1967 
June July August 

0^ (Controlj O2 Xi CCamp) O3 

August Campers Vermont 1968 
June " July August 

0^ Ci (Control) , O2 XiCCamp) O3 

Colorado 1968 

July August 
^1 fl tControl), O2 X3_(Cainp) O3 

Vermont 196 9 , . 

June July 
Ol Ci CControl) Oj Xi(Camp) O3 

. Vermont 1-9 7 0* 
June July ^ August 

0;L Ci (Control) Oj. XiCCamp) O3 



May 



Qm Observation 
X« Experimental Condition 
Control Condition 
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EFFECT OF CAMP EXPERIEMCS A3 EVALUATS P. BY TEHNAQERS OPINION SURVEY 

Experimental Camps . 

7 ^ ' . * ' ' . 

In Colorado 1967 and Verff.Mfr 1968 an experimental design was adopted 

to evaluate attitude changes that could be attributed to the camp 
experience. In June, all of those who had been accepted for camp i^ere 
given the Teenager a Opinion Survfey (TOS) and were then told whether they 
'\wojild attend the first camp sesaion in July or the aecond camp session 
that would start in August. Assignment to one or the other session was 
determined on a strictly random basis. The July campera started camp 
shortly thereafter, and the TOS was administered a second time at thfe 
end of this session; i.e., the end of July. The July campers constitute 
the experiment /Ap, with pre- and post-measures of their attitudes, 
obtained before and at the end of camp. Those who, were assigned to the 
August camp sessions constitute the control group for this evaluation, 
since they remained in the city (whether Denver or New York) for the 
duration of the July camp. Their second TOS was administered at the 
very beginning of their August camp (i.e. within a week of the second 
TOS for the July campers). A few in the control group who did not 
appear for the August session when the time came, were sought out 
in the city:_and answered the guestionnaire again. Attitude changes among 
the control group during the period of their August camp session will 
be discussed later; in what follows we are concerned only with their 
TOS changes during their July waiting period. Colorado 1967 and Vermont 
1968 camps therefore, furnish an experiment with replication, using a 
before-after design and random, aasignment of subjects to control and 
experimental groups. 
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In^ Colorado 1967 , there were 13 boys in €he July 'camp group and - 
12 in the control; in Varmbnt 1968 there were 12 and 11 respectively 
Not included here are a few additional boys who eluded the second 
TOS administration or whose questionnaires were unusable^ On particular 
scales the 'n' may be slightly lower because for some reason (e*g. in- 
comp/leti questionnaire or page skipped) the protocol could not be scored 
on all of the scales. The two experiments, Colorado '67 and its re-^ 
plication Vermont ' 6B , w#re analyzed separately and also combined. For, 
each of the six Raw Score Scales and the eleven Change Scales / mean scores 
were compared using the matched t-test for analyzing changes between pre-- 
and post-test for one group, and the t-test for independent groups 
where the two conditions were being compared. One of the scales ^ . 
(Change 4^ C 2 A) was derived from items added to the questionnaire in 
1968 and therefore not applicable to Colorado 1967. The results are 
presented with the 17 scales grouped into the five attitudinal domains^ 
since the scales within each domain often have a niimber of questionnaire 
items in common* 

' V • __ 

As a working hypothesis for the evaluation, it was predicted that 

. the camp group would show attitude change in a positive direction in 

each of the attitudinal domains i higher evaluation of self ^ better 

attitudes toward work and its rewarding aspects , greater belief in what ' 

a group can accomplish^ and in personal responsibility, less alienation^ ^^^^^ 

etc. The prediction was that the camp group would show more positive 

change than the control group during this period. ^ 

A second hypothesis concerns the rationale for developing the 

set of Oiange Scales. It may be recalled that these were constructed 

from a factor analysis of changes from one TOS administration to the' 



next, in a- person's responsasi At the item leval. The eKpectation ^ere 
was that the Change Scales would be more sensitive to attitude change 
and therefore provide, better evaluative measures than^tha origina^ 
sik Raw Scales* It should perhaps be mentioned that there is nothing 
circular in this _ hypothesis i the method for constructing the Change 
Scales only requires that, items tend. to change together^ but it in no 
way specifies that particular groups will change in a certain direction 
during a particular time period. 

Before testing. theie hypotheses, two substantive and methodological, 
points should be made. First, we compared the pre-test spores of the 
two groups in each year and on each scale. In fact, on none of the .33 
comparisons does the mean difference between control and experimental 
pre^test scores have a probability of less than ^-OS^r" although on Change 
11 C 5 C, the control group has a rather lower score in both Colorado 
and Vermont so ■ that when the two are combined, the difference acquires 
statistical significance (p^.OS). This kind of problem illustrates ^ .f 
one of the several reasons for relying on change scores over time, 
and on differences between conditions in their change scores , rather 
than comparing only the post--test scores of the two groups. 

A second point of interest is that the New Yorkers who went to 
the Vermont camp clearly scored higher than the '^D^nver boys in aliena^ 
tion and in their evaluations of themselves. In 4he areas of work, 
effective social action and personal responsibili/ty , the two regions 
did not differ markedly. ^ (By implication, combining .the two experi- 
ments, with their divergent group means on some scales^ tends to in-- 
crease rather than diminish the variance of the pooled group,) 

The findings are presented in summary form in Appendix D, with 
the mean before and after scores, the change scores, and the T values, 
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on only the alienation acales (R5 , C5A, CSBand'CSC) . The data on the 
other scales are available upon request from the author. In brief, there 
is nothing to suggest that the attitudes of the campers changed or that 
they changed differently from those of the control group in four out of 
the five attitudinal domains — work, evaluation of aBlf, effective social 
action or personal responsibility. he few minor exceptions in the work 

_- ■ if . 

area can be noted but in view of the large number' of comparisons they 
should probably be viewed as chance differences. ■ ■ 

On Change 5 (C2B) , a scale that bears on enjoyable aspects of work, 
the Vermont '68 control group went up slightly in its ratings, and 
the camp group (which had just spent a mdnth clearing land and digging 
out a foundation for a large cabin) went down marginally; so there was 
some difference between their change scores Cp<.05) , , This finding may 
refieet a kind of regression toward the me^, since" by chance, their 
pre-test scores were alightly apart and then' converged over the following 
month. There is no parallel difference in Colorado i^^on ^he contrary,- 
the change tend in the oppos#te direction. On another work scale there 
was possibly some., change on^^CHan^e 6,; (C 2 CJ where a high scorS impUes 
a conforming optimistic view 'of work and life, which was dubbed *the 
company man'' outlook. Here the Colorado campers , showed a decline 
(p<.05), but not the Vermont campers. Raw 1 Scale (R2) i^ a^^similar 
scale with much item overlap fHn' this instance the Vermont campers 
decline somewhat ^-e. 07) . - However ,' on neither version of this scale is 
there a significant decline for 'all campers combined, nor a signifi- 
cant difference between campers and control . If these slight 
trends merit interpretation af all, ,they perhaps indicate that after 
the novel experience of a month's hard construction work, campers were 
a little more realistic about work and work relationships. 
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It is in the domain of alienation alone that scales show substantial 
and reliable changes that can be attributed to the camp or more 
exactly, to differences between going to camp and staying on the streets. 
The findings are presented in graphs later and the relevant statistics in 
Appendix D* The effect is clearest in the original scale form, Raw 5 
(R5) • For both camps combined, those who went to camp declined signifi-* 
cantly (p *0S) in alienation; those who stayed on the streets increased 
in alienation (p *05); the difference between the changes Is marked and 
meaningful (p ,002) . The effect can be seen independently in each of 
the two years, though more strongly in Colotadu 1967 than Vermont 1968 • 

Three Change Scales deal very much with the :^amg dimension, Nos • 9, 

10 and 11, (C5A, CSB, and CSC) , with each emphasising a slightly 
different facet. Change 10 (C5B) we w^ill pass; this is a short scale 
whose focus is not clear, and in these two years everyone tends to 
increase slightly whatever it is that is measured. On Change Scales 
9 (C5A) and 11 (CSC) , as with Raw 5 (RS) , thefe is a clear difference 
in the change scores of campers and control groups, especially when 
the two years are combined (p<,05 on Change 9 C5A and p<p01 on Change 

11 C5C) * Taking the two years separately, the difference between 
changes if significant, or very nearly, on three 'out of ihe four tests* . 

There is, however, an interesting diflferfnce between Vermont and 
Colorado on these two scales, which does not hold for Raw 5- CR5) , In 
Colorado, it is' not that the campers decline in alienation during the 
camp (as they do on the Raw 5 CRS) version) L^if anything, they show a 
slight increase* However, those who spent vuly on the streets of 
Denver scored substantially higher on alienation at the end of the 
month (p .01 on both scales,' p .06 on Raw ;r5) . In the Vermont 
groups there is a decline in scores among the campers Cp^^-OS on Change 9\ , 
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and a similar, though not significant , rise among the control group 
still .in Harlem. 

These findings are a reminder that any so--called 'control group' 
is not frozen in time and experience # they/ too, may be exposed to 
important influences, even if not the planned intervention of the social 
eKparimentar , In this case, we can postulate that in the month of July a 
main structural prop in their daily lives was taken away namely, 
school routine which left them increasingly anomic , Rather than 
speculate why this should be much more pronounced in Colorado than New 
York, we should again mention a feature of the pre^test scores. In^'^^, 
Vermont '68 the camp group, in spite of random assignment, scored higher 
on the pre^test than the control on all four scales relating to aliena- 
tion, with a difference significant at the .10 level on Change 10 (C5B) 
^and 11 (CSC) . what happened on three of the four (all but Change 10 
(C5B), is that during July their scores converged, with the campers de- 
clining and the control group increasing. Should we regard these changes 
and the difference between them as statistical artifact, a regression 
toward - the mean effect, following purely chance differences at the 
outset? In view of the pronounced alienation effects in Colorado 67 
and some evidence in this domain from subsequent cimps (to be presented 
below), it is reasonable to attribute the Vermont '68 alienation score 
changes to reliable changes in their outlooks rather than to. measure- 
ment error; however it would be straining the evidence to attribute 
the apparent differences between Vermont and Colorado campers to 
differences between the two populations* 

Tb conclude in terms of ttie two hypotheses stated above t 
1. Only in the area of alienation did the camps have a measurable 
effect on attitudes tapped by the TOS . In part, the campers showed 
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ilightly less alienation in one form or another at the end of camp 
particularly in Vermont '68, than they had in the beginning. 
In part^ the -control group showed greater alienation in the waiting 
period, dramatically so in Colorado '67, We may fairly infer that the 
c^p had positive effects in this area, not so much by bringing about 
great changes in the campers, but by taking them off the city streets in 
the first month of the summer vacation when their peers were becoming 
more suspicious, hostile and alienated, 

2, On the methodological issue of whether the Change Scales 
pick up more change than the Raw Scales, there is effectively no con-^ 
firmation. On the Ckange Scales, 4 out of 42 change scores (each year, 
condition and suale) were different from zero at the ,05 level; for 
the Raw Scales, none out of 24* This is hardly evidence of greater sen- 
sitivity among the Change Scales. Nor do the Change Scales differentia- 
ate the control groups from the campers in the predicted direction, 
since in both cases it is only in the alienation domain that differences • 
emerged* Here, the three Change versions merely confirmed what the 
Raw Scale 5 showed, with slight differences of emphasis that can be 
noted. For Colorado '67, the Change Scales 9, 10 CSB, and 11 

C5C all show a general trend to higher post-test scores for all ^ with a 
pronounced increase for the control group on 9 CSA and 11 CSC (more 
than on Raw 5, R5) - For Vermont '68, Change 9 CSA, and 11 CSC show the 
same trends as Raw 5, R 5 but rather more clearly in Change 9 CSA, 
in terms of mean difference between the conditions and its significance. 
The discussion of these different versions of the alienation area will 
be resumed after discussion of the later camps* In this discussion 
graphs of the changes in the raw and change alienation scales for 
camp and control periods ^or all camps is presented. 
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. EvaluatlQn of CMip by the TOS Time Series Design 

In Colorado '67 and Vermont '68, the boys who came to the second 
camp session in August were administered the TOS for a third time at the 
end of camp. Thus, any changes in TOS scores over the camp period 
could be compared to changes during the preceding control period, with 
each boy acting as his own control. In addition, yet a fourth TOS 
administration took place the following spring about 10 months after 
the end of camp, when the boys were back in the city and iin most cases) ^ 
back in school. These four measures and their intervening change 
scores provide a time series, which, while not a tight experimental design 
gives some indication of the impact of the camp on attitudes tapped 
by the TOS, The three periods are referred to slb 'control,' 'camp' 
and ' af ter--contr©l . ' 

In subsequent years,* there were three more camps i Colorado '68, 
Vermont '69 and Vermont '70, and for each of these, also, there were four 
TOS measures pre--control pre--camp (also post-control) , post-camp (also 
pre-af ter^control) and follow-up. These three camps began in July, 
so that the control perid was shorter than for Colorado '67 and Vermont 
•,68, 

In analyzing the time^series data, campers who were returning to camp 
for a second or even third summer were separated from those coming for 
the first time, on the assumption that the camp might affect these two 
sub-'groups differently. This splitting of the campers, combined with 
attrition in the sample, because a few of the campers missed one of the 
four TOS measures, resulted in ammp sample sizes that were often too 
small for use. In particular, the fourth ¥ollow--up) session was often 
lost. There were other problems, too, about using the follow-up — its 
timing varied from one year to^glQther, and in any case there were no 
clear expectations about what direction of change to predict during the 
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after-QOntrol period; it is, therefore , dropped for most of the 
following discussion. Data are presented on the first three TOS 
administrations / and the- fourth is brought in only where there are special 
points of interest. 

Separating new and returning campers meant dropping Vemont, '70 
from the analysis of first-timers, since almost no new boys were recruited 
for the last camp session. This analysis, therefore, includes Colorado 
'67 (August capers) Colorado '68, Vermont *68 (August campers) and 
Vermont '69, The sample sizes for just the first three administrations 
were 7,5, 8 and 9 respectively, but are sometimes further reduced on 
particular scales because part of one of the questionnaires was skipped 
and unscorable on one or more scales. The four camp sessions are pre* 
sented separately, grouped by state ^ and all four combined CN^29) TUe 
returning campers were too few to eKamine thin group separate^ y in each 
session and consequently are grouped by state and then all together, 
Colorado 2nd^timers (N^7) coVers August 1967^ and 19S8; Vermont 2nd-- 
timers (N^15) covers 1968 , S3 and 70, The combi:Vid group (N-22) includas 
a few boys twice; e,g, Colorado boys who came to a third camp in 
Vermont, In view of the small -n' and the difference characteristics of 
Vermont and Colorado camps, it seemed acceptable to violate the statistic 
cal requirement that each subject be included only once* 

The working hypothesis to be examinad i^as that campfrjrs would show 
an •improvement' on the various scalar during the camp session compared 
with any changes they showed d^jring the preceding control period. No 
hypothesis was formulated about change during the af ter^control period* 
Secondly, we are again intarestad in seeing if the Change Scales are ' ^ 
more sensitive to change than the Raw Scales - 

To test the evaluation hypothesis^ each subject's change scores 
during the control period and the camp piriod were calculated, and the 



differsnce between tha two maan ahanga scores was tested by a matchad 
test. All change scores were also tested for any difference from gero 
by T^test. The thraa TOS measures themselves were also compared ^by 
analysis of variance with repeated measures of the same subject^' and 
similar analyses of variance were performed to compare the four TOS 
adpiinistra tions and the three sets of change scores computed from them 
when the follow--up administration was included. The results are" pra-^ , 
sented with grouping of the 6 Raw Scales and the 11 Change Scales into 
five attitudinal donvaini ^ for easier comparison of the various scalas 
related to the sama area* 
Findings i New Campers 
I) Alienation , 

In the experimental analysis^ it was shown that the control group 
clearly increased in alienation while waiting for camp^ though this was 
more pronounced in Colorado '67 than Vermonlt *68^ especially on Change 
9 (C5A) and Change 11 (CSC). Tha axparimehtal groups tha July campers^ 
either decreased on the alienation scales or increased as well ^ but to 
a lesser extant thaiT^Tie^o'ntrot^^ the differ ence 

between the mean dhanga scores of the two conditions ware significant^ 
on Raw 5, R5, Change 9, C5A, and Changa 11^ C511. Here we, follow up 
the two control groups^ to see what happened to thair alienation scores 
during camp^ and at the same time consider two additional sessior^with 
first-timers / Colorado '68 and Vermont *69. 

The two control groups are here much reduced in size, because 
the returning campers have been taken uut, and because one or two campers 
did not take the end-of-camp TOS. We still find the same increase in 
alienation during the control period, though tha means and their 
significance varies from the earlier data because of the reduced numbers. 
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Again, the increase is rather graate^ in Colorado '67 than Vermont -68* 

.... ' 
Of the two additional camp groups; Colorado '68 shows the same kind of 

striking and significant increase during the control period on each of 

the four scales, Vermont '69 shows different trends on different 

scales/ and none different frQm-2ero. On each of the four scales, the 

mean increase is significant for the two Colorado groups combined and 

for all four groups combined. 

The next issue is whether alienation declined during camp. The 

Colorado *67 groups coming to camp in August^ shows a decline on Change 

9 C5A and Change 11 CSC (p<.05 on the latter); the Vermont *68 August 

campers show no change either way. Of the two additional camps, 

Colorado '68 shows a sizeable mean decline on all four scales ; though 

with only five subjects in the analysis, these are not statistically 

significant, Vermont '69 again shows no consistent changes. When the 

camps are combined; Colorado *67+'68 shows decline in alienation on 

Change 11 C5C (p^.O!) and somewhat on Change 9 C5A Cp^.lO) * Vermont 

shows no such drop; and in fact; a slight increase on Change 11 CSC 

(p<.10), ' ' 

If the two successive change scores are then compared^ the signed 
difference between them generally sustains the hypothesis that the camps 
stops and partially reverses the trend to increasing alieantion in the 
pre-camp period. For the combined Colorado camps, the two mean change 
scores are significantly different from each other at p<.06 or better 
on each of the four scales. The effec^ i are clearest in Colorado '68; 
but the trends are clearly present in the August '67 campers (p<,10 
on Change 9 C5A and Change 11 CSC . Of great interest are these findings 
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1) That in Colorado '67 the time series analysis of one 
group of boys corrasponds with what was found in the experimental 
comparison* 

2) That it is a 'replication' camp, Colorado '68, that 
demonstrates the effect most clearly* For Vermont camps combined, 
the trei.d is scarcely to be found, except on Change 10 C5B {p<,10), 
while the Vermont (August) '68 group by itself shows this tendency 
on a different scale Haw 5 , R5 . 

With all foui yi.uuys combined (N^29) , there is significant in--^ 
crease in alienation at p<*OS on all four scales during the control 
period; a slight but non-significant decrease during camp; and a reliable 
difference between the successive change scores, significant at p<^t05 
on all but Change 11 (C5C) , 

The following Graphs show the changes in alienation on raw and 
change scales for all camp and control sessions* 
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il) Syaluativa 

The Colorado groups' self-evaluations want down during the control 
period and went bacJ^ up durfftg camp. This trend is evident on all 
j^rsions of this dimension * exkept perhaps Change Scale 2 (CIB) and it 
is clearest on Raw 6 (CIB) and Change 3 (CIC) . In spite o£ so few 
subjects, the trend is clear in both Colorado '67 and Colorado '68, but 
only on Raw 6, (RlB) with both groups combined, does the difference 
be^l^ee^^he two change periods reach statistical significance {p<,02), 
(In Colorado '67, the total July session control group of twelve boys 
used in the experimental coraparison showed no decline in any of these 
scales during the control peripd; this is because second- tiraers, as 
discus aed below, were changing in the opposite direction, ) 

'Vermont campers show no such trends on these scales. Indeed, wh^^t 
minimal changes can be observed go in the opposite direction — a rise 
in evaluation of self during the eontrol period and a decline during 
camp. Due mainly to the rise during the control period,, the 
difference between the chknges is significant at the .10 level for the 
conbined Vermont camp sessions on Change 1 (CIA) , 

III) Work , • , . 

There are no findings of note here apart from two substantial but 
isolated changes. On Change 5, (C2B) the Colorado ' 6B score declined 
significantly during the control period? and on Raw 1 (R2) the Vermont 
'69 score declined during camp. Insofar as the time-series .findings 
here and the results of the experimental analysis presented''earlier show 
no patterh, isolated changes of this kind are unlikely to bA raeaningful. 
On one point, however, there is some conaiatency. Itwaspbted earlier 
that on Raw 1 (R2) the Vermont '68 July campers dropped in score during 
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the camp period? in this instance, it is Vemont '69 eampers. Censeqwentl 
there may have been something about the work in Vermont which, from the 
perspective of New Vork teenafers, affected their responses on this scale. 
When these two caunps and the Vermont '68 August session are combined, 
the camp decline in positive attitudes about work is significant, and 
accounts for a significant difference (p .OS) between control and camp 

changes . 

IV) Personal Responsibility 

No changes on either Raw 2 R3, or Change 8, C3, 

V) Effective Group Action 

No changes on either Raw 4, R4, or Change 7, C4. 

VI) gollow-up Scores 

It is important to know whether the attitude changes that took 
place in camp, or differences in camp attitude changes when compared 
with trends in the preceding period, are reversed when the campers go 
back to the city. To iollow-up on such changes, the TOS was 
administered a fourth time about nine months after cunp was over. A 
number of campers wore not reached, so that the number who completed all 
four questionnaires is in some cases too small for useful analysis,' e.g. , 
three first- time campers in Colorado 1968. Briefly presented here are the 
findings on the change scorai during this after-camp period for those 
who provided all four sets of responses. For all four camp sessions 
combined, the maxim™ 'n' was 24 (reduced slightly on some scales if ai 
camper did not answer all questions), 10 in Colorado and 14 in Vermont. 

On the alienation scales and on the evaluative scales, there were 
no significant changes during this period for any of the camp sessions 
separately or combined? nor were there any slight trends conmpn to the 
different scales within each domain. On the work scales, there was a 
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sendensy to less favorable attitudes toward work ove?? this pttriod among 
the Colorado 1967 group and the Vermont * 69 group (p<. OS) on Change 6 
(C2C); for all four groups coinbiiied, the drop was significant at p.<05 on 
Change 5 (C2B) . On the personal ffeaponsibility scale's, there was a 
slight decline in each of the four groups an4 Q% both versions of the 
scale, in beliefs about what the individual was personally responsible 
for. With the fouc groups combined, the decline was small but reliable 
on the Raw Scale version (p<.10) ind more so on the Change Scale (p<.05). 
Since by chance alone one would expect some changes that reached statisti- 
cal levels of significance, it is not clear that any meaning should be 
attached to these findings. In view of the changes in alienation during 
or before camp, it is of some relevance that no systematic changes 
in this area were detected in the following school year. 
Findings I Returning Campers 

Changes in the TOS Scores of boys ret'urniijg to camp for a second 
smnmer — 7 in Colorado in either 1967 or '68 and IS in Vermont 1968, 
•69 or '70 — were analysed separately for changes, during the camp 
session, as compared to any changes during the pre-camp control period, 
overall, changes during either period were minimal, both In Colorado and 
Vermont sessions and out of nearly 50 comparisons of changes during the 
two periods, there was only one of statistical significance. 

On the alienation group of scales, the Colorado returning campers 
showed some in.rease in alienation during the control period on Raw 5 
(R5) <p<.OS) and Change 10 (C5B) (p<.10^ but no significant changes during 
camp. The Vermont group showed no changes in either period. Only on 
Change 10 (C5B) ,' with Vennont and Colorado groups combined, does a slight 
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increase during the contarol period differ sifnificantly (p<.05) from 
a slight decrease during camp. In the evaluative domain, the Colorado 
camperB showed slightly more positive. ratings of themselves over the 
control period (aignificant at the ,10 level on Change 1 CIA, and at 
.05 level on Change 3 CIC the .05 level on Raw 6 (RIB) and (p<.10) on 
Change 1, (CIA), but there was no change during camp and no difference 
between the two periods. The Vermont changes were slight and 
insignificant. On the three other attitudinal areas there were no 
changes of note, e.g., no evidence of leas favorable views of work during 
camp on Raw 1, as found among first-timers. 

Comparison of group trends and/or mean changes among first-timers 
and second-timers is limited because the latter were combined from two cam| 
which may have shown opposite trends among the first timers and, in the 
case of Vermont, included a third camp session in 1970 which had no new 
campers. However, two general points can be madei 

1) Mean changes in the second-timer groups were even less 
pronounced 'than among first-timers. This finding is not simply 
because the camp had less impact for them, since it also holds for 
the control period. For example, Colorado second-timers showed a mean 
increase on some of the alienation scales during the month or so 
preceding the camp, but the mean change was less than half that found 
among new campers. It could be due in part to a response set that 
developed from filling out the questionnaire for the fifth or sixth 
time, even when spread over a year or more; there may also have been 
a self-selection factor related to the kind of person who enrolled again. 
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2) What littXe mean ehange there was tended to ba in the same 
direction as for first- time cMnpera and it would be surpriaing were it 
otherwise, lince all were exposed to the same kinds of influence - during 
camp at least. However, there are few scales where this trend can be 
tested, since it requires that new camperi in two camps show mean change 
in the same direction, and that the mean change for them and for the 
second-timers be large enough to be noti eable. The common direction is 
clear enough on the alienation scales in Colorado — the increase during 
the control period. In Vermbnt, there was a slight trend, coDmon to 
first- and second- timers , for evaluation of self to improve during 
the control period and/or decline during camp, • the difference between 
the two changes is significant on Change 1 fClC), (p<.05) for both groups 
combined, but for neither group alone. In Colorado, however, the first- 
timers and returning campers changed in opposite directions on these 
acalea? the first-timers had shown some enhanced self-avaluation during 
camp, relative to change during the control period, while the second- 
timers showed relative change somewhat in the oppostie direction. 

Conclusion and Summary 

The primary questions addressed were whether camper^ attitudes, as 
measured by the Teenage Opinion Survey, were influenced by their 
experiences in camp in a direction consistent with the aims of the camp 
program. Attitudes were measured at the beginning and end of camp, and 
any changes were compared with changes during a control period when 
: boys were in the city. In two camp sessions - Colorado July, 1967 and 
Vermont July, 1968 - control measures were provided by a different 
group o£ boys, randomly assigned, who were given the before- and after- 
administrations of the TOS at the same time as the campers. In four 



camp sessions (Colorade, August '67i Colorado, '68? Vermont, August '68; 
Vermont '69) new campers provided their own control measures, with 
changes in TOS during the 5-8 weeks iOTttediately prior to the camp, and 
(for most) during the nine months following camp. Scores for boys re- 
turning to camp tur a second time were analyzed separately from scores for 
new campers for this purpose. Small nui^ers required the combination of 
two sessions in Colorado (67 and 68) ani three sessions in Vennont (68, 
69 and' also 70)r the nine-month follow-up control was not used. 

The detailed analysis above has been generous in looking for signi- 
ficant and meaningful trends and changes and given the large number of 
comparisons examined, has tended to Type I errors of finding differences 
where probably none exist. In sumnarizing the findings and sifting out 
what is meaningful, we may take as a rule of thumb that differences 
should reach conventional significant levels (.05) in at least two 
camp sessions and on at least two scales in attitudinal domains comprising 
a cluster of scales. There are in fact no camp changes that meet this 
criterion. However, to look purely at changes durincf "^mp would be to 
" ignore the controls entirely. If camp and controla iccm aompared, there 
is one area, alienation, where differences are substantial and reliable, 
across can^s and across different aspects of this attitudinal domain. 

There is a rise in alienation during the pre-camp control period 
on all four scales in the cluster araong the Colorado August » 67 and 
Colorado 'es new cantiers and among all the Colorado returning campers. 
It is also found in Vermont '68 new campers, but not on all scales 
among Vermont '69 new campers nor among Vermont returning campers? it 
is clearest in -Colorado '68 (p<.05 on all four scales) and in the 
Control group for the Colorado '67 July camp (p<. 05 on two, p<.10 on 
a-^third) — a control group made up largely of August '67 first-time 
campers, there is generally a decline in alienation scores during 
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camp in Colorado August '67^ Colorado '68 an 
(p<^QS) on at lemst one scale for each). Th 
creasing alienation in the control period (o 
decline during camp is significant at the .0 
the five scales in two cases i Colorado July 
and Colorado '68 first-time campers. In thr 
is clear evidence of this difference (at *05 
on two) I Colorado August '67 f irst-timars# 
vs# campers) # and all second-timers combined 
in Vermont in August '68 and in '69, the tre 
scalea but is not significant even with both 

It can be concluded that the camps did 
re lated to alienation, more by halting the a 
would develop during the summer in the city 
camp. The fact that this is found among Col 
dispeli"''*^ possibility that it can be due i 
taking ^the TOS for the first and second time 
in the Wo years of Colorado, where the incr 
period is most pronounced — among first-* an 
1967 and 1968* Follow-*up measures among fir 
different years, combined show no consistent 
attitude change over the subsequent nine mon 

On the scales for evaluation of self, t 
changes among first-*time cMftpjers in Coloradc 
lower self-*evaluation during the control per 
On the Raw 6 (RIB) "Adults Think I am.,," the 
for each camp separately and the contrast wl 
both combined. However, re turning campers a 
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trends in the opposite direction. In Vermont, if all first- and returninc 

campers are combined, hif her self-evaltaation during the control period and 
a decline during .CMip are different (p<.OS) on Change 1) CIA. -The latter 
finding is, of course, contrary to the aims and hopas of camp and, aince tl 
trend is limited and opposite to tha^among Colorado first-timers, this 
appears to be a case where no conclusion can be drawn. On none of the 
other three dimensions did any pattern of change emerge that was clear 

enough to be reliable. \^ 

A secondary issue concerns the development of scales bdsed on 
individual Change Scores. The use of these scales is worthwhile, be- 
cause it provides additional reliable scales that, are variations on the 
original raw scales in the same attitudinal domainsV,, They help dis- 
tinguish reliable differences on the raw scales from fortuitous ones. 
Thus, in the area of alienation, the" differences between control and 
camp, found on Raw 5 (R5) for a nui^er of sessions, can be accepted with 
greater confidence when they are also found on three other scales 
C5A, CSB, and CSC, tapping the same general area of beliefs but composed 
of rather different sets of items. Moreover, the common pattern on Raw 
5 (Rl) of increasing alienation during the control period/group and 
a leveling off or a decline during camp, can be extended to other canps 
with the Change Scale findings. In Colorado, August '67 (new campers), 
the trend is scarcely apparent on Raw 5, Rl but it is pronounced on 
Change 9 CSA and Change 11 CSC. In Vermont '69 (new cMipers) there is 
no evidence of this trend at all on Raw 5, (Rl) , but it emerges on 
Change 10 (C5B) . However, on Change 11 PSC) there is a reversal — the 
only case — where alienation declined during the control period and 
rose during camp.- this suggests that the absence of change on Raw S (Rl, 
/ ■ ■ , 
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conceals two opposing trends, and that for this group the Vermont '69 grou; 
it is iiaportant to separate out the different facets of alienation. 

The change scales were developed not marely to increase the total 
number of scales for analysis but, on the aasuription that because they 
were derived from change scores, they would be more sensitive to change 
in the groups under analysis. Out of all the mean change scores analysed 
in these groups (including combined camps) , 71 on the Raw Scales and 8% 
on the. Changes Scales were different from zero at the .05 leve.i; of all 
comparisons of mean change between camp and control group period, 5% 
on the Raw and 11% on the Change were different from each othpr at the 
.05 level. By these criteria, there is only a slight basis for finding 
that the Cbange Scales are more sensitive to change or that much was 
gained by deriving them from a factor analysis of individual change 

'spores. / . ■ ' 

" The problem of developing measures with an intermediate range of 
reliabilities, specifically test-retest reliabilities, remaini. Logically 
at least, it is important for evaluative studies that outcomJ measures 
be selected for which there is a chance of the program affecting these 
measures in a meaningful way. Clearly, it is illogical to select out- 
come measures that change in either an ephemeral and capricious way or 
ones that are unlikely to change under any circumstances. Therefore, 
the development of relevant outcome measures with the possibility of 
change remains an important issue. In the study described above the 
results are less than encouraging, and it would be difficult to conclude 
that the factor analysis of change scores did yield different scales 
and that these scales were more sensitive to change. 

The strongest case for the creation of different sca4es that were 
more sensitive to change is provided by the three facets of the . 
alienation scale CSA, C5B and CSC. While there was an overlap of items 
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with the raw scale R5, different items were selected on the basis of 

factor analyais to define the different alienation scales. All of these 
scales share a conmon theme with the raw scale, but emphasized different 
facets of the dimensioni in addition the suae dimenilons were defined by 
different items. On the base of content, then, one can conclude that 
similar but different scales were constructed. The alphas or internal 
consistencies were lower than those of the raw scale and similarly the 
test-retest correlation was found to be lower than that of the raw 
scale. Thus, one can conclude that these scales were different and 
that they had a lower reliability. The fact that the change alienation 
scales tended to intercorrelate with one another to a lesser degree 
than to the raw scale indicates again that they represent different 
facets in the domain measured by the raw scale. The strongest argument 
for this can be made in the case of the alienation scale that the change 
. scales were different and that they were oi a lower reliability and 
possibly more sensitive to change. 

Given the importance of developing change-sensitive scales, it would 
be worthwhile to conduct a study similar to the one here, but with the 
explicit purpose of conducting a factor analysis of change scores at the 
item level. Unlike the above study, such a study would clearly demand 
that the assumption for independence of observatioiB be met. In other 
words, all ohservations should be independent and sufficiently large sampl 
sizes used. The fact that these assmnptions were violated may have 
obscured the findings relevant to developing change-oriented scales. 

Beyond these problems, the above study was limited in that it 
used paper and pencil tests with disadvantaged youngsters whose reading 
and test taking skills undoubtedly contributed large amounts of error 
variance. These limitations precluded the use of the more sophisticated: 
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techniquas for avoiding rmmponmrn setsj e.g., randomizing all iteins irre- 
spective of their formats throughout the questionnaire. In simmary, it is 
racQimended that a itudy be undertaken for the explieit purpose of 
studying change scores at the Item level and constructing changeable 
scales without the limitations described above. 

Another set of liaations in the ^ove studies concerns whether 
these scale construction procedures for the change oriented scale were 
i^fact effective. One of the tests of the success off building change- 
oriented scales was their utilization in analysis of variance designs, 
in order to armine whether they would be more sensitive to change 
than the raw scales. Logically, it may be that change^oriented scales 
wore successfully constructed but their utilization in st^sequent 
experiments, mainly Colorado '68 and Veonont '69 and '70, was not an 
adequate test of their sensitivity because the camp in fact produced no 
change to which the more change sensitive scales might respond. The 
fact that no change occurred may also be due to the fact that there was 
not a control period of summer vacation without camp prior to coming I 
to camp and that in subsequent replication the campers were returning 
for tiaeir second and third time. The camp may have had lesi^ of an 
effect in later years when the excitraent and esprit de corp evoked by 
building the camp diminished, - 

In susmary, two questions must remain unanswered s 

1) Could chanfre sensitive scales be developed using the above 
procedures particularly when the assumptions of factor analysis, 
etc. are not violated? . . 

2) Would their sensitivity to change have been more conspicuous in 
testing change over periods of time in which greater change 

took place than in the above studies? The fact that the change 
soore did reflect change in the earlier axperimental designs. 
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Colorado '67 and Vermont '68, suggests that they were sensitive 
to chanfe but the raw scale ■-u^- also; consequently, that question 
remains unanswered. • . 

In short, given °the importanca of change senaitive scales for 
evaluative studies, the development of change- sensitive scal«a • , 
certainly warrants further study. , . ^ 
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HYPOTHESES ^GAIiDlNG THE REDUCTION OF ALIENATION ^ 
AND SELF-CONTROL IN THE COLORA DO ' 68 CAMP AND TKB VE RMONT '69 70 CAMP 

It was hypothasizedi that in the suiraner camps of Colorado "68 and 
^?ermont '69 & '70 there would be a replication of pr ' ••! findings; 
namely, the camp would significantly rftduce alienatio: , ong a 
camper group in comparison to a control group^. While these hypotheses 
logically belong in the section on testing propositions about the pro- 
posed theory of personality and social influence, they are, included 
here for clarity. 5 since understanding these hypotheses is dependent 
in large part upon understanding the expsrimental design, it is con- 
sidered most appropriate to Fresent this material in this section 
despite the fact that it can be viewed, as a social influence-type experi- 
ment in the sense that the camp was a transfer experiment; i.e., individua 
were exposed to a different milieu and one that was intended to chanfe 
certain attitudes and behaviors. 

In the above discussion of the use of change scores and raw 
scores, it was found that the Colorado 'eS experiment did indeed 
replicate the previous research with the control group becoming more 
alienated and the experimental group becomeing less alienated. With 
minor exceptions, this trend did not occur in the Ve'rmont '69 and '70 
camps. In fact, in one case the alienation increased during the camp 
period. 



4For the detaijls o£ the testing hypothesis the reader is referred 
to the above description of the trend analysis of variance, 

Srhe implications of these hypotheses for the theory of social 
influence are discussed in the section on social influence. 
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In genaral, it should be noted that the changes in alienation be- 

camm most marked in comparison to a control group waiting to come to 
camp and that this control period was lacking in later replications. 
Also, later replications had more returning campers for whom the effect 
of the camp experience was diminished. To summarize the above descrip- 
tions of the various replications of the camp experiment, the hypotheiis 
that the Colorado '68 and the Vernont '69 s '70 would cause a reduction 
in alienation is only partially confirmed with the most striking evidenc* 
being in the Coloradc '68 group. 

THE INCREA SING OF SELF-CONTROL AS A RESULT OF THE CAMP fiXPERIENCE 
Again, because of the previous discussion of the experimental 
paradigm, the hypothesis regarding the effect of camp on self-control 
will be 'presented here rather than in the section on social influence. 
It was hypothesized that the camp would cause increases in self- 
control as measured by Cattail's Q3 factor on th^ ^^qh School 
Personality Questionnaire. In the smmner of 1967, the Colorado experi- 
mental group was found to increase in self-control and there was an 
even greater decrease in self-control during the control period while 
waiting for camp. The differences between these different scores 
were significant at the .05 level. In Vermont in '68, similar trends 
of decreasing self-control in the control group and of slightly 
increasing self-control in the camp group were found,- the difference 
bfetween these scores was significant at the .10 level. The subsequent 
replications of the camp were' used to test the' hypothesis that the 
same trend would occur in the stumer camps of Colorado '68 and 
Vermont '69 & '70, For these three camp periods, all fourteen of the 
High School Personality Questionnaires factors were used in a trend 
analysis. The HSPQ was administered at the same time and in the same 
fashion as the TOS for all camps including the original Colorado '67 



and Verraont '69 camps and their subsequent replications; that is, Colorado 

•68 and Vermont '69 & 70. In these three replications of the earlier 

camps, it was administered during the end of the school year, that is, at 

the start of the control waiting period and in about 3-5 weeks for the 

pos';-control and pre-caitip period at the beginning of camp in early. June. 

The post-camp test, was administered at the end of 4 weeks of camp. 

It mt3\bm important that the control period did not include a longer 

oeriod oV summer vacation. "hanginr out" on the- streets prior to coming 

#• ■ 

to camp. 

The protocols were scored 'for the 14 personality factors and 
analyzed in the same way as the TOS. Change Scores were calculated for 
the control period and camp- period and changes during camp were compared 
to changes during the preceding control period when the individual 
was still in school. The differences between the means of these two 
changes were tested by the appropriate T tests for any departure frcm 
zero. For the analysis from the three camps, all boys were combined 
/Into two groups, with the Colorado group having an N«13 and the Vermont 
group with a N-15,. In this analysis, no significant departures from zero 
were found on Cutteil'.s Q3 or self-control factor. 

The findings show that for the Colorado campers, the only 
significant changes were on factor H, Shy-Venturesome, They became more 
timid during the control period and more venturesome during the camp 
period. Both these changfes and the differences between them are 
significant at the .OS level. The Vermont campers show no significant 
changes on any of the factors. There is no support in either group 
for the hypothesis that on factor Q3 the camper would show greater 
self-control and discipline as a result of the camp period ^in com- 
parison to the control period. 
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II PROCESS EVALUAT I ON 
Selective Participation and Paper and Pencil Testg 
T^m Sunsaer Camp offered a unique opportimlty to predict 



and postdlct salectlv^- participation of boys In a sunmer camp froifi ^ 
measures of attitudes and personality traits, A step-wise mul* 
rlole regra^sion progrwa v^m used to relate the six raw scales 
or the Te-^^mj^rs Opinion Sur»/ey and the fourteen personality di- 
mansioas on Catt^Ol^s High School Personality Questionnaire (HSPQ) • 
Both of thesG tet^ts were administered prior to and at the con^ 
. ^usion of campers' first stay at the camp. Forty variables , in- 
cluding fix pr^etefit and six poetest (TOS) dimensions^ and fourtean 
pre* aud fourteen pc (HSFO) yaraonallty dijnenslons^ were used 
to prm&t^'z or ^tdlci. oMt^ou>^i variables* These measures were: 
CD Si^) active partlcipatlor in the progr.im over the years; (2) 
aa estlmat<^ of psychiatric liLpairments ^3) ^»n estimate by the 
princt. nl/ Investigators of how much ^ach anild benefited from the 
program, The fourth df^pendentt variable was the pi^oject director's 
dichoT^omlElng of those who benefited most from the camp vs; those 
who benefited little from the camp or for whom it was a negative 
experience. Eacji of these variables will be discussed separately 
In presenting the data on the ability to predict the dependeht 
variables from the forty Independent vai'lables. Each of the four 
variables will be discussed in terms of their predictors Jpi- the Colorac 
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campers in 1967 ^nd^ in a separata analysis, for the VermDnt 
cainpers in 196 8. These two aaparate anmlyses will than be 
combined to include all first time cainpers* Except for the 
six campers returning from 1566^ this was the first time for 
these subjects to participate in the Sage Hill Program. Those 
si^ campars returning from tha earlier year had never taken 
any of the attitude scales or the personality inventory and 
are included in this analysis, 

SELECTIVE PARTICIPATION IN THE CAMP PROGFAM 

Tha comparision of paper and pencil' tests with self 
selection is of importance yx the ^matching of participants 
to program* Claarly all f^ograms cannot provide appropriate 
services to everyona. The success of the program may be largely 
dependent upon the appropriateness of the matching of parti- 
cipants to tha specific program* Given the ralativeiy poor 
reliability^ much lass validity * of paper and pencil predic-- 
tion/ it may ba useful to scrutinize and manipulate the path-- 
ways of entry to a program. The degree of difficulty of 
entering into a program can be manipulated in a variety of 
ways including how far one has to travel to apply, praliminary 
questionnairas ^ ate* Trial visits as used in the camp and 
weekend camping trips ^ etc, may also be useful tests of the 
candidates* interest in tha ^rpgram. In short, erecting 
barriers and manipulating the degree of difficulty of entering 
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a program may prove more valuable as a screening device than 
paper and penoii tests i this technique may also be used in 
combination with paper and pencil tests to enhancs the 
adequacy of the matching of candidates to programs ., 

Degree of participation constitutes a linear variable 
with the lowest level of participation comprised of those 
individuals who were offered an opportunity to come to cainp but didn' 
Increasing participation included those who came to camp but 
left early; those who remained for the first full session 
but did not return in subrv«quent vears ; and those who returned 
in subsequent years up to fiv^i differs it years. All of 
the data on participati :)a \^cb c;^**aixied by a review of the 
campern i / and is accurate. 

To ex^vvincT -^h^ relationship of selectivs participaticn 
and papt-r ai,v1 pancil tests^ all of the campers in the Colorado 
'67 and Vermont '68 sessions . were examined with regard 
to their attitudes as eKpressed in the TOS and their personality 
dimensions as maasurad by Cattail 's HSPQ,, 

In the first analysis of all campers^ Veritont and Colorado 
campers were combined^ providing a sample of sixty -nine 
subjects, Selective participation in both camps was predicted 
on the basis of two variables which yielded a multiple cor- 

if 

relation of *S30 whicli^ when squared, accounts for 28,1% of 
the variance^ The self esteem or "X Am" scale on the TOS 
had a correlation coefficient of ^471 with high self esteem 
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being corralated with graatar participation. In the naKt 
step of the regrassion analysis^ variable E of the HSPQ 
raisad tha multiple r t^ .530. It was found that those who 
tended to participata longer in the program had higher self 
astaem and tended to be obedient, mild and submissive as 
described by Cattell's Factor E, The out-'Off point for the 
introduction of variables in the multiple regression was 
when the F ratio dropped below significance at ,the .05 level 
for the particular sampla size. Neither of these two pre-- 
dictor variables had simple correlation coefficients with 
either B or Beta weights with an opposite sign indicating 
suppression was not occuring . In the following discussion 
where suppression Sobm occur it will be pointed out, but the 
nature of the sugpressionj i,e./ vjhich variable is suppressing 
which variable, will not be analyzed or described. In 
Appendix S the reader will find a correlation matrix giving 
the four outcome variables co.;T^elated with all of the pre 
and post Teenagers Opinion Survey and High School Personality 
Questionnairas scores for the combined Colorado ind Vermont 
samples . 

Postdicting, it /as found th^t three variables yielded 
a multiple r at .464 which accounts for 21,3% of the varianca* 
It was found that factor Q3 on the HSPQ was correlated with 
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returning wi^ r^*31* Wien factor J was added in, the 
corralation was raised to *391i and when the "I Am" ^ 
questiotmaire attitudes ™ or self mtm.ma was included 
the multiple correlation was raised to ,464. In terms of 
postdictionr therefore ^ it was found that those campers who 
tended to be self controlled^ doubting, individualistic^ ■ 
restrained and who had high self esteem tanked to partici- 
pate to a greater extant over the years. None of these variables 
functioned as *suppoessor va. iables- 

Looking now at tha two camp groups separately, it was 
found that the Colorado camper^ participation (N-38) could 
be predicted on the basis of the "I Am" scale of the TOS 
and factor D of the HSPQ yielding a multiple correlation of 
.762 which accounts for 58.1% of the variance. The partici* 
pation of ColoradQ campers was predicted as having a high 
self esteem and to be high on factor D; that is^ excitablej 
impatient and demanding* Nona of the other variables could 
meat the criteri^4 of having signficant fl's for a sample of 
38* With regard to postdicting participation in the program, 
none of the TOS and HSPQ variables were able to meat the 
criteria of sigriiflcancfe for postdicting participation. 
In Vermont (with a sample of 31) only one >^ariabl^ namely, 
factor predicted greater participation in the program 
It yielded a corralation of ,61 which accobited for 37.5% 
of the variance F in other words, those individuals who were 
obedient r mild and conforming tended to participate longer, 

so 



Postdicting Verffont participation, the following variables, 

presented in order, were used to predict participation. 
Factor I on the HSPQ with an r of .55; then factor B was 
included which raised the multiple r to .66; and finally, 
factor D on the post teat was included which raised the 
multiple r to .75 which accounted fior S7% of the variance. 
Those campers who tended to be tender -minded , independent 
and more intelligent and those campers who were delib-.i.'-ate 
and inactive, tended to return to camp. In this case the 
postdiction is , more effective in accounting for 57% of 
the variance in conparison to 37% of the variance for the 
prediction for Colorado. 

A final analysis conducted was combining Vermont and 
Colorado campers with both pre and post diction. It was 
fomid that campers who were high on the Self Esteem (TOS #6); 
doubting, obstructive and individualistic (HSPQ #03)^ ttrnded 
to be excitable and demanding (HSPQ #D) at the post test; 
and who were high on alife««tlon (TOS #5) prior to camp 
tended to participate in t^e program. The combination of 
these five variables yielded a multiple correlation of .72 
which accounted for 53% of the variance. In summary it 
would appear that campers who tended to be intelligent, 
self controlled and doiibting do we.: i m camp. Only in the 
step wise multiple regression analysis of the predictors 
for the coinbined Colorado group combining t ''.4 
post test did a suppression occur. In this i . . • .liysis 
the alienation,, measure, the last variable intc - -ced into 
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the equation J correlated ,298 with the outeome m asure of 
participacion. It had a negative B weight of -.02 and a 
negative Beta -,41 indicating that allenAtlen. t^as functioning 
as a suppressor variable. Alienation was the last variable of 

five.- introduced into the equation and accounted for an increase in 

j 

the multiple correlation squared of only .044^ In short while 
alienation functioned with i combined sample with both pre and post 
test Dredlctors as a suppressor variable, its effect was lijnlted. 
In none of the other equations for either the Colorado ^ Vermont com- 
bined or separately and using pre-tests and post-tests separately 
and combined did suppression occur. In summary it appears that 
a high degree of the variances was accounted for by the varioui 
predictor variables. 

Looking now at the correlates of selective participation 
in camps we find that for the combined smaple participation was 
correlated -,084 with psychiatric Impairment and ,009 with the 
Colorado sample and -,178 with the VeOTOnt sample. None of these 
are statistically significant. Another variable in the miltipla 
regression analysis was the project dicrector and researchers' 
estimate of who benefited from cMip, In one study all campers 
were rated on a scale of -4 for the extent to which they benefited 
from camp* On the combined sample it was found that returning 
correlated ,80 with eatlmates o£ how much they got out of camp. 
Breakirig that down, selective participation was correlated ,90 with 
the Colorado s^ple and .678 with the Vermont sample. 
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In Che next analysis, selective participation was correlated 

with a dtchotomlzatloTi of those canspera who got a great deal out 
of camp in contrast to those for whom the Gamp was a negative 
experience in the opinion of the researcher. By eliminating the 

niddle group it wai hoped to improve the correlation which in fact 
It did. It was fouDnd that this dichotomizatton was correlated ,938 
wlch the entire group; with the Vermont sample, it waa correlated 
,930 (with a sample size of 12) and with the Colorado group (with 
a sample size of 14) was correlated .932. Clearly those who re- 
turned to camp were seen as having benefited more from camp both 
on the ratings of all campers and on the dlchouomous rating. 
Unfortunately these measures were not Independent, The 
eatimatea of how much campus benefited was made after cMipers 
had had an opportimity to return for as many as five years. The 

project director clearly felr 'it those who continued to retum 
were benefiting from it. A useful analysis wuld have been how 

much each camper benefited from the program after the conclusion 
of one siMier. Unfortunately this was not possible but such data 
would be more relevant for determining the predictive values of ■vnarious 
InstCTMents and the rontrlbutlon of self selection in the screening 
of individuals for participation In programs. it might be 
said that pa^er and pencil measures did, , although not In a consistent 
fashion predict across samples and gccount for a relatively large 
percentage of the variance for ^thoin "-upers who tended to return. 
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Ratings of who benefited from Qamp ware corralated with psychi- 
atric Impairment, All cai^ers were rated on a scale of 1-4, 
from symptom free or well to severely 1; □aired | the ratings were 
primarily the dtrr r's. They lought^ as psychiatric Impair* 
ment ratings dOj to avoid the problOTS of reliaL j^llty and validity 
of nosological categories such as neurotic, psyehotic, sociopathlc, 
adjustment reactions, etc,, and seek only to assess the extent to 
which mental illnass impaired the Individual, Again they were not 
independent of the rater's fcciowledge of who tended to return^ got 
much out of campi etc. In the instance of the Colorado camp, all 
of the staff rated the Individuals and the project director's 
rating essantlally coincided with those of other raters* In 
Vermont th^a same was primarily true except some individuals had 
not received a rating from all of the staff and therefora the director 
mting was used. For purposes of analysis, it can be considered 
tfeat they were essentially the director's ratings and that few 
estimates of rail ability are available* 

Prior to examining the ability to predict psychiatric 
impairment on the basis of the TOS and the HSPQ, it will be 
useful to examlna the relationship of psychiatric impatOTOTit to 
the oth^r dependent variables. It was essentially unrelated to 
who tended to retUCTi camp* With the combined sMQplas, the 
correlation was -,08| with the Colorado sample it was ,001; and 
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with the Verront sample It was -,X7. It appears, therefore, that 
those who tended to return to camp were neither particularly im- 
paired or symptom free. 

With regard to the director's estimates of how much individuals 
got out of camp J this, too^ was essentially unrelated to psychiatric 
impainaent* In the combined sample, the corr^l^( >n was -*04; In 
the Colorado sample it was *09; and in the Vet. aample, It was 
,24* Psychiatric impalCTient ratings were found to be correlated 
to a greater degree with the dlchotomlzatio''^ i f those who got a 
great deal cut of camp and those who got little out of camp. In 
the combined samples psychiatric Ijipairment was correlated with 
this dichotomlzation at -,29; for the Colorado sample there was a 
,00 correlation and for the Vermont sample there was a positive 
correlation ui ,54, That Is^ those who were high on psychiatric 
impalrtoent tended to be estimated as getting a great deal out of 
camp, 

PSYCHIATRIC mPAIRMENT 

Looking now at the predictors of psychiatric Impairment 
for the combined sample (Colorado and VaBnont) , we find that 
those who were found to be high on psychiatric impairment tended 
on the pre -test to be high on HSPQ factor Ji doubting, obstructive. 
Individualistic I low on HSPQ factor Ci emotionally less stable, 
easily upset; high on the TOS personal responilbility #2 scale of 
the TOS I and h^gh on HSPQ factor I| tender minded dependent and 



□verproteeted* Presenting these factors In the same orders the 
step wise multiple regression correlations coefficients rise 
starting with variable J from .31 to, with C, .395| .46 for 
personal responaiblllty ; and finally with the inclusion of factor 
I raises the multiple r to .Sl^hich accounts for 267s of the 
V riance* None of the predicuars fimctioned as suppressor variables. 

Looking now at the Colorado SMiple, we found that psychiatric 
impairment was only predicted on the pre test HSPQ factor J yielding 
a correlation of ,51 which accounts for 26*9% of the variance. In 
the Vermont sample we find that HSPQ factor C is the only variable 

aeting the F test criteria for predictors of psychiatric impairment. 
It yields a correlation coefficient of .41 which accounts for 
17.11% of the variance* In other words. Individuals who tended 
to be emotionally stable were regarded as not psychlatrlcally 
impaired. 

On the pos tdic t icfn^o f i^aychlatr ic Impaiment we find for the 
Colorado and Vermont groups that those individuals Trho ware high 
on HSPQ factor I (tenderminded) and low on HSPQ factor F (sober 
and prudent) araded to be high on psychiatric impairment, with 
the multiple correlation being equal to *40 which accoimts for 
approxJjaately 16% of the variance. In the Colorado sMiple, 
Impalment la postdlcted by HSPQ factor H (venturesome and socially 
bold) I and the correlation is ,69 which accounts for 47^7% of the 
variance. 
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Finally, In the Vermont sample, none of the variables reached 

the criteria of a significant F for predicting psychiatric 
"* inip a irmen t . 

In simnmry. It seems that psychiatric Impairment was relatively 
unrelated to those who tended to return to camp and those who 
were regarded by the director as having benefited from the eamp 
except possibly for the Vermont sample. The variables that do 
predict psychiatric impalment for the different samples tend to 
emphasize emotional stability, being venturesome and having a 
strong sense of personal responsibility, etc. Overall, however, 
these variables seem relatively unrelated to the concept of Impair- 
ment except possibly in the Colorado sample in which 47.7% of the 
variance was aecoimtfed for in the post tests. 

ESTIMATES OF WHO BENEFITED FROM CAMP, THE TEENAGERS OPINION 
SURVEY AND HIGH SCHOOL PERSONALITY QUESTIONNAIRE SCALES 

On a scale of 1-4 of the extent to which they benefited 

from the cMip, the project director made an estimate for all of 

the 64 campers and those whom he knew including those who did not .remal 

•camp. Individuals who benefited little from the camp were given 

a zero (0) and those who appeared to have benefited most were 

given a 4, In this way 33 individuals In the Colorado sample were 

rated on benefiting from camp and 31 in the Venaont sMnple. Benefiting 

from camp was highly related to returning to camp. In the combined 

sample the correlation coeffleient was .80| in the Colorado sample 



it was .91; and in the Vermont sample was .678. Unfortimately 
because the ratings of who benefited were made after they had 
attended camp the two variables are not Independent. All one 
can say conelusively is that in the estimate of the researcher, 
who was also project director, those who tended to return also 
tended to be 'viewed by the director as benefitlJig from camp. 
Because of the lack of Independence In the ratings, returning to 
camp was not included In the multiple regression on those who 
benefited from camp. Had It been included, undoubtedly practically 
all of the variance would have been accoimted for. Given the lack 
of independence of the ratings, this Inclusion was not justifiable 
and as a result, only multiple regression studies were done of the 
ability to predict and postdlct on the basis of TOS and HSPQ scores 
Retrospectively In going over the lists of youngsters on whom ; 
ratings were made of who benefited from camp, it appears these 
after the-fact ratings (which were done after the youngsters had 
a chance to return to camp for as many as 5 sumiers) appeared to 
be similar to ratings that would have been made at the first 
summer. In other words, It appeared to the rater that those who 
benefited from camp appear to have done so at the first simaer 
and, that this would have been a good predictor of greater partici- 
pation In the camp and having benefited from It. This, of course, 
is a retrospective analysis, the two ratings are not independent 
and thus this conclusion Is suspect. 
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Starting with an examination of the combined Vermont and 
Colorado samples (N^64) we find that those who tended to return 
to camp saw the group as being affective (TOS factor 4.) 

In the Vermont sample only one variable met the criteria 
of having a aignificant F in terms of predicting who benefited 
from the camp as rated by the director* Those who tended to be 
tense, driven and ovewrought (HSPQ Q4) tended to benefit from 
the camp. The correlation was *51 which accoimts for approximately 
257a of the variance. 

Turning now to the postdiction of beneficing from summer 
campj we find that in the combined sample ^ those who tended to be 
controlled and self-disciplined (HSPQ factor Q^) and conscientious 
and persevering (HSPQ factor G) tended to be regarded as benefiting 
from the caffip. In order, starting ^^ith self controlled, the multiple 
regression yielded a correlation of ,279 and^ with the introduction 
of variable HSPQ factor G yielded a multiple of ,382 which aqcounted 
for only 14.6% of the variance. 

Examining the Colorado sample, we find that those who were 
high on self esteem on the post test and who were low on HSPQ 
factor F (that is tended to be sober, prudent and serious) were 
regarded as having benefited from the camp program. The first 
variable, TOS #6, Self Estieem, yielded a correlation coefficient of 
,404 which, with the addition of the HSPQ factor F raised the multiple 
r to accoimting for 27. i% of the variance. Beyond this^ 
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new variaJblei were not introduced because they could not 
criteria of having a significant F» 

In the Vermont sample only one variable met the criteria 
for having a signficant F. Those who were rated as having 
benefitted from cainp were found to be low on HSPQ factors Q44 
that is thay were relaxed and tranquil at the pre teat. 

In Uia Vermont sample^. the postdiction of who benefitted 
from camp was bammd on those who were high on HSPQ factor 
B (more intelligent); tended to be high on self sufficiency 
(HSPQ factor Q2) , high on being outgoing^ warm hearted 
and easy-going (factor A) and high on self control (factor 
Q3) * In order these variables yielded correlations , starting 
with factor of .435 1 .596 1 *688; .736, The multiple 
correlations squared accounted for 54,2% of the variance. 
At this point in the step wise multiple regression^ the 
introduction of new variables could not meet the criteria 
of having a significant F for a sample size of .31, 

In this equation the post test factor A functioned as 

a suppressor variable. Its simple r with the outcome 

variable was .04 and it had a B weight equal to ^.25 and 

a beta weight equal to --.53, The inclusion of factors 

2 

changed the multiple r by .117 indicating a modest suppression 
effect. 
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DICHOTOMIZATION OF THOSE WHO BENEFITED FROM THE AND THEIR 

AND POST DICTION 



On the ABBxmption that the ratings of those who banefited 
from the camp were on an ordinal rather than an interval scale, 
the population was dichotomized. The project director (and 
principal investigator) divided campers into those Individuals 
he felt most clearly benefited from the camp and those who benefited 
from the camp* This yielded a sample of N=26* ' For obvious 
reasons, in the fcomblned sample those who would benefit on the 1-4 
scale was highly correlated with the 4ichotomization of that variabl 
the correlation being ,869, Thm correlation in the Vermont sampla 
was r«.786 and in the Colorado sample the correlation was 
The dichotomized population was more strongly related to selective 
p^ticipation than was the group rated on a 1-4 scale. of who 
b«iefited from the camp correlated with the combined sMaple on 
the selective participation of the camp at a ,938 level for a sample 
of 26* In the Colorado sample the correlation of retumlng to 
camp and tha dichotomiEation was ,932 and in Vermont ,930* 
Clearly the director tended to view those who benefited most from 
the can^ as having returned to camp. It is his opinion that 
youngsters vote with their feet and as a result^ the two measures 
w^re undoubtedly not independent, ^ / 

Looking now at the independent yariables which tend to predict 
this^ dtchotomiEation, we find that in the combined sample, which 
included 26 youngsters, individuals who were highly self controlled 
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(HSPQ Q3) p teiided Co be regarded as having benefited from camp. 
The corTelation was .469, accounting for 227« of the variance. In 
the Colorado sample, it was found that of the 14 individuals rated, 
none of the predicted variables for the TOS or HSPQ met the iigni- 
ficance level for criterion to predict succeeding in camp. In 
the Vermont sample of 12 youngs terSp it was fotmd that those indi- 
viduals who tended to be low HSPQ Q4p i.e. relaxed and tranquili 
high HSPQ Q3, socially controlled; low HSPQ E, i.e, obedietit; who 
felt the individual was personally responsible for his actional and 
who was high on HSPQ I^ tender-mifi'SBd^ was rated as among those 
who clearly benefited the most* The multiple correlations^ in 
order and starting with variable go from ,805, .933p *973^ 
*999p and .999 for variable l; that is, those who are bender-minded* 
This multiple correlation essentially acco^xnts ior all of the 
variance. * 

TuCTiing now to the postdiction of having baiefited from the 



can^ for the combined group (N^26) we find that those who were 
high on variable HSPQ B at the post test, that is those who were 
mora intellig«it^ were rated as having benefited most from camp. 
The correlation was .452, accounting for 20.4% of the variance. 



of having a significant F for postdicting. In the Vermont sample 




In the Colorado sample none of the variables met the criteria 
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we find that those individuals who tend to be self-sufficient 
(HSPQ Q2)| self-eontrolled (HSPQ Q3) ; venturesome and socially 
bold (HSPQ H) were rated as having benefited most from camp. 
The correlations with the introduction of these variables rise 
in order from to .968 to .999, which accounts for essentially 

all of the varlatice. Again, those who most clearly benefited 
from the camp tend to be self -sufficient, controlled ^ more intelli- 
gent and generally more effective and competent people. This 
finding tends to corroborata the picture that comes to mind of the 
type of inner city boy who would be willing to go to a simmer work 
camp far removed from the inner city environment that he taiows. 
They would clearly need to hold themselves In fairly high regard^ 
be self-confident J Independent and venturesome. Their interest 
In a program Tan by a university professor might indicate a more 
academic orientation and upward mobility. The test of intelligence 
can be perhaps considered as more Indicative of acculturation .to 
non-ghetto life than of Intelligence. 

The most striking flndliig Is that practically all of the variance 
was accounted for without suppression effects in those who were^ 
regarded as having benefited from the camp either on a 1*4 scale 
or in the dichotomlisation. This occurred In both but this high 
^^degree of predicting those who benefit from it seems to be specific 
to the population. That is, the variables that accounted for 
having benefited from one setting such as Colorado were different 
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som€\^hat from those variables which predicted who would benefit 
from the program in Vermont* The predicting of those who., 
benefited from camp is greater for the Vemont sample than for 
the Colorado sample, 

"nie Development and Utilisation of Process Measures as Daily Behavior 
Ratings 

In the last quarter century a variety of studies such as 

Stanton and Schwartz (1954) , Caudill (1958) and Stotland and Kobler (19 

have delineated the impact of group mood ^ organisational tensions 

and ward atmosphere on psychiatric patients' behavio r and symptoms* 

More recently Feeney (1973) in his paper "The Use of Feedback to 

Improve the Operation of Residential Treatment Settings" reviews 

some of these studies and points out the need for mpre ongoing i 

feedback. One mechanism for such feedback is the automated nursing 

note system devised by Gleuck and his associates (1967) * In a 

judicious use of space age teclmologyj they developed an optically 

scanned automated nursing note systm. Nursing staff rated patients 

on bahavior and these, ratings were fed into a computer and compiled 

into behavior scales. Staff could then use an on line terminal 

and have a plot of the patient's behavior displayed over the last 

nine days on such dimmsions as aggression ^ withdrawal, etc. 

The plots also showed the relationship between the patient's 

behavior and the group's behavior over the SMoie period. In this 

way accurate data was ^jDmediately and readily available regarding 

the patient's behavior , the group mood and the relationship beto^een. 

the two. 
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Such a complicated and technically iophisticated systMa of 
feedback was not feasible for the Sage Hill Camp program, A more 
modest system of daily behavior rating was implemented for research 
purposes, ^e of the byproducts of such an automated nursing note, 
which may prove to be a major benefit, is that in filling out 
comprehensive behavior ratings on individuals^ staff were forced to 
examine all individuals in a comparable manner. This may make 
them more attentive to those who tend to go unnoticed and provides 
a conmon basis for discussion with other staff. The following is 
a description of the procedures used to identify and measure salient 
behavioral dimensions and the use of daily behavior ratings in 
research on the program, 

THE DAILY BEHAVIOR RATING SCALE ' 
From a pool of several hundred items , 75 items were selected 
for inclusion on the dally behavior rating form (presented in 
.Appendix ^, Items then were selected to be both a comprehensive 
andj at the itffii level, to require little inference, i,e, to be 
objective, concrete and explicit. They were designed to have a 
medimn ^range of reliability in terms of te,at retest correlation. 
Such a meditOT nge of reliabit:^ty is neeessa^ so that changes 
plotted over timm could be meaningful, Xongwent with the earlier 
discussion of change scores, items were desired to reflect meaning- 
ful day-to-day changes in behavior. The pool of Itaas was developed 

coneeptualiy, drawing on behaviors relevant to different settings 
and the reaction of the rater to the camper, etc. The areas of 
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behavior Included staff or raters' reaction to the camper; how 
the camper was at work; how he behaved with pefrs; how he was In 
general; and overall evaluative ratings • ^*Tille these ItCTS were 
selacted to be relevant to these domains ^ factor analysla provided 
a deductive approach to scale construction, \ 

Factor analytic procedures ware used for the selection of 
items for scale construction. The details of the factor analysis 
are only briefly presented here because they are considered less 
important than the\psychometric 'characteristics of the scale; 
these details ire presented later with the item to scale score 
correlation with the item included and deleted^ the alpha coefficient 
of the fcale and the interclass correlation of the raters. This 
data will be presented for the 1970 dally behavior ratlnp which 
ware made on an average of 14 campers. 

One reason the factor analysis was not relied on extensively 
is that many of the assumptions of factor analysis ware violated, 
Tha most Important violation was that each of the sets of 75 
ratings was regarded as independent when In fact each camper 
(l«e*j, each camper on a glvOT day) was regarded as independent of * 
that same camper on the other days. They were rapaatad measures 
on the SMie group of campers. In the simmer of 1969 about 25 
capers were rated each day. The nimber of cmpers was 28 at 
the beginning of summer with some dropping out durtag the suramer, 

/ 
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Flnal ratings were compiled en the 25 campers. In the smmer of 
1970, 14 campers were rated on a daily basis and 16 eampers (2 
older campers were included in the final ratings) were rated in 
each case by five different raters. In addition to camper-day 
ratings being Incorrectly treated as independent ratings, the 
final ratings — that Is ratings on the campers' overall behavior 
during the summer were also incorrectly treated as independent. 
In this Instance five raters rated each youngster for his performance 
over the sunmer, meaning that the rating of each camper by each 
rater was incorrectly treated as an independent rating. In short, 
repeated measures of the same Individual were included In the 
factor analysis, which lessened the variance and yielded unusually 
high factor loadings. This was deemed necessary In order to 
Increase the sample size. While the assijmptlons of factor analysis 
were violated, this factor analysis was used only for item selection 
purposes. 

The factor analysis program in the data text systm was used. 
Four separate factor analyses were conducted on the data; these 
were all the dally ratings for the campers in 1969 and 1970 with 
each camper-day rating treated as Independent, Two separate 
factor analyses were conducted on^ the final ratings with the 
camper-rater being treated as independent ratings which they were- 
not. In terms of the factor analysis Itself, an Inter-item correla- 
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tion macrix was computed on ehe 75 items. This was then factor 

analyzed using principal components procedures. The highest colum 
correlation was used in the diagonals of the matrix. Four factors 
were extracted which appeared relatively Invariant over the four 
different factor analyses. These factors were then rotated to a 
verimax solution. J 

Using, these factor analytic procedures, five scales were 
constructed. This is one more scale than the number of factors 
extracted from the matrix; in this case a factor was divided Into 
two scales for conceptual purposes. A Llkert scaling program was 
then used to score the scales and to compute their psychometric 
characteristics. This program has an option which allows for the 
prorating of mlaslng data. In this option an individual score was 
not computed If one did not have at least 60% of the Items defining 
the scale completed. Wliere missing data did not exceed this criteria, 
the other lt«a was computed and this value inserted. In short, miss-, 
ing data was prorated and the average of other items was used 
for the scale in contrast to using the mid-point of the scale or 
other procedures for missing data. This program computes the 
item to scale correlation with the Itm Included and deleted. This 
data is presents d along with Items defining the scale In the next 
section. The inter-Item correlation matrix Is also computed but 
this data is not presented here for each of the scales. Finally," 
an alpha coefficient or estimate^ of reliability la Included for 
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each of these scales. Again, it should -be recalled that these 
psychometric characteristics of the scale are likely to be in- 
flated because of the incorrect assumption that camper'day ratings 
or camper-day-rater ratings were independent* when in fact they 
were not. 

With the limitations in mind with regard to the above described 
backgroimd procedure in scale construction, the following are the 
scales derived from the daily behavior ratings. 

The first scale describes a poor workeri that is, one who had 
to be reprimanded, ^pushed to work and showed little initiative^ 
He was easily distraeted^ required supervision, was uncooperative, 
lazy and t«ided to "fool around*" He was a follower rather than 
a leader, was unproductive, incompetent, sec a bad example, was 
passive and seaned to dislike wrk. This scale was the most 
concrete of the scales and thus laids itself to. a higher intra-rater 
agreem^t. The intra-lclass correlation was equal to ,73 and had 
an F value of 14.34 for 15/64 degrees of _ freedom. The alpha for 
the scale was ,954. In short, the scale has excellent psychometric 
characteristics and shows the greatest agreement between the dif- 
ferent ratters based on their final "99" ratings; that is, the 
stannary ratings at the end of camp. 
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POOR WORKER 

Scale 1 : 
Slim of Squares* 



0 

- * indicates the itMs-is reversed 





i^lpha .945 
Intra-class ' Correlation ■» 
F value - 14,34 for 15/64 degrees 


.73 

of 


freedom 


Var^ 


Item 


Correct R 


I 


reprimanded 




.55 


2 


pushed to work 




.67 


-p19* 


show initiative 




.68 


21 


easily distracted 




.71 


24 


require supervision 




.67 


26 


cooperative-imcooperative 




.82 


27 


hard working- lazy 




.85 


28 


leader- follower 




.69 


29 


serious- fooled around 




.67 


30 


produc t Ive- improduc t ive 




.87 


31 


competent- ^competent 




.77 


32 


enjoys work-dislikes work 




.81 


65 


good «cample-bad example 




.79 


66 


active-passive 




.69 
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The sacond scale Is called the Acts Out Scale and defines 
an individual ^om the staff tended to argue with and who complained 
o£ staff and campers alike* Ha "ranks" (teasas) others p is a bully, 
boastful, show*off , and is aggressive. He tmds to be grandiose, 
flaimts his masculinity, is theatrical and sarcastic and uncompromising 
This scale, with its higher degree of inference, had an intra- 
class correlation of .44 based on an F value of 4#89 again with 
15/65 degrees of freedom^ The alpha for the scale is equal to 
,869, 

ACTS OUT 

Scale 2 
Sim of Squares: 

Alpha ,869 ,^ . 

Intra-clasi Correlation « ,44 
F value = 4,89 for 15/64 degrees of' Freedom 

Corrected Uncorrected 
Var. i Item R R 



6 


argued with 


.51 


.59 


15 


complained of staff 


.46 


.53 


16 


complained of c aiders 


.46 


.56 


33 


ranks others 


.59 , 


.67 


34 


bullies 


.52 


.58 


39 


boasts (talks) 


.71 


.78 


40 


shows off (acts) 


.60 


.68 


4a 


aggress ive| pushy; abrasive 


.59 


.66 


44 


flaunts masculinity 


.50 


.58 


50 


grandiose about self 


.72 


.78 


56 


sarcastic, cutting 


.44 


.53 


57 


unc ompromis tog 


, .41 


.52 


59, 


dramatic, theatrical 


.51 


.61 
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The third scale describes a Croubled isolate;, that is, one 
who ingratiated himself to the staff and who sought help, received 
help and often talked of personal problems. The staff protected 
this camper who tended to be isolated, worked alone and stayed 
with few friends. He was childish, did odd things, was apprehensive 
and was a day dreamer. The intra-class correlation equaled .37 
based on an F value of sfeo for 15/64 degrees of freedom. The 
higher level of Inference probably caused the lower intra-class 
correlation for the scale. The alpha was computed to equal .783, 



TROUBLED ISOLATE 

Scale 3 
Sum of Squares' 
Alpha ,783 
Intra-class correlation - 37 
F value - 3.90 for 15/64 degrees of freedom 



Correct Uncorrected 

Var Item R S 

7 ingratiated to you .3^"^ .^S 

10 camper sought help .44 ,57 

11 gave help to camper .44 .57 

13 talked of personal problem .49 ,59 

14 protected camper .54 .61 
23 work alone .35 .48 
36 Isolated .50 .64 
41 stays with few friends .39 .54 
45 does odd things .43 .54 

47 childish .49 . 

49 apprehensive, phobic .35 .45 

53 daydreams ,39 ' .49 
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The fourth scale describes a good participant. That Is, 
somebody who, on a given day, appeared to be praiseworthy, talka- 
tive, and gregarious. And ha had a good day, was active, eheerful, 
accepted routine and appeared to get along well and to be involved 
In the life of the cmp. The scale had an Intra-clasa correlation 
of .425, based on an F value of 5,02 for 15/64 degrees of freedom. 
The Internal consistency ^ as measured by alpha. Is *905, 

GOOD PARTICIPANT . . 

Scale 4 
Sim of Squares % 
Alpha ,905 
Intra-class Correlation » ,45 
F value « 5*02 for 15/64 degrees ^of freedom 

Correct Uncorrectec 
Var Item R - 

12 pralsewbrthlness 

18 friendly 

20 talkative 

37 gregarious 

*63* had good day-had bad day 

-64 friendly-unfriendly 

-66 active-pas sive 

-67 cheerful -complaining ^ ^ 

68 Resists routine- accepts routtae 

-69 involved-imitivolved 

-70 likes cmp-dis likes camp 

-71 gets alOTg well-doesn't get along well 7n .75 .\ 



. 60 


.67 


,54 


.60 


.27 


.38 


.37 / 


..45 


.72 


,78 


.69 


.74 


.73 


.79 


.72 


.78 


,72 


.79 


,76 


.81 


^76 


.81 


,70 


.75 



- ^ indicates the item is reversed 
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Tha last scale derived from the factor analysis of the 
dally bahavidr ratings Is called the eoraaimlcative scale. It 
Implies an individual ^ho tended to go unnoticed, whom you had to 
set limits for and who talked of personal problfflas. He was friendly, 
gregarious^ dramatic and tended to talk of the city^ girls and 
family* This scale shows the least agreement among the raters ^ 
having an intra-class correlatlori of ,27 which, while significant 
at the .01 level based upon an F value of 2.85 for 15/64 degrees 
of freedom showed the leasts agreement among the 



COMi'lUNICATIVE , 

V . Scale 5 

' Sum of Squares* 

Alpha .617 
i Intra-class Correlation = ,27 
F value - 5,02 for 15/64 degrees of 



Var Xtem 



-5* went urinotlced 

8 set limits for 

13 talked of personal problea 

18 friendly 

20 talkative 

37' gregarious 

59 dramatic, theatrical 

60 talks of city 

61 talks of girls 

62 talks" of family 

* indicated the iten is reversed 



These then are the scales which were derived from the 
factor mialysis and the scale procedure. 



staff. 



freedom 

I : ; 

Correct Uncorrected 
R R 

!o .18 

.20 .46 

.30 .46 

.19 .41 

.43 .63 

.40 ,60 

.44 .61 

.44 .60 

.28 .49 

.16 .31 
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In sumoaary thm^ the fivt daily behavior rating scales 
appear to be relatively invariant over the factor analysis of four 
different sets of data* Factor loadings are falsely inflated 
hy the use of repeated measures of the same Individuals who were 
treated as independent , md that thirteen of the campers involv^id 
in the 1970 data had been rated on a daily basis in the 1969 data* 
With all of these limitations J however^ the it^s appear to repre- 
sent clearly defined scales. Conceptually they have a clear 
tmderling construct. These scales appear to have both face and 
construct validity and are adequate in terms of their psychometric 
characteristics. 

In terms of the use of the scales as instruments for assess 
Ing both group and individual mood on a daily basis ^ more llmita- 
tioifs have to be introduced. The most serious limitation on the 
use of this for assessing group mood is that the raters were not 
assigned on a random basis to Ihe different subjects. In the 
camp program, cOTpers were allowed to choose their work projects 
and were given relatively freedom of movemait within the camp 
program. Rating was done by those people who had the moat contacts 
with the individual during that day. In short, self selection 
worked and individuals were not randomly rated. 

The Vermont 1970 ratings were generally more carefully 
done on a dally basis and on a final basis, ^^here hypotheses have 
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baen tastad regarding the effaot of group mood on bahavior, ate, 
thasa ratings ware uaed. The ratings In 1969, whlla clustering 
in a similar fashion (1, a. , ylalding s^llar scales), ware probably 
less reliable measures for research purposes* Thay tended to not 
be done on a daily basis and to be done in a more haphazard manner. 
In stsEimary then the dally, behavior ratings can be S!umsarizad as 
yielding at beat relatively stable cons tallat ions ofjltams that 

appear to have clear face validity* The itCTas in fact do hang 

..." ' I . ■ ■ ■ 

together and form scales with adequate psychometric charactarlstlcs 

Their use for research purposes however Is limitad because of 

tha violation of assumptions of indapmdence between the camper 

and rater rating, the non- random ass igtment of raters* to campars 

and the relatively poor Inter-ratar reliability. In short, for 

research purposes, these behavior ratings can only ba considered 

as a large amd extensive pilot proj act suggestive of futura 

research* With these liialtatlons in mind they will be employed 

in the testing of subsequ«it hypotheses regarding individual and 

group mood and its relationship to the behavior, attitudes and 

motivations of campers. 

RATING PROCEDURE 

Each day the st-eff made ratings of the Individual whom 
they had contact with. As stated previously a wealmess of the 
study is that raters were not randomly assigned to canpers and 
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that self selection was allowed to work in terms of what staff rated 
what yoimgsters. Furthermore, the ratings reflected the fact that 
the staff had different types of relationships with the Gampers, 
some of which were close and friendly, while others appeared to 
be more distant* If the ratings were done accurately^ they might 
reflect, not the child's behavior, but the relationship between 
the child and the staff » There are also problems in that the . 
staff t«ided to see the individual as mire aggressive or more 
talkative depending on their own definition of talkativeness, TKey 
may have rated differently, but, in terms of ranking the campers , 
on these various dimensions, their rankings appear similar as measured 
by the intra-class correlation. That individual raters had dif- 
ferent definitions of what constituted talkativenest , agressiviness , 
etc., was a problem that had to be dealt with later in testing 
hypotheses. This problem will be discussed In that section. 

Three types of ratings were conducted* The first type 
was the dally behavior ratings on every Individual each day where' 
possible, "^^e second ratings conducted at the end of the first 
week of camp* These ratings, desipiated as "88'* ratings, were 
only made by three of the five staff* Finally, at the end of camp 
each staff made a final rating for the over-all performance of the 
yoimgster* These final ratings were made by all five staff, 
including the three who had made the 88 ratings* niere la 
a contradiction in using daily behavior ratings, ^hlch by intention 
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are designed to reflect daily changes in behavior, for overall, 
ratings for the whole month. Be that as It may, these then were 
the ratings that were conducted I the daily ratings, the 88 ratings 
at the end of one week and a 99 rating at the end of camp. These 
three sets of ratings have been used as a process type evaluation 
and for testing hypotheses with regard to dally behavior and 
alienation. The following are some of the hypotheses that were 
tested. 

Behavior Change . . 

Hypothesis li It was hypothesized that there would be 
improvements in behavior over the camp period. To test this 
hypothesis, the ratings of campers made by the three staff at 
the end of one week were compared to the ratings by the same three 
staff at the end of camp. In other words three staff rated all the 
youngsters on the basis of their first week's performance and 
their overall c^p performance. 

Two tests were conducted to see if differences did occur 

Li 

between the first and last week of camp. No statistically signifi- 
cant differences were found on the five behavior ratings scales 
by these three staff who did tha ratings. The signifleance of the 
T value for the five scores are as follows t Scale 1 had a two- 
tailed probability of .771| Scale 2 had a probability of .511| 
Scale 3 had a probability of .211; Scale 4 had a two-tailed probability 
for the 2 value of .554 and finally the fifth Scale had a two- 
tailed probability of .724. . . . 
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In short there were no statistically significant differences 
for the means of the group of 42 ratings between the first week 
and the last week of camp. The 14 youngsters were rated by 
each of the three staff, yielding 42 ratings for the first week 
and the last week. Since each rater rated before and after using 
their own level or definition of "aggressiveness or talkativeness"* 
I.e., the variable measure was taken into account. 

It should be recalled that In the Vermnt 1970 camp session, 
only one new camper attended the camp and all the others were fomer 
campers who were returning. In some cases, for their third session. 
For this reason then there may not have been much opportunity to 
change In that the camp was not a new experience except for the 

one new camper. 

To further test the hypothesis that changes In behavior 
occurred between the first week and the last week of camp, the 
Individual camper-day ratings—that Is, each camper was rated on 
each day for the first week and the last week—were compared. 
In only one of these comparisons — on variables of the "Acts Out" 
scale— were significant differences found between the groups. , 
On the "Acts Out" scale, 81 first week observations were compared 
with 83 last week observations. This yielded a T value of -1.94 
which had a two tailed probability with a separate variance estimate 
of a two tailed probability of ,053. In the first week the 81 
campers had a mean value of 15.90 and 83 camper ratings made, in 
the last week had a mean value of 17.03, indicating that there was 
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more "acting out" in tKe last week than in the first week. This 
finding may be a chance finding, since many T tests were conducted, 
or it may be a reliable finding. The two tailed probability 
estimate for the two tailed probability on the other behavior 

^ variables were- ' Variable #1 - .94; Variable #3 ^ *85; Variable #4 
,48; Variable #5 •74. 

In simmary then, only on the act-out variable -- i.e., 

did youngsters tend to act out more in the last week than the 
first week were significant differences found between the first 
and last week of camp. For the reasons discussed, there may not 
have been much opportimity for change because there were no new 
campers. In any case in all but the acts-out dimensions there 
appeared to be no change in camp between the first and las t^ week 
of camp. 

Alienation and Peer Orientation 
Hypothesis It It was hypothesized that yoyoigsters who 
were high on alienation would tend to be more peer oriented whereas 
those who were low on alienation would tmtd to be more adult 
oriented. It was reasoned that those youngsters who were higher 
on alienation would be adapting to group norms and would thus be 
more peer oriented. The group norms for many disadvantaged 
youngsters is to live, for today and not to plan ahead because 
there is little likelihood that tomorrow will be much .better. 
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and a cynicism about. people and a sense of power las sness. Those 
individuals who are low on alienation, i.e., who sensed a greater 
degree of responsibility for their own fate and were more optimistie 
about their own future, would be more adult oriented and would 
relate more to the staff in ca^ situation. 

,This hypot^sis was formulated prior to the factor analysis 
and the construction of scales of the daily behavior ratings. 
It was ^based on the assimptlon that there would be a pser orientedness 
scale* Unfortunately the scale construction did not yield any scales 
which were clearly a measure of peer orientation per se. Clearly 
the poor worker, acts out, and comnunicativa sqalea are not 
particularly clear measures of peer orimtatlon* The troubled isolate 
scale possibly shows *a greater peer oriM^tation as would the good 
participant scale. However / neither of these scales are clearly* 
measures of peer orientation. The relationships between these 
varxqus scales and alienation are discussed in detail in the section 
on behavioral cowelates of alienation. Briefly however, it was 
found that, the pre-ciUQp alienation measure R-5 was correlated 
with the five ratings on the final good worker scale at -*442, -.233, 
-.152, .062, and -.229. The acts out scale had only one significant 
correlation between the pre-camp alienation measure «id the acts 
out scale; that correlation was a .650. The remaining correlations 
were not significant and were positive. The troubled isolate scale 
showed Blight but all negative relationships with the pre-camp 
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alitnacion measure; these were respectively -.122, -.348, -.339, . 

-.004, and -.488 for the five different ratings. The good parti- 

clpant scale was correlated with the five ratings as follows i 

,218, .223, .173, t.240, and -.243. Finally the comnimicative 

scale showed a higher correlation, with the more cotmunicatlve 

person being less alienated. The correlations with this scale , 

were -.644, -.172, -.188, -.343, -.592, These correlations, two 

of which were statistically significant at the .05 level for a 

two-tp \md test, showed that the alienated person tended to be 

les^s c ' « mioative. Only in this' instance did alienation appear 

to be related to behavior but not; consiftently across all raters. 

i ' ' 

It therefore must be considered a very tentative flndliig. 

This, however, is not an adequate test of the hypothesis 
that alienated Individuals are more peer-oriented, because these 
scales do not clearly measure peer orientation* In order to 
provide a fairer test for this hypothesis, individual items were 
selected from the 75 daily behavior items to determine their 
correlations betv?een the pretest and the post-tests on the aliena- 
tion scores of the individual items* The following items were 
selected: They are #9 "talked to camper"; #10 "camper sought help"; 
"gave help to camper"; #13 "talked of personal problems" and #16 "com- 
plained of campers*" All of these Individual items were taken from th 
staff reaction to camper section. It was assumed that If the 



camper Is Interacting with the staff in these important areas , 
then it is a measure of adult orientedness. 

Two it^s were seleeted from the ''with peers" section 
to measure peer oriOTtation* These were Item #36, "'isolated" and 
Item #37 s "gregarious," On the basis of face validity, these items 
were assumed to be measures of peer orientation* 

It should be noted that the choices of confiroing tiiis 

hypothesis are greatly diminished because the pre and post camp 

aliOTation measures are being correlated with itaas and not with 
.* * 

a scale in p#er orientation. The reliability of individual itmas 
is obviously less than that of a scale and results are similarly 
likely to be less related. Furthermore, the alimation measure 
(R 5) %B being related to the 99 measures by five different raters. 
Including the director. Therefore, the 8 items of behavior as 
measured by five different observers are being correlated with both 
a pre and post test measure of alienation yielding 80 correlations 
between the individual items by five individual raters ^nd a pre 
or post alienation (R5) measure. Such a large number of correlations 
is likely to lead to chance correlations. For a correlation to 
appear signlfic«it, it would need to be correlated with more than 
one of the ratings of alienation. As the agreement between raters 
at the ItOT level is relatively low, this further complicates the 
problrai* In short this study cm only be considered exploratory. 
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The following Is a correlation in which rater #1 is the 

directdr and his correlations are given to both the pre'test and 
the post* test with the 8 individual items. In this rating the 
only significant correlations fo^d were with "talked to camper," 
which was related to the alienation pre test at -,792 and to the 
post test at -.702. In both cases the more alienated person spoke 
less to the director. In this study, the pretest alienation was 
found to be correlated with the director's rating -.701 and- -.338 
and with the post test with "talked to camper." This similar pattern 
was found with rater #2 but not among the other raters. In this 
instance the alienated person tended to talk less to the staff in- 
volved. For "camper sought help," the correlations with the pre- 
test and post-test were ,375 and .241 respectively. For neither 
rater ts this correlation significant nor are they significant 
with any of the other raters. In the "gave help to camper" item, 
the rating was ,444 with the pretest and .511 with the post-test. 
That is, less help was given to those who were less alienated. 
Rater 2 and Rater 3 showed similar correlations but only one of the 
director's ratings was significant; that is, with the post-test 
measure, "Talked of personal problems" was rated by the director 
and correlated with alienation on the pretest at -.408 and -.237 
on the post- test, neither of which was significant. Only for 
rater 4 was a significant correlation found whereby those 
who talked of their personal problems tended to be less 
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alienated. In the "coraplained of CMCtp^s" Itam, there appears to 
be no aignlflcMLt Qorralatlons. The director's pra-caffip rating was 
eorrelated .296 with the alienation pre-cfflnp test and -,154 with 
the post camp test, 

TumJjig now to the peer orimtation, the director's rating 
for the individual who was Is^olated was ,333 with the pre teat and 
*183 with the post test. For gregariousness^ the correlation with 
the pretest was ,122 and for the post test ,379, Neither of these 
correlations Is aignlf leant and in fact they are contradictory ^ 
with high alienation being correlated with botii gregarlousness 
and Isolation, For two of the other i^ol^tio^ ratings , there were 
foimd to be significant correlations with two of the other raters; 
with rater 4* ,678 aid rater 5, -,680, (It may be that the rater 
5 is rating was reversed by accident but that cannot be determined,) 

In simmary^ it appears unlikely that alienation was related 
to peer or latitat ion. A few si^lf leant correlations between the 
peer or adult orientation Items were found but these were not 
consistent across observers. One can only conclude that peer 
orientation was not related to alienation. It should, however, be 
kept in mind that from a methodological point of vIot the use of 
Individual behavior ratings at the Item level rather than at the 
scale level Introduces such great problems with reliability that 
it cannot be considered a conclusive test of the hypothesis* 
Clearly one would have to construct scales measuring peer orientaitlon 
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and thm correlate thtse with allenatiOT. On the basis of the 
above data, however. It does not appear that alimation is related 
to those Jjidlvidual items measuring adult orimtation or peer 
orientation* 

(^oup Mood and AllenatlQn 
Hypothesis 3t It was hypothosiEad that alienation would 
relate to group mood; specif ically^ that when things^were going 
well in the groups the more alienated todlvidual would be less 
likely to become involved and to be a "good partlclp«it worker^ 
etc. Also hypothesised was that the less alienated person, when 
the social climate was positives would respond and show differences 
in behavior* Previous correlatlCTial studies of alienation did not 
reveal significant and reliable patterns of behavioral correlates 
for alienation* The study proposed to relatta behavior over a . 
period of time to allaiation to see if there were behavioral 
differences in those who were more or less alienated. In order to 
test this hypothesis the four people scoring highest on the pre* 
camp alienation scale (R5) were^o^ared over time to the bottom f<^^^ 
or tit& four least alienated individimls* As stated previous ly^ 
four te^ campers in the year 1970 were plotted on daily behavior' 
ratings; two other campers were rated only at the end of camp* 
It was only on the 14 individuals that cons 1st ait dally behavior 
ratings were obtained* These individuals were ranked and the top 
four were plotted over the days which behavior ratings were 
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made In comparison to the other four. There are limitations in 
that this nifflter of CMapers is very small and in terms of statistical 
po^^er for a repeated measure analysis of variance, contrasting 
two groups of four can^pers over at most 25 different days of - 
ovservation is Inadequate* In ranking the scores on ali«iationj 
breaks did occur between the top four and top fifth in alienation 
and between the bottom fora^th and the bottom fifth* Despite the 
'loss of statistical power^ the top four and bottom four were 
contrasted because they represented imst clearly the highs and 
lows on alienation. To increase the sample size to five would 
have lowered the dlstljiction in terms of the allaiation measure. 
In summary 5 the top four individuals on the alienation scale were 
plotted over all the days in which behavior ratings were made for 
thOT in comparison to the bottom four, on the five behavior rating 
scales. 

A serious problem was Introduced by the lack of compmr ability 
between the raters and their own base line measures of what Is a 
troubled isolate^ a comnimlcatlve person and so forth* In other 
words ^ the individual raters disagreed on what constituted troubled 
.isolates, etc* The Intra-class correlation Indicates that the 
five differ«it raters rmked the Individuals similarly but they 
tended to have different base levels* This fact, in combination 
with the fact that raters were not randomly assl^ed to individuals 
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ovar the 25 days of ratings, tended to compound the problem. ^Iff 
for axOTiple, raters who differ in their base line in the behavior 
ratingi happen to work with a particular group of individuals 
either high or low, this could "wash out" differences betwera 
the group* In order to avoid this problffii, change scores were 
computed* Specifically, every camper who was rated by a staff 
on any given day had subtracted -from that rating that same staff's 
rating of the camper at the end of the season. In other words, 
every yoimgster who had been rated by the staff had subtracted 
from that dally rating that individual staff's final rating. 
Consequently, the scores that were plotted over timm were the 
degree of change from the overall 99 rating. For example if an 
individual tmded to have a mean of 16 on the acts out scale at 
the CTid of ca^ (on the 99 rating) and on one day had a 19 on 
that scale, the dhange would be computed with the 19 having subtracted 
from it the 16, yielding a score of +3. In other words, the scores 
plotted over time the daily ratijigs by each staff less the 99 or 
filial ratings, , , 

This call be only considered a working solution to the 
non-rfflidom assignment of the raters to campers in relation to the 
different base lines for tiie behavior ratings. This solution 
seeks to partial out differences between ratiers(and to adjust 
them out. There does, however, r«nia,in the possibility that the 
scores. reflect not the behavior minus the Individual rater's 
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bias but the variab'ility In the behavior. That is, some individuals 
may have an overall rating of being a good worker but go up and 
down a great deal; in such a case, the change score is a measure 
of that variability rather than a measure o£ the good work minus 
the Individual rater's bias, Impressionistically, it seems that 
the change scores were- not measures of variability but came closer 
to representing the behavior, adjusted for, base line differences 
between raters. Be that as it may, it is a dilemna and this Is 
only proposed as a working solution. Therefore, changes from the 
final rating were plotted rather than the actual ratings themselves. 
Those individuals who had the four highest and four lowest scores 
on alienation were contrasted on the five behavioral dimensions over 
the 25 days on which those behavior ratings were made. These two 
groups were plotted over time on their behavior ratings by an indi- 
vidual rater subtracted from which was that rater's final rating. 
The change scores then sought to represent the individual's rating 
on that behavior minus the rater's bias. 

These adjusted ratings were then plotted over 25 days in an 
analysis of variance with a repeated measure (the specific 
behavior rating scale) design over the 25 days. The statistical 
significance of the differences between the two plots were computed 

on the 5 behavior ratiiig scales which have been described previously, 

! V 

These analyses were. used to determinei 1) if there were differences 
over time between the two 'groups and 4) if these differences were 
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related CO group mood. The latter ftodlng is mora difficult to 
tease out of the data, and as a result Is a less reliable conclusion* 

With all the lialtationa in terms of sample size and the 
problms ^Ith deyeloplng behavior ratings adjusted for the indivi- 
diial base line dlffermces of the raters , three ou of the five 
bf^havioral measures over time for the high and low group on 
iklienation showed statistical differences. The plots of these 
differences over time for the five behavioral measures and the 
sfatistical analysis of the differences between the plots of the 
high and low alienation youngsters on the behavioral measure over 
a period of 25 repeated observations for the high and low groups 
will be presmted for each of the behavior rating scales. 

Graph #13 is a plot of the "poor worker" dally behavior 
rating scale. This scale had the highest reliability with an 
alpha of *945 rad a highly significant intra-class correlation 
of ,73, One first notices that the 99 rating fLppears to have come 
closer to being an average rating as over the 22 days. The ratings 
are about evenly distributed above and below the 99 rating level 
rating because the cmpers did not work on all 25 days of the 
camp. Other ratings daily behavior ra tings were only made for 
22 days* An analysis of variance with a repeated measure on the 
poor work variable over 22 days yielded plots that were significantly 
dif£er«it at the .211 level. There appear to be differences beWeen 
the plote but they did not achieve si.rjnlf Icance, In examining 
•the plot, It Is Importimt to recal chat tthla Is a measure of 
Q being a poor worker; that Is, when deviations from the 99 rating 
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are above the line--that Is, posittve*-that mems the poor worker 
rating was less than the usual 99 ratlngi i.e., being less of a 
poor worker means being a better worker, Converselyj having a 
negative rating means that the person was more of a poor worker 
than he or the group usually was. With this in mind we examine 
' the groups and find that on days 1, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12^ 14, 15, 16, 
17, 18, and 21 or 13, the group that was higher in alienation 
was rated as better workers. CCTiversely on days, 2, 3, 4, 6, 11, 
13, 19, 20, 22 or 9, those who were low on alienation were better 
workers than those who were high on alienation. In this set of 
comparisons, the assumption is that the scores are reliable measures 
of the persons working (with the individual rater bias adjusted 
out by subtracting the nimiier 99 scores). 

In an attempt to relate the data to the group mood^ we will 
examine the number of days In which the groups were working better 
than they usually did or worse than they usually did; the assiomptlon 
being that on days when a group was working better than they 
usually did they would be responding to the group mood and when 
they .worked worse than they usually did, the group mood would be 
worse. Examining Graph #13 In this light, we find that on 7 days 
the group high on alienation was working worse than they usually 
did and also on 7 days the group with lower alienation scores were 
working worse than usual* The group that was high on alienation 
worked better on 6 days than they usually did and the group that 
was low on, alienation worked better than they usually did on 2 
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days. Here find the high alienation group working slightly 
better than the low alienation* in conclusion the differences In 
the high allCTiatlon group and low alienation group on the "poor 
worker" variable plotted over 22 days were not significantly 
different* the difference between the 2 plots was significant 
at the *211 level* While it la difficult to ascertain the respon- 
siveness of the group to group moods ^ It appears that neither the 
high alienation or low alienation groups were differentially more 
responsive to good group moods as measured by how well people 
were working that day; the high alienation group did work better 
than usual on 6' days in comparison to the lo^ alienation group 
which worked better on only 2 days* In smnmary It appears there 
were no stpilflcant differences between the high alienation group 
and low alienation group on the poor worker variable and that 
neither group was particularly responsive' to the group moods as 
measured by how poorly or well people were working that day* 
The following Is Graph # 13. 
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GRAPH i 13 SHOWING DEVIATIONS FROM 99 SCOHI ON THE POOR WORKER SCALE 
22 DAYS FOR THE UPPER AND LOWER 4 CAMPERS ON THE 1970 Wmm 
^fflENATIONiGALE;R^^^ 
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In looking at Graph #14 one saea that chare seems to be 
a greater separation In the plots over the 25 days, graph 
plots the "acts out" scale which dascrlbes the sterebtype of a 
typical delinquent behavior- -aggressive, showing off, pushing 
people around«'-type behavior. The dlfferenea between these 2 
plots on a repeated measure analysis of variance over the 25 days 
shows that they are slpiiflcantly different at the ,045 level 
which corroborates the clearly visible distinction between the 
2 plots. This scale is a relatively reliable one having an 
alpha ,869 and an ljitra-«class correlation of ,44* In looking at 
the plot, we find that the 99 rating^ from which all scores are 
deviations, was not an average rating. The vast majority of the 
ratings were greater than the 99 rating. This is Indicated by the 
fact that TOSt of the deviations are! minus scales in which the 
dally rating was smaller than the 99 rating. For some reason, 
the final rating was much higher than all of the dally ratings. 
This raises questions about having subtracted the 99 ratings 
from dally ratings in an effort to separate out rater biases. 
Whatever the reasons for the 99 ratings being consistently higher, 
on practically all of the daily ratings, the 2 groups raerge as 
being distinctly dlffermt. The group which was low on alienation 
on only 5 out of the 25 days did act out quite a blt twre. In 
other words on 20 out of the 25 days, those youngsters who were 
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high on alienation tended to act in a more delinquent fashion such^- 

as cottLplalnlng, ranking others^ being aggressive, flaimtlng masculinityi 

.1 

BATcappic^ wicomprpmlalng, etc* It appears than that this is the 
group m^od v?hen the group is acting in a delinquent maimer as de* 
scribed' by the *'acts out" scale* Those lo\^ in alienation are doing 
It significantly less than those who are high in alienation. With 
regard to the research strategy it should be recalled that alienation 
per se v?as not related to the "acts out" scale. However, when we 
plot the both groups over 25 days on this scale, differences do emerge | 
in other words, alienation appears to be reflected in daily behavior 
but not In summary ratings. In this case we can conclude that the 
low alienation youngsters "act out" less and that when things are 
going badly with the group the low alienation youngsters are con- 
tributing disproportionately less to the general delinqumt mood. 
The following Is Graph #14. 
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_ ^ Graph #14 showini devlationa from the 9f score on the Acts Out Scale 
luERlOyf 23 days for the upper and lower 4 on the 1970 Vermont Pre-Caip 
^-^Uanatlon Scale R-5. ProbabU^ 
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On Graph #15 we find again that the high and low alienation 
groups are significantly different when plotted over time. This 
scale, describing the Troubled Isolate, was a higher level of 
Inference which is reflected In its lower alpha which was equal to 
.783 arid an intra-elass correlation of .37 which while significant 
is lower. The repeated meaaure analysis of variance over the 25 
days yielded differences which were significant at the .016 level. 
These are the most significant of the differences of the 5 plots. 
Again we see that the 99 rating does not appear to be an average 
rating as It was consistently higher than most of the daily ratings 
for the 8 individuals involved. 

~~ Examining the scale, we find that those who were. low on 
alienation on 19 out of the 25 ' days tended to show less of those 
behaviors indicating "troubled isolate"; on one day It was a tie. 
In conclusion it appears that those who are low on alienation tend 
over a period of time to be less troubled, less In need of help, less 
childish and less withdrawn. Again the alienation scale was not 
-foimd to be significantly related to the troubled isolate scale as 
measured by the 99 ratings. When looked at over a period of time 
however, clearly there are differences between the high and the low 
alienation yomigsters In terms of the behaviors measured by the 
troubled isolate scale. It appears that alienation relevant behavior 
emerges over a period of time and by implication as somewhat of a 
fimction of group moods. The following is Graph #15. 
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Graph #15 ihowlng deviations frofli 99 score on the Troublad Isolati 
l^g^lc^ale over 25 days for the uppir and lower 4 on the 1970 Vemiont pre- 
""^aop allaiatlon scale R-5 , Probability of the dlfterenees * .016, 
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Graph #16 the "Good Participant scale," which is adequately 
reliable (having an alpha of .905 amd Intra-class correlation 
of .45) shows relatively little differaice between the high aliena- 
tion and low alienation group. The groups appear separately; i.e., 
one day one group is high and the next day, the other group is. 
In the repeated measure analysis of variance, no significMit difference 
were found with the difference between the plots having a significance 
level of .'50. In examining the graph, we find that on 11 days those 
who were higher on alienation were worse participants; on 13 out of 
the 25 days those who were higher on alienation were worse than usual 
participants; and on one day they were tied. The difference of two 
groups Is not signiflcfflat. 

Looking now at days when the group mood was better (that Is, 
when the Good Participants scale was higher than the 99 rating) , we - 
find that on 7 out of 25 days the high alienation group was better 
than usual In terms of being "good participants." The lower aliena- 
tion yoimgsters were better participants than they usually were on 

11 days. Turning now to those days when the groups were worse 
partlclpancs than they usually were , (that is, when the drily rating 
had subtracted from it a larger 99 rating), we find that the lower 
all«iatlon group was worse than usual terms of participation on 

12 days, while the high alienation group was worse than usual on 

17 days. Here again slight differaices in being a worse participant 
than usual are not significant, ; ■ 

142 
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The "good participant" scale is probably the one most 
relevant to testing the hypothesis of group mood and its differ«itial 
effect on the high and^ low alienation in the plotttag of the high 
and low group over the 25 days on the good participant dtoension. 
No significant differences were foimd In the overall plota* There 
was only a slight and not significantly greater nimber of days on 
which those lower on alienation were better participants than those 
who were higher on alienation. In sttrtmiary the Good Participant 
daily behavior ratings show no significant differences between 
those high on ilienatton and low on alienation as measured over 
the 25 days. The following is Graph #16, 
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16 showing divlatlons from 99 ^ score on the Good Participant 
*'2r\B over 25 diys for thi upper and lowtr 4 on the 1970 Virniont 
EMS Eawp alltnatlon scale R-3. Probability of the differinees " JO 
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In^ examining Graph #17, the Cotimimlcatlve Scale, find 
chat the plots are different. This differences, when measured by 
the repeated measure analysis of variance, over the 25 days is 
significant at the .035 level. The scale has the poorest reliability 
of the scales, having an alpha of ,617 and an intra-class correla- 
tion of .27; this yielded on F , value of 2.85 which Is significant 
but low. Again the 99 rating which were used to adjust daily 
rating^! appears not to have been an average with the majority of 
the dally behavior ratings showljig less eorattimications than the 99 

I 

ratirig; In other words at the end of camp youngsters ware seen as 
mora/ communicative than they were seen on a day by day basis which 
may Indicate some Im lo effect. The signiflqance between the two 
plots is apparent in examining the differences over the 25 days* 
On 1? out of the 25 daySs those high on alienation were ragardad 
as more conimmleative; that iSp they traded to talk mora of the 
city, family s friends, snd were frlaidly and talkative. On only 
two out of the 25 days were those low on alienation regarded as 
more commimicative* On 4 days the two groups had identical icorea 
on cotmiunicatlveneas* In terms of conmunicatlveness as defined 
by these itemS| one can conclude that those youngsters high on 
alienation were fairly consistently more communicative over the 25 
days with the difference between the plots being sipilf leant at the 
*035 level. Again as in 3 out of the 5 icaleSj examinations of 
daily behavior ratings over the period of camp, we find that the 
&^o groups are significantly different and that this difference 
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emerged only In pl&ttitng over time rather than in final iiamary 
ratings such ft* the 99 ratings which were generally not iami'i 
to be correlated with alienation. The following is Graph #17. 
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Graph #1? showlni deviations from 99 scori on ths Conmunlcatlve Scale Upper 4 

13*'; 25 days for the upper and .lowir 4 on the 1970 Varniont pre'-sanip 
/ EM£ flatlon scale Probability of thi dlffirencii " ,035, , . " 
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In aKamlalng tha five plots cm the bahavlor ratings ovar 
this, pariod of tljnej wa find that tha high and the Iot^ allanation 
yotmgsters did not appaar ^to dlffar ovar tima on the dto«islon o£ 
baing a Poor Worka^ or of balng a Good Participant* In both caaas , 
the differances between tha groups ^ara not significant • Howavar> 
In tha thraa ramaljilng acalea we find that thosa low on allanation 
acted out lass^ that la, showed leas dallnquant bahavlor than thoaa 
high on aliffliatlQn, Thoaa on alienation tanded alao to ba 
rated as less troubled and leas laolatad. Finally those high on 
alienation were founds In comparlaon to those low on alienation, 
to be more eomoimleativa* 

in all easaa the pre-eamp alienation acores (R 5) ware correlated 
with tha final behavior ratlnga by the different staff* By in large^ 
a significant correlation was not found between the final . ratings 
and those of the allanation scorai In other words, tha overall rating 
made at one point in time (the 99 rating) was not found to be cor- 
related with allanation. However, when looked upon over a period 
of time, alienation dees appear to dlfferMitlate the groupa in 
three out of the flve^dally behavior ratings. / The top four and 
the lower four In all«iatlon were algnlf icantly dlffermt rated 
over tljae. 

While it waa difficult to relate theae findlnga to group mood, 
tha Important point Is tha t rilenatlon seeaa to be related to behavior 
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in a social context, and over a period of time and not in this case 
related to one time overall behavior ratings* The fact that such 
small samples were used, severely curtailing the statistical power 
of the analysis of variance, only strengthens this findings The 
finding is important in terms of identifying the relationship of 
alienation to behavior. It €^lso emphasizes the l^rge importance 
of relating attitude measures and personality measurement over a 
period of time and in different social contexts • 

In short the data did not lend itself to an adequate testing 
of the hypothesis that those high on alienation and low on alienation 
appear significantly different. As a fimction of group mood, the 
correlates of alienation, in terms of predicting behavior, must be 
looked at over a period of. time and in different social contexts 
rather than by being correlated to one time measures. More work 
should be done on determining the correlates of attitude measures 
in different social contexts over extended periods of time. This 
study can only be regarded as a preliminary exploration of these 
relationships. 



II'I The Testing of Some Hypotheses Relevant tos "PERSONALITY AND 
MILIEU J A THEORY OF SOCIAL ZNTLUMCE" (Durkin, 1972) 

The Sag« Hill Camp and Follow-up Program is largely based on a 
social Influence theo^ of personality, "Personality and Milieu: A 
Theory of Social In flu mce" (Durkin, 1972). 

In evaluation of the eamp program, specifie hypotheses were 
tested that are relevant to the theory of social influence. This 
theory is described in detail In Appendix G. 

One assumption of the camp program described in detail in 
Appendix is that poverty- ralavant attitudes, behaviors and moti- 
vations, etc*, are in large part group anchored. They are not 
developed at an early age but are tMre of an ongoing response to 
social milieux* To change these attitudes, the program sought to 
create a new group in the simmer ca^ and then to maintain that 
peer group during the year in order to insulate caa^ers from the 
poverty-perpetuating influmees of the poverty milieu* 

The theory of social influence is the theoretical imderpinnlng 
of many aspects of the program. For example, one goal of the follow 
up program is to insulate yotmgsters from poverty perpetuating in- 
fluences. The theory of social Influence dictates that one dom not 
take ten yowgsters to a TOvle, where there is little social inter- 
action, but Instead chooses activities such as bowling and the use 
of only two bowling lanes so that only two people cm bowl 



while the other eight talk. Similarly, the program is designed to 
obtain and maintain peer group support for changing poverty-relevant 
attitudes, motivations and behaviors, etc. 

From a theoretical point of view, the sumner camp can be 
regarded in a broader sense as a transfer experiment. Specifically, 
it sought to identify and measure poverty-relevant attitudes, no- 
tlvations, interpersonal skills and personality traits, which might 
be regarded as an adaptation to a poverty environment or milieu. 
Personality has been consistently defined as a relatively stable 
constellation of personality traits and characteristics. While the 
nu^er of these traits may vary, their relatively enduring nature 
is the essence of most definitions of personality. As a transfer 
experiment, this research has sought to partial out that component 
of the stability of personality which results from people adapting 
to relatively similar social milieux throughout their lives. Theore 
tically, this component of the stability of personality has not 
yet been partlaled out in those ontogenetic theories of personality 
which stress the Importance and enduring nature of early experience. 

In fact, personality is indeed relatively stable over time. 
However, the mianswered question is the nature and extent of the 
stability caused by an ongoing adaptation to such similar social 
milieux. Four Jtypes of evidence are particularly relevant in the 
attempt to partial out, both theoretically and empirically, this 
component of stability of personality. Evidence can be dyawn from 
the following areas of research; 
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1) In social iisychology numerous experiments haye shown that 

a variety of aspects of personality can he Influaiced In the imedi- 
ate situation. Asch (1951) deaonstrated that many, people' s per- 
ceptlori can be altered through pressure Co conformity. MUgram 
(1965) fotmd that when people are enmeshed in a systoi of authority, 
they can be coerced into performing acts ^Ich they otherwise 
would refuse to do. Douvan (1965) found that need-achleiJ^ement mo- 
tivation varied according to the prospects for relnforcraent. 
Schachter (1962) found that when the individual Is physiologically 
aroused, the «aotlons expressed are dependent on the cog^iltlve 
structuring of the situation. This Is Just a small sample of the 
findings In social psychology that can be regarded as evidence 
demonstrating that people's motivations, attitudes, behavior, percep- 
tions and ways of relating to one another, I.e., their personalities, 
are alterable by current social influences. 

Extrapolating from such evidence to a theory of ongoljig , 
adaptation Is hazardous, because of the possible effects of artifacts 
of the experimental situation, or biases In the smples of subjects, 
etc. However, such evidence may suggest that people's attitudes, 
motivations, perceptions, interpersonal skills, etc., are Influenced 
by present, ongoing situations. 

2) The stimulus deprivation experiments described by Herron 
and others (1953) suggest again that Individuals are continually 
adapting to their environment. When deprived of stimulus Inputs, 
subjects tend to experience visual ai^ ^uditory hallucinations, and 

O their perceptual skills tend to deteriorate quickly. Clearly, the . 
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Individual intaracctog in his enviroiment Is continually receiving 
feedback ragarding the accuracy ot his perceptions , «id without 
this faadbackj tnarkad disruption gmi occur in what might otheTOlsa 
ba considered relativaly enduring perceptual skills, such as thf 
ability to judge the third dimension. In short, it can be argued 
that stimulus nutrlm^t la necessary for the iMlntenance of the 
procasslng of Incoming stlauli, which again suggests that this 
component of personality^ perceptual skills at least, is 

contingent upon an ongoini ad«fptatlon to sttoull in the er* vlroiment , , 
3) Studies of the total Institutions » such as tbose of prisoner 
of war caaps CBattlehelm', 1943, and Schein, 1956) saggfist thit 
marked changaa in the parsonalitxraS' of adults caii be induead by 
what Goffinan <1961) describ»s as total institutions. The adtilt , 
soclalizatlor, they .observed has,i also been noted to occtar in military 
academies (Do mbush 5 195fi) , and prisons, as descrlbisd by Syfe 
(1958), Goffipaan, in his work on large custodial mental hospitals, 
describes the mortiflcatloii o£ patients and even suggcs ts, that what 
is conmonly considered a profoundly tntii.:piii^chic phenomeneni mainly 
chronic schi^uphrenlap may, Iti factj. be im iatrogenic lllneps 
resulting from^daptatlon to the custodial hospital a milleUp As 
the profotrnd impact , of these envtronmenta on personality has been 
recognized as accurriTig mostly In these mora negative ser-tlngs, 
attests have been made to marshal the field of social forces to^ 
create a therapeutic milieu. Such ^efforts have be«i .^escribed by . 
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Bettelhelm and Sylvester <1949) in the treatoerit of EUtlstic children 
and by Empey and Rabow (1964) in the treatment of delinquents. Suqh 

adult socialization to total Institutions suggests that personality 

i 

is more influenced by the ongoing situation than the more ontogenetic 
theories would suggest. 

4) Extrapolation from social psychology experiments to a 
theory of ongoing adaptation can be criticised on the basis that 
the behavior or attitudes influaiced were neither salient nor 
functionally important to more "core personality." Evidence of 
changes in psychopathology, however, would be considered salient to 
"core personality." Favoring the argiment for a theory of ongoing 
adaptatidn, Volpe (1969) and others have discovered a profovmd 
influence on "pathology." Their manipulation of present reinforce- 
ment causes the remission of symptoms, suggesting that an liaportant 
aspect of the maintenance of such pathology lies in the iamedlate 
environment and its reinforcement. In a similar vein, the studies 
of family therapy which have been reviewed by Mishler (1965), 
suggest that individual pathology is, in fact, part and parcel of 
a network of family relations. Laing, in his book Smitv. Madness & 
The Family (1965), further draonstrates that "thought disorders" 
directly reflect the perceptions of other members of the family. 
This category of evidence suggests that even such salient behavior 
as psychopathology is constratly being influenced to some degree 
by the social milieu. 
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In s^ite of all the evidence that social influence can Indeed 
ch«ige behavior and attitudes, a theory of ongoing adaptation should 
not suggest that people are simply Funny Putty, always being molded 
by the current forces in the environment. Tlieoretieal and empirical 
research needs to be conducted to Identify and measure that component 
of the stability of personality \i^lch is attributable to our ongoing 
responses to the ^fluence and opportimlties In the environment. 
Rappaport (1951) stma up this position In his paper on the relative 
autonomy of the ego. He suggests that the individual is neither 
solipslstlc nor stimulus -bound, i\it that his ego Is relatively 
autonomous, of both his Intra-psychlc forces and his environment. 

The research which has been conducted on the Sage Hill camp 
progrm a^ on a bro«der sample of general poverty teenagers, 
represents an attempt to examine the nature and extent of the 
ongoing adaptation of the Individual to the environment and Its 
implications for personality theory. Two of the hypotheses tested 
are wsst relevrnt and central to the theory of social Influence; 
these will be described in greater detail but for purposes of 
continuity will be mentioned briefly here. The first hypothesis 
concerns changes in alienation and self control as a result of the 
summer camp experience. Specifically, it was hypothesized that 
Che control period, particularly in the summers of '67 and '68 
in Vei.iL C, would be a disorganizing expirlence; the boys would 
feel greater alienation md less self control; these trends would 
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be revarsad In the exparlmmtal period j and^ as a result, Indivi- 
duala would become less alienated and develop greater self control. 

These hypotheses were clearly conflEmed for the siraner camp 
sessions In Colorado '67 md in Vermont '68 and In addition, were 
partially confirmed for the simmer crap session in Colorado '68, 
Vermont '69 and Vermont '70. This finding lends support to the 
Idea that alienation and to a lesser degree, self control (as measured 
by w^L^call^s Q3 factor on the H,S,P,Q*) are ramable to ongoing 
social influence; this finding has great significance for residential 
treatmant programs* 

The second set of hypotheses, described In the section on 
process measures, sought to determine wer a period of time the 
differences of those youngsters who were hlgh^ on allmation and 
low en alienation. In previous research all«iation was not found 
to be related to behavior. It was hypothesised that when looked 
at over a period of time, those yoimgs^ters who were high in aliena- 
tion would emerge as different when things were going well In the 

I 

camp,^ When things were going poorly, both the high and low aliena- 
tion caB^ers would be relatively imfriendly and uncooperative. How- 
ever, when the group mood chmged for the better the highly alienated 
yomigsters would not change and become more positive as would the 
less alienated youngsters. It was further hypothesized that the 
more alienated yoimgsters would be more peer group oriented, 
whereas ttie less alienated yoimgsters would be more adt^t oriented. 
These h^o theses were partially confirmed and will be discussed in detail 
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In additioti, several other hypotheses were tested regarding 
the role of soctal Influence and the social anchoring of personality 
characteristics, attitudes and motivation. It should be noted that 
It is extremely difficult to conceptualize and test hypotheses 
relevant to the theory of social influence, particularly in a 
correlational study with all its limitations vis-a-vis delineating 
a cause and effect relationship. The hypotheses tested can best 
be regarded as attempts to explore the extent to which people 
mutually influence one another and/or self-select thanaelves 
towards others who have similar attitudes, personality charcteristics, 
etc. The following hypotheses were tested: 

1. It was hypothesized that parents' attitudes, as measured 
by the six raw scales on the TOS , would be similar to their 
childrerfs. 

2. It was hypothesized that the parent's evaluation of the 
children on a semantic differential scale would be similar to the 
child's evaluation of himself. In other words, the child's self- 
esteem' would be similar to the parent's view of him. It was further 
hypothesized that where the parent had negative evaluation of the 
child, the child would show high psychiatric impairment as rated 

by the staff. 

3. It was hypothesized that friends of the campers would 
shew similar attitudes, again as measured by the 6 raw scales of 
TOS . 
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4. It was hypotheslEed that for the ivmrtmer cantp sessions of 
iCi^lorado 'fi? and Variant *68 combined ^ as wall as in the Vernpnt 

'70 session, Individuals who chose to tent with each other would 
show similar attitudes and personality traits as measured by the 
TOS and the HSPQ. It was further hypothesized that the strength 
of the correlation between the Individual and his soclometrlc 
choices would increase from the beginning to the end of camp. In 
other words, as they Imew each other better the correlations would 
increase in magnitude. 

5. It was hypothesized that staff whom campers in '70 chose 
to work with would be rated by the staff more positively. In 
other words, campers tended to choose to work with staff who rated 
them positively, . . 

An Important aspect of the theory of social Influence is the 
individual's amenability to the influence of others. While social 
Influences may prevail. If the individual Is well defended against 
them or unaware of them, they may have little effect on his personality 
or behavior. In system terminology, if his boundaries are relatively 
Impermeable, he may be relatively solipsistic vis^a-vls social 
Influence. Some defense mechanisms that would be relevant, to filtering 
out social Influence would include selective inattention, denial, 
rationalization, self-selection away from social influence that 
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threaten the status quo md self-selection toward desired Influences.' 
Again, testing hypotheses relevant to the Individual's defense 
mechanisms Is difficult, butt, because of their importance to 
the theory of social influence, this was undert^en. 

The following are the hypotheses regarding the Individual's 
amenability to social influence: 

1, It was hypothesized that those Individuals who were socio- 
metrlc "rejeets" or low on sociometric status would tend to be less 
accurate In their interpersonal perceptions, 

2. It was hypothesized that inaccurate Interpersonal perception 
would be correlated with p sychlatrlc'* Impairment , Those who tended 

to be Inaccurate in their interpersonal perception, be It cause 
or effect, would tend to be high in psychiatric Impairment, 

AN E XPLORATORY STUDY OF ms CORRELATES OF ALIEb^TION 

J' " _ - ^ 

Given the iihportance of- alienation, both In the literature and 
in previous findings in the camp study, an exploratory study was 
imdertaken to deteralne the correlates of alienation. In research 
over the years, a wide variety of data had been collected with 
regard to sociometric status, ability to work, daily behavior ratlngi 
and responses to the California Personality Invoatory, The .Expectancies 
About Aggression Scale, and the High School Personality Questionnaire, 
etc. The results of correlational studies of these various behavioral, 
atticudinal and personality characteristics with alienation are 
reported in the following sections. 

o IBlf 
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tm IMPLICATIONS OF THE EFFECT OF CA^ff ON ALIENATION AND 
SELF CONTROL FOR THE THEORY OF PE^ONALITY MJD MILIEU I 
A THEORY OF SOCIAL INFUJENCE 

In the Colorado *67 camp the control group was found to increase 
in alienation and to decrease in self control as measured by Cattell^ 
H,S,PtQ* factor Q3* These trends were reversed with the campers 
becoming flaore self controlled and less alienated than at the start 
of the camp period. These differences were significant. These 
findings were replicated with another group of yoimgsters 2|000 miles 
away and in a different year. In this replication youngsters from 
New York going to Vermont were again foimd to become more alienated 
during the control period* that trend was reversed and they befcome 
slightly less alienated as a , result of the cMap experience... With 
regard to self control, a similar trend prevailed but the difference*^ 
In self control were not significant for this group as they were for 
^tenation in the V'ermont group and for self control in the Colorado 
group, ' 

That these findings did not replicate in the studies of Colorado 
*'68 and Vermont '69 and '70 may well be because of the lack of a 
randomly assigned control group. In these replications each indivi- 
dual acted as his own control and the control period consisted of 
about five weeks while the yoimgster was still in school or Just 
out of school and about to come to camp. Unlike the Colorado '67 
and Vermont '68 the control group period did not Include randomly 
assigned subjects who were waiting during the same period as the 
eamp In July was occurring, Tha lack of randomly assigned control . 
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group of subjects ^ho were experiencing being out of school and at 
loose ends for this month may explain why the Jlndlngs did not 
replicate^ * ^ 

The two earlier caspa in a sense are an important test of the 
theory of social influence in the sense that they are a transfer 
experiment; I.e., they compare differences in alienation and self- 
control in Individuals in ^^uite tw different milieux-tat home on 
the streets and In a structured, organised and fun simmer camp 
experience. It may well be that the control group has a negative 
effect on alienation and self control because It is a time of dls* 
organiEation and negative experience. Bad as the schools are for 
many ghetto youngsters they do provide at least a xoodicum of 
structure for the youngsters. When out of school these yotmgstera 
may spend more time with their par^ts who often express more nega- 
tive attitudes toward these difficult and In'mwiy cases delinquent 
older adolescents for a greater period of time. Youngsters waiting 
on the streets may similarly be confronted with the frustrations - 
of hopes for and anticipations of an exciting^ fun and Interesting 
stumer* In short, the social psychology of being out of school with 

little to do may affect one's attitude and personality characteristic 

X 

That such a negative experience tends to hei^nten one's all^iatlon is 
readily imderstood as a result of being "at loose ends" and with 
little to do. CoT^sequently t it is no wonder that youngsters tend 
to become more cynical about their fellow man and more pessimistic 
about their ability through work and platmlng for the future to make 
their lives more fulfilling.,^ Stmllari^4here is little wonder that 



the camp, (where meaningful work Is provided one has a greater degree 
of control over one's fate and where social relations are m>v& 
satisfying) tends to reduce the previously increased alienation and 

also CO 'lessen It, 

In the case of self control the role of the current social 
milieaux seems less clear. In more ontogenetic theories of personality ^ 
self control or super ego is assumed to be determined at an earlier 
age. In the case of Freudian theory. It is assumed to be laid down 
with the child resolves the Oedipus complex by identifying with 
the father. If the findings of reduced self control during the 
control period and a slight Increase In the experimental period (a 
significant finding in Colorado and a similar tren^ but not quite 
significant In Vermont '68) is a reliable one and one which can be 
replicated (it was not replicated in the research reported here\ 
for Colorado '68 and Vermont '69 and '70), it has important impli- 
cations for the theory of social Influence and for residential/-^ 
treatment. Catell^s HSPQ's Q3 factor' (social control) has been 
shown to be relevant to Juvenile delinquency, with juvenile delin- 
quents being low on social control. If contrary to psychoanalytic 
and ontogentic theories of personality one's internal control 
waxes and wanes in relationship to external controls, this suggests 
that personality in general and self control in particular may be 
more tenable to change as a result of social Ijifluence. Specifically, 
the nature and extent of external controls bear on and affect 
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internal controls. Enhancing internal controls is one of the goals 
of many treatment programs. For those who treat delinquents particu- 
larly the process by which the locus of self control is transferred 
from the external environment to the internal is a little understood 
process but is of considerable significance. For this reason alone 
further exploration of the relationship between social control 
and mileaux is deserved. 

In the paper in Appendix A "A model for a summer camp and 
follow up program," there is a section devoted to ways in which the ^ 
camp sought to foster internalization of its values. Briefly, 
internalization was enhanced by having youngsters developing a 
reenforcement history which reflects the camp's rewards; i.e., for 
self-control, participation in decision-making, and for having good 
staff models to identify with. In summary the relationship between 
attitudes and personality characteristics and mileaux has been 
explored in a preliminary way in this research but the topic deserves 
further exploration considv?- .ig its implication for residential 
treatment programs. The details of the analysis of this data were 
presented in Section I. 

THE RELATIONSHIP OF MOTHER AND SONS ATTITUDES 

Much of the research has sought to identify similarities in 
attitudes and personality characteristics of people mutually involved 
as in the case of the sociometric choices, friends and relativeso 
It is assiamed that such close relationships are mutually influenti^,l 
and are likely both to cause a similarity of attitudes and to b-^^ 
Q found between people who share siid.lar attitudes or personaliV-r 
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characteristics, A study was imdertaken to determine If attitude 
similarities occurred betweai mothers' and sons' attitudes as 

expressed on the Teenagers' Opinion Survey scales, A sample of 
23 mothers filled out the TOS and their scores wer6 determined on 
five of the six TOS raw scales* These scales were attitudes about 
work, personal responsibility, group effectiveness, alienation 
and the semantic dlfferentlar "I am" scale* 

In this study it would clearly be difficult to establish cause 
and effect In any foimi similarities of attttudes* 

It should be noted that the sample of 23 irothers who rated the 
sons and completed the TOS is obviously a biased smiple of the 
mothers of boys who attended camp, which was in tuzn biased in 
terms of its representitiveness o£ the larger population of mothers 
and children* Additional data was collected from friends, fathers 
and relatives but was not used in the study because of an insuf- 
ficient nuB^er of subjects for statistical tests of correlational 
relationships* Therefore, this selected group of mothers, who 
probably can be considered more involved with their chil^en, 
concemed about them and willing to participate in crap program, 
including the research, .was , examined to determljie any similarities 
between their attitudes and their son's* 

No sigyilficant relationships were found* The following cor* 
relation coefficiait represents the relationship of the mothers - 
expressed attitudes on the scala with those of their sons. The 
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correlations are as follows! attitudes about work, r-.OSei 
personal responsibility, r".026| group «f f ectlveness , r-.125; 
altenation, r".255i and '1 am" scale ^.028. 

An interesting relationship that did emerge from the data 
was a significant correlation of r».798 between the mother's 
rating of herself and her rating; of her son. Apparently, the 
mother is likely to regard her child as she regards herself. 
There Is a possibility that this is an artifact of a response set 
to the semantic differential scales which were administered one 
after another. However, If this data is to be accepted on face 
validlcy, It appears that the way the mother feels about herself 
is similar to how she feels about her son. 

The mother's evaluation of her son was related to 
alienation: where the mother fait positively about her son, she 
tended to be alienated. The correlation is r-.574. The self-esteem 
correlation in the case of the boys was insignificant and negative. 
For these sons, self-esteem was negatively correlated, r«-.080, with 
alienation. One, and only one of the many possible interpretations 
is that when the mother holds a negative and cynical view of life, 
she compensates by seeing her son as a more worthwhile person. She 
thus makes her inner, more Intimate life worthwhile, while having 
a negative view of the outside world, I.e., she sees her son as a 
good person in an evil world. Most of the mothers were mothers 
on welfare and they may well, as they should, be a group who 
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resist nagativ# self -evaluations resulting from being on welfare, 
etc. 

Interestingly, both the mothers and the child 's positive self- 
esteem and their precelved view of adults**!* e. , "Adults think I 
am" was related to positive attitudes about work. Speclflaally 
boys* '"Adults think I am" scores were correlated r«.637 with 
attitudes abou^ work. The self ^evaluation "I Am" scale was cor- 
related r«.525 with work. The mother's self-evaluation scale was 
correlated slpiif Icantly r«* 461 with expressed positive attitudes 
about work. A final correlation was foimd between the boys' 
view of ' adults — I.e., the "Adults think I amll^scale and the 'I m" 
scale. The correlation was .456. / 

f In stomary, it was foimd that the mothers' attitudes about her- 

•/ 

self anid her children were signif leant lyj and positively correlated. 
In addition, her attitudes about herself ware positively correlated 
with high scotfBs on alienatloni by contrast, an insignificant but . 
negative correlation was fotmd betwe^ the child's self-esteem 
and alienation. For both children and adults, attitudes about one's 
self and in the case of children, the perceived attitudes of * 
adults about one's self, were positively correlated with positive 
attitudes about work, although to a lesser extent in the case of 
the mothers, - -^-..^ ^. 

To explaiA the data, it would appear that the mothers' self- 
estem and her views of her son were related. However, the children 
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in these eases adolascents, do not share the mother's attitudes 
about thmaaelves and, for whatever the influencea that affect their 
self-esteem^ they seem little related to the expressed views of 
the mothers. For both mothers and children j^strong relationships 
were found between self-esteem and the perceived view of adults^ 
with alienation and attitudes aboup work. One final note of caution 
in generalizing from this sample of miOthers and sons is that they 
may have had a stronger relationship than other samples of mothers 
and sons, and thus a greater similarity of attitudes. This sample 
is, compared to sons who could not get their others to fill out thi 
TOS, composed of ones who had a^stronger relationship with their 
mothers. 

PSYCHIATRIC IMPAIRJffiNT AND THE MOTHERS' EVALUATION OF THEIR SONS 

In 1967, 1968 and 1969, 23 mothers of children who came to the 
various simmer camps rated their children on the semantic differen- 
tial scale identical to the one used for the TOS* Each mother 
rated hers on a scale entitled '*The Boy Who Went To Camp," She 
also rated herself on the "I Am-' scale* These scales and the ^ 
son's rating of himiself were then correlated with staff ratings 
of the psychiatric impaiment of the child* 

Hypothesis 1: It. was hypothesised that the discrepancy between 
the mother's rating of the child and the child's rating would be 
positively corr^ett^^ with psychiatric impairment* In other 
words, wh«i the son sail h^self as different from his mother's 
evaluation of him, irrespective o£ the direction of the difference ^ 
fTQl iM f ^t^tier's evaluation,- htf^feSld Jaye_jJ%j^ier^at^ 
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psychiatrle ImpalCTienc, It was reasoned that inaccurata inter- 
parsenal parcaption is both a causa and effect of psychiatric im- 
pairment* ' 

This hypothasis can ba raj acted. The corralation of ^he dis- 

h 

crapancy score, irrespective of the direction of the discrapancy-- 
that is, whether tha son's score is higher or lo^er than the mother's 
score-was found to be correlated -.06 with ratings of psychiatric 
impairm«it. Howavarj whai the direction of the discrepancy was 
takan into account, it was foimd that the more /the child over* 
estimated himself in comparison to his mother '^s astimation, the 
higher tha staff's ratjjig of psychiatric impairment of the child* 
The lower the child's rating of himself in comparison to the mothar's 
rating, the less the staff's rating of the psyc^^tri^ impairmant 
of the child* 




In other words, the child's score was subtracted from tha mothfr 
rating* Whan the child scored higher than the Mther, it yielded 
a negative score* When the child scored lower than tha mother's 
scora, it yielded a positive score. This algebraic scale, ranging 
from -*16 to .19 was thai correlated for 21 subjects with staff 
ratings of psychiatric impalrmOTt, yielding a negative correlation 
of -*50. This is significant at the 57m level of significance with 
a two-tailed level test of significance* The significant correlation 
with the sample size is *43. 

/ 
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Of intarest in interprat^g thii finding la tha fact that in, 
the original cQffi^utatlong there was confusion about the direction 
of the relationships The correlation was found to be significant 
and it was reasoned that those children who sa^ thamsalves in a 
less positive light than their aethers would be psyehiatrically 
^paired, i.e., a poor self-concapt would result in a lower staff 
rating and would be a causa and/or affect of psychiatric impairment # 
Plausible as this intarpretation appeared, it was subsequently foutad 
Aat the dlraction of the corralation was tha reversa; nmQely, 
tha graatar the child's estimation of himself, the higher the rating 
of psychiatric Impalrmait by staff* 

An aqually plausible, psychodynamic Interpretation of this find 
Ing is that the salf-esteem 'measure is in fact a measure of grandio- 
sity* Thus^ the fact that Mra tapairad children rated themselves 
mora positively than did their mothers would be explained as part 
of their symptomatology and perhaps as ui attempt to bolster their 
faltering self-esteem and to defend themselves from their mothers 
negative evaluation* Either of these hypotheses is plausible i 
illustrating one of the problems of psychodynamic theory, to which 
aggression, for example, may be proved by It conspicuous absence, 
or equally plausible, by its presaice* 

The interpretation of this finding is supported by the ftoding 
that campers' self-esteem was lower than their frlandsi l*e., they 
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were less grandiose. Unfortunately, no tmpatrment ratings are 
available on the friends of campers. 

As with all correlational studies, the interpretation of cause 
and effect is diffieult; Another interpretation of the finding would 
be that the children are rating themselves accurately but the 
oothera' negative via*s of them has resulted ixi higher psychiatric 
impairment for these boys. Some relevant evidence is that the 
ratings of psychiatric impairment by staff, wh«i correlated with the 
mother's rating of the childrerj (not the discrepancy between mother 
and son scores) yields a correlation of ,50; this is significant 
beyond the 5% level, with a significant correlation of ,396^for 
a sample of 23. 

In smfflnary, there is a significant relationship between psychiati 
impairmCTt and both the mother's evaluation of the son and the dis- 
crepancy betweert the mo the ^ md soa .j t^^aluatlon and psychiatric 
impairment. While the plausible interpretations of these findings 
are almost limitless, it, can safely be concluded that it Is impor- 
t«it no use the two tailed test of significance 1ji similar explora- 
tory studies. 

For a sample of 41 subjects from the Vemont '68 session and 
the Colorado '67 session, staff ratings of psychiatric impairm«it 
.were correlated -,154 with the campers' pre- test self -evaluations., 
On the post-test, psychiatric impairment ratings correlated with 
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ths campars' salf -evaluations -.195* Nalthar correlations were 
significant but high psychiatric impairmant ^as negatively corrala- 
tad \iith salf -avaluat ion* The sama nagative diraction for the cor- 
relation occurs between the adult's vtw scale as filled out by the 
sub j act's ratijigs of adults and his psychiatric impairment* On 
the pre- test J paychiatric impairment was correlated with the adults' 
view '*203; on the post-test , -*222* 

In the total sample of 987 TOSs, the aubjecta' "I Am" scale 
and the "Adults Think I Am" scales were found to be aignif icantly 
correlated with r*,640. In siwniarizing the relationships betwem 
the TOthar's rating of the child and the child's salf evaluation 
and tha assa^ssment of the child's psychiatric impairment, wa may 
\ conclude that there ia a significant relationship between paychiatric 

\ . - ^ 

\ impairment and the mother's evaluations and the mother a evaluations 
relevant to her aonSs«--^Considering the aalioice of the relationship 
between mothars and aona, this is not surprialjag. Interpreting 
the finding is imrm difficulties beMuae of the ways in which self- 
eateem can fimctlon for the individual 'a psychodynamica | and the lack 
of clarity of what "the "I Am" acale ia measurtog, a*g. perhaps it 
is a measure of grandiosity* 
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THE RELATIONSHIPS OF CA^ffERS AND THEIR FRIENDS' ATTITUDES AS ^SURED 

BY THE TEEMGERS OPINION SURVEY (TOS) 

In Che Fall and Wlnte'r of 1968, campus ware askad to brijig 
in their friends, who would be paid $1.50^ to fill out the TOS. 
Gainers and their frienda cam^from various areas in Harlem to 
Cnl iimhi fl University where the questionnaires were filled out under 
the supervision of the projeet director. It was assumed that 
campers would tend to bring relatively good friends or at least 
people fairly well teiown to thma becaus^^of the time involved in 
getting to the imiversity, as well as the^apprehensiveneas with 
which many youngsters view questionnaires, e^e. On the basis of 
impressions, it appears that this in fact varied* For «cample, 
campers were being paid for each frimd that they brought in and 
some^MP^ra brought to large r^i^ers of yotmgsters who appeared to 
be less th^ good friends. These particular capers appear to%ave 
been leaders, were . outgoing and relatively more extroverted. Some 
of the campers on the other hand brought relatively few friend's 
and seemed to be mol^e shy, withdraw, and les^ popular. If this 
phenomenon did in fact occur, it would tend to lessen the relation- 
ship between the expressed attitudes of the cKQper and his " friends. " 

For the purposes of analysis, all of the friends' scores on 
the 6 raw scores, or the non*change factors, of the TOS were 
averaged; the mews of each group of friends on the 6 scale scores 
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In simmary, no significant ^relationahipa were fouiid between 

the attitudes of the friends and the campers who brought them, ' The 

chances of finding such a relationship were limited by the ^lative- 

ly ^small sample size of 16 calipers. In addition, the group de- 

scribed as campers' ''friends" included a wide range of relationships. 

Had campers been instructed to bring their five best friends j the 

similarity of attitudes might have been greater » However, relatively 

little similarity was found in sociometric choices in the camp 

program itself^ It is therefore likely that any relationship 

between attitudes of friends as expressed on opinion slirveys is 

weak at best. The determinants of friendships are many and varied 

and on the basis of this data, one can only conclude that similarity 

of attitudes was not a factor in capers* selection of people whom 

they brought to fill out the questionnaire. \ 

SOCIOMETRIC CHOICE AND SmiLARITY OF ATTITUDES 4ND PERSONALITY 
^ CHARACTERISTICS / 

In 1967 in Colorado two five week simmer sessions were ^^3^ 
In ,1968 two sunmer sessions were rim in Vermont with essentially 
^"^^ different groups of youngsters. Most of these yoimgsters had not 
taiown one anottier prior to coming to camp* Six campers from 1966 
returned to the 1967 Colorado camp but were deleted from the sOidy 
as subjects because it was felt that they were likely fco be 
chosen on the basis of previous acquaintance. The study sought to 
determtoe whether there was a similarity in attitudes an4 personality 
characteristics of sociometric choices* At the end of campj socio- 
metric structure was again determiued and a correlational study was 

ERIC 



done of the individual's sociemecric choices, personality characteris- 
tics and attitudes. ' 

The soclometric choiees ware date?a^^d"ln the course of in- 
dividual interviews; the camper was asked in confidence who ha ^in*xld 
like to tent with, work with or go on a trip withr^ The first inter- 
view was conducted after one week of camp and the last interviwr 
was conducted at the end of camp. It was hypothesized that there 
would be a greater shift in sociometric choices toward similarity 
of attitudes and personality characteristics as people got^ to taiow 
one another* Newconi (1961) had found this, to be the case in The 
AeQualntance Process. 

The two instriments used in this study were the raw scores 
(that is J the six factors) of the Teenagers Opinion Survey and the 
fourteen pe^rsonality characteristics as measured by Cattell's 
High School Personality Questionnaire* The subject's owi score on 
the six attitude scales id the fourteen personality characteristics, 
were thai correlated with his first choice for someone to tent 
with, his second choice for someone to 'tent with and the last 
person he would be willing to tent with. Only tenting was included 
in this study because that seemed most appropriate as -a measure 
of friendship in contrast to sociometric choice for work and for a 
trip which entail some specific desirable attributes* The pretest 
scores on the TOS and HSPQ of • the subject and his sociometric 
choices at the end of the first week were correlated. Both tests ^ 



TOS and HSPQ, were used for correlations with the subject^s ovm 
gj^^ scores on the variablas and the postte|ti. Because the study 
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sought to assess changa, the post tests ware used^for the post 
sociomatric. Assuming that as campars got to kno^ one another, they 
would select friends more on the basis of similarities in attitudes 
and personality traits Mid also that these choices mutually influence 
orrb another, change might occur as a resuj^t of the camp and contact 
with a friend or tent Mte. Consequently, the post tests were used 
for determjUiing the correlation between attitudes and personality 
characteristics of those who were chosen as highly desirable to tent 
^ith and -ae -least desirable to tent with. The following is a siinmary 
of correlations between the subject's own attitudes on the Teenagers 
Opinion Survey (6 factor non-change version) , the HSPQ and those of 
his SQciometric choices^ and rejects. 

It was hypothesized that in the beginning of camps compared 
to at the end of the camp, there would be a lesser relationship 
betwera attitudes, as measured by the TOS^ and personality character-* 
isttcs, as measured by the HSPQ. It was felt that as Individuals 
got to know one another and sorted themselves out that there would 
be a greater cbngruity between their attitudes and personality 
characteristics. The hypothesis tested was only that the relation- 

0 

ships would become stronger and prediction in the direction of the 
r elationship was not attempted. Either ''birds of a feather could 

flock together" or "opposiCM attract." 

Generally about 64 campers in the Colorado 1967 camp and the 
Varment 1968 camp had their scores on the pre camp TOS and HSPQ 

I 4 i 
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eorrelated with tim, i^ra test TOS; knd HSPQs of their first ehoice 
to cant with, thalr second ehoica to tent with, and thellr last 
choice to tent with* . 

.Similarly at the end of\camp each individual's scores on the 
six raw TOS scales and the 14 HSPQ dimensions were correlated ^with 
the camper's first choice, second choice ana last choice to tent 
with at the end of camp. The table of correlation coefficients 
between the individual's own score and those of his first, second 
and last choice on the TOS and HSPQ administered at the beginning 
of camp and the end of camp are presented in Appendix H, 

Generally around 60 subjects were included in this analysis. 
The sample size for each of the corralation coefficients varied 
because some individuals may have not filled out some particular 
scale, Ir\ examining the various correlation matrixes one finds 
on the precamp TOS the individual ' s attitudes scale scores are 
not significantly correlated. For his first choice, t±ie average 
correlation coefficient was ,14 and they ranged from .23 to *08, 
For the second choice on the TOS scales the average correlation co- 
efficient was .08 and they ranged from -,22 to -.01. On the last 
choice, (that is, the Individual who the subject would care least 
to tent with) the average correlation coefficient was ,178 and 
ranged from .30 to -,12. Clearly there seams to be little relation 
ship between the person and his soclomatric chQicas at the 
beginning. 
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In the preeamp corriilatiotial stw ' ■ five significant cor- 
relations were found for the first e ; with the HSPQ. There 
were significant correlations between the subjeccs own scores 
on factor A, factor D, factor F, factor H, and factor Q3 and those 
of the first choice. The average of all of these scales was a 
correlation of .20 and It ranged from .43 to -.04. On his 
second choice one signif leant correlation coefficients were 
found with factor B. On the person's last choice (that is, the 
person who they would least want to tent with at the beginning 
of camp) seven significant positive correlations coefficient out 
of the 14 HSPQ scale. These significant correlations were found 
with factors A, B, E, F, G, H, Q2 and 03. The correlations ranged 
from .53 to .04 and had an average of .20. Appareritly dislikes 
had a stronger relationship. 

The post camp correlation of^-TOS ^survey scales and the post 
cas^ HSPQ personality characteristics also show little relationship 
between the subject and his scores first, second and last choice. 
Starting with the post camp TD^ we find that there are no signifi- 
cant correlations between th%-'£lrst choice a-nd the second choice 
of the cMpers at the end of camp. The average correlation is .086, 
For the second choice the average is .10. Respectively they ranged 
from .23 to' -.03 and from .20 to ,07, With regard to the last choice 
OTi the TOS, one significant correlation coefficient was found on the 
allanatlqn scale. Here the correlation between the subject's post camp 
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scale and his last choice was -.35. On the last choice the cor- 
relation coefficient range from -.35 to .02. 

In the post camp. HSPQ we find one significant correlacion 
coefficient for the first choice we find that factor 0 is eignif icantly 
correlated between the first choice and that of the subject. On 
the second choice we find that factor C and factor Q2 are significantly 
correlated. On the last choice we find that factor 0 and QZ are 
significantly correlated. In all cases the correlations were 
positive and we find that the subjects tended to have similar scale 
scores whether it Is the ftrst, second or last choice. Suomarizing 
Che results there appears (as there was in the following study of 
the sociometrlc choice of the 1970 campers) little in the way of a 
strong relationship between soclometric choice and expressed 
attitudes and personality charact -■•.•.sties. The twenty significant 
correlation coefficients out of the 120 correlation coefficients 
computed were significant at the .05 level. That is 15.6% of the 
correlation coefficients were ioxmd to be significant. These tended 
CO be found predominately In the HSPQ scales and In the pretest. 
Invariably when one computes so many correlation coefficients the 
chance significance has to be accounted for. One would expect by 
chance to find six correlation coefficients to b. signlf leant. 

In summary while the data is not strong there appears to be 
only a slight relaclonship between soclometric choice and parti- 
cularly personality characteristics. An examination of the various 
correlation matrixes however does not indicate consistency In the 
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results* One must therefore conclude that if there Is a ralation- 
ship beWfeen sociometric choice and one's expressed attitudes and 
personality characteristics it tends to be a minor one, that is more 
evident in the ease of individuals who were rejects* Given the 
wealmess of the findings it would be impossible to take into account 
the direction of the relationship* One cannot therefore conclude 
on the basis of the findings whether "birds of a feather tend to 
flock together" or "opposites attract^' which is beyond the 
theoretical underpiimings of the hypothesis being toatad. Similarly 
one cannot conclude that the relationship of choice and attitudes 
and personality characteristics got stronger as people became acquainte 
Interests and behavior might show such a strengthening of the rela- 
tionship ^ but attitudes and personality traits did not in the 
Colorado 1967 and Vermont 1968 camps. 

In another effort to detemine if people are attracted to each 
other i,e*j tend to choose to be with people who express simJ.lar 
attitudes a correlational study was undertaken of the expressed 
attitudes of campers in 1970 and their sociometric choices. 
Specif icallys each camper's attitudes as expressed on the six raw 
scales of the TOS were correlated* These scales are respectively: 
1) "Attitudes About Work;" 2) "Personal Responsibility;" 3) "Adults 
Think 1 Am"; 4) "Group Effectiveness;" 5) "Alienation;" 6) "I Am." 
The icale scores were correlated with sociometric choices with 
regard to who they vmuld most like to tent with and least like to 
tent with J who they would most and least like to go on a camping 
trip with, and finally, who they would most and least like to 
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go to work with. Since a pre and post ^'Administration of the 
Teenagers Opinion Survey were given, the subject's pretest will 
be correlated with his early camp sociometric choices; his 
post-test will be correlated separately* It should be noted 
that the campers in the 1970 session taiew one another beforehand* 
Consaquently , whatever self-selection occurred, c^y have 
been gcing on for many years. In the study previously reported, 
the correlation of attitudes and personality characteristics and 
sDciometric choices was at the beginning camp, when most of the 
c^^"?crs were relatively unlcnown to one another ^nd at the end of 
c.amp * 

Returning to the 1970 study, only two significant correlations 
of 72 \v found b^^t::ween the subject's expressed attitudes and those 
of. Ats first cnalce and last choice for tent^g with, cMiptng with 
and working wl:h someone, bcth on a pretest and poat*tes]t score, 
A signlficart negative corrtl/^tion occurred between the "I Am" 
scale of tbe respoadent and his first choices. The correlation 
wa3 -.74. A positive correlation was found between group effective*' 

nass and the first choice of tenting with someone on the post-test. 

/ ^ 

• - - - I 

This correlation was *65^ Since these cerrelations dpn t remain 

the same between pre-teat and post test, it Is most likely that 

they reflect chance findings; one would expect about three such 

findings aswng 72 correlatiims at the *05 level of significance. 
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To suBmariie and to indicate the level of correlation in thes4^ 
studies J the average correlation between the subject's own scores 
on the six TOS scales and those of his first and last choices ^ill,. 
be given. The correlation coef f JfClents are as followai 

1) ' Under "camping with,-' averaged across the six scores ^ the 
correlation coefficient was -,125 and with the last choice *,156 on 
the pretest. On the post test correlations were ,020 and ,116'' . 
respectively. In shorty there wt^s little correlation between at- 
titudes and sociometric choices In camping using the Teenagers Opinion 
Survey Scores e 

2) For "tenting with^" the average correlations for the pre- 
test for the subject's first choice was **119 md for the last choice 
-*141, When post test data ^vere usedj the average correlations were 
*086 and -,18, Again, there is little significance* 

3) Wirii regard to work, sociometric choices to work withv the 
correlation for first choict' on thfe preteer: i^7ere ,08 and last 
choice -,143. Using post camp attitude scores, the averags cor- 
relations were -,115 and -,273, 

In suTTTOary^ only two out of 72 correlations were found to be 
significant and there appears to be little evidence using scores 
derived from early camp test admlnistraa ons or later camp test 
administrations that there Is a relationship between one's attitudes 
as expressed in the Teenagers Opinion Survey and those of one's 
sociometric choices. 
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One of the scmlas used in the study ^as an ''attitude about wo^k." 
High scores on this scale reflect positive attitudes ' toward work, . 
For tne 1970 Vermont sample of 16 subjects ^ It was found that ex- 
pressed attitudes about work were not significantly correlated with 
soclometrlc choices; that is, of who you would like to work with. 
Using the pretesc, the correlation of work attitudes and soclometrlc 
work choices was .16; on the post*test the correlation was ,13* 
Attitudes about work were significantly correlated with Iimer Control 
pre* test. The pretest correlation was .58 with inner-control and 
the post-test was .66 "^ith the Itmer Control scale of Guttentag (1969) 
The^ work factor ^^i^it j on tba pretest were fovmd to be correlated 
*32 with the iJt-s^cag^ of times that the person came back to cmip, 
v^wfc of the times that it was possible for him to come as of 1970, 
li- short J attitudes about work were relatively imrelated to one's 
suciovnet7:ic choices with regard to work, 

SiBmDarizing previous research, ratings by the staff of camptts' 
work performance were found to be correlated positively with the 
scales on the work factor! ,24 on the pretest and ,45 on the post- 
test. Again, it appsars that work attitudes are restively uncor- 
related with behavior. In c-ontrast, however, staff ratijigs of cdmpers 
on work and the campers soclometrlc choices tend to b ^ correlated 
significantly. In other words, it appears that staff and campers 
alike are able to rate who is a good worker. 

In a previous study, it was foimd that being perceived as a 
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good worker tended to be positively correlated with group estimates 



of an individual's performance in an mbiguous task. In this study ^ 
all mM^ers of camp guessed what an individual would score on a 
ring^toss game* Those who were high in soclometric choices to work 



For the 1967 Colorado and 1968 Vermont groupSj it was foimd 
that the precainp soeiQmetric choices of 44 campers were corr^elated 
-,103 with attitudes about work; the post--test correlation was 
.20 between sociotQetric choice and attitudes about work* In 
sumda^^ in the instance of work^ it appears that soclometric choices 
were better related to performance and behavior and little related 
to espo^jssd attitudes on the questiomiaire* 

SOCIOMfiillC CHOICE OF COUNSELORS AND THE EVALUATION OF CAMPERS 

It was hypothesised that there would be a positive correlation 
between counselor's ratings cf the campers and the choice of that 



counselor by campers In other words, campers would choose ^^pbrk 
with counselors who x^ated them posittvely^ Data to test this 
hypothesis was collected in 1970* At the end of camp each ccimselor 
rated each of fourteen campers on the daily behavioT -^Ings. These 
behavior ratJUigs were thm compiled into ratings scales whose ccmtant 
and psychometric characteristics are' described previously. The 
choices^ of counselors were then sorted into first choice^ second 
choice, third choice and last choice, A one way analysis of yarlance 
a F ratlo,;\was ccnputed for each of the first , second^ ;hlrd and 
last choice counselors and ratings on the five behavior ratings 



scales. In other words, the first, second, third and last choice 



with were perceived as high scorers on the ring-toss experimCTLt, 
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covmsalors and ratings on the five behavior ratings scales • In 
other words I the first, second, third and last choice of each of 
14 campers were tested with an F ratio* The ratio within and between 
group variance for significance and a T test were computed butween 
the first choice and the second choice and the last choice of the 
camper. In general, it was foimd that the counselors who were chosen 
first by a campiir tended to rate that camper more positively than 
co^r^^^l<3^^ ^ho ware the camper's last choice* 

There is an . ^herent contradiction in using behavior ratings ^ 
a measure of whose reliability is relatively high agreement between 
the raters^ for this purpose. The intraclass correlation of ratings 

for these 14 subjects by these five raters is: for the scale "-poor 

. j_ ^ 

worker^ ,73; "acts out," *44; "troubled isolate"^ .37; "good parti- 

% 

cipant" ,45; and "cocmimicatlve," * 27 pall of which are significant 
beyond the *01 level. It would appear that scales such as "poor 
worker" would have relatively high inter-rater reliabilities and 
show less of a relationship with sociometric choice* However, the 

more ambiguous scales are t^re apt to reflect the positive ratings, ^ 

I 

Id€:'ally, one would have chosen semantic differentials or cwre 
antoiguous scales in order to maxtolze the chance of finding^ a rela- 
tionship between sociometric choices and ^e ratljigs by the persons 
being chosen. With these limitations In Imind, the followijig is the 
probability for the F ratio and the T Test based on a pooled varian^ 
estimate ^d a separate variance estimate respectively for each 
of the five behavior ratings* The "poor worker" category had an F 
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ratio of .ISO and a T value with a probability of ,764 with a 
pooled vartanee astimate and ,782 with a separata variiuace estimate. 
This is the moat concrate of the scales and the least likely to 
reflect Intar-personal attraction. The "acts out" scale had 
F ratio with ,134 and T values for the tests of the means beween 
the first and the last choice with a probability of ,031 a^d ,040, 
The "troubled isolate" scale had an F value of ,121 and T tests 
probabilities of .035. and ,077 respectively, The "good partici- 
pant" scale had an F ratio of ,384 with T probabilities of ,174 
and ,207. Finally ^ the "conm&micattve" scale had an F ratio of 
probability .015 and T test for the difference bet^?aen the first 
and the last choice with probabilities with a pooled variance esti- 
mate of .054 and with a separate variance estimate of ,067* 

In sumwry, it.appaara that with the movm ai^lguous scales 
there tends to be positive relationship between the counselor's 
evaluation of a camper and his being chosai by that camper. While 
the relationships are weak^ there does appear to be some relation- 
ship , particularly when the behavior ratljigs tend to be more aniiigu- 
ous. It would appear that positive evaluations are to some extent 
a determinant of sociometric choices and may be one of a nmnber of 
causal factors. Further isaarch would need to be done using niora 
ambiguous scales which would maximize the opportunity for inter* 
personal influence and attraction elected, 
INTERPERSONAL PERCEFriONS 

In the previous studies ^ we have i^rught to deteOTine the 
similarities of attitudes ^d personality traits for individuals 

■ . m 



who are brought together by friendship, participation in groups and 
families. Except in the case of Mthars and sonSi we foimd few 
similarities. Such correlational studies are limited in the data 
relevant to discussing causality. 

These studies were undertaken ^o examine self-selection and 
other variables relevant to social influence* Of equal importance 
toj the theo^ of social influence is an examination of the ways 
individuals insulate themselves from social influence. In general 
systems terms how, in what ways, and what are the determinants of 
permiability ot the individual Vs botmdaries separating htm from 
his milieu. The mechanisms of defense such as denial, rationaliza- 
tion, displacement, projection, selected inattention and inter^ 
personal perception are all relevant to the issue of permiability. 

Interpersonal perception and the numerous mechanisms that 
are affected are central to the theory of social influence's they 
play a pivotal role in filtering out social influence and making 
the Individual open to social influence. One DaDdest study was 
imdertaken with 21 subjects in the Vermont 1968 suamer camp* 
Each yonngster was asked to rate the camp, the staff and hw the 
director would rate that camper on the semantic differential 
item^ in the Am" scale. The camp director rated the youngsters 
and from his scala score the campers scoia was subtracted yielding 
discrepancy score ranging from a positive score t,p those who under- 
estimate the director's score (on the scale a high score is 
positive and a low one Is a t^egative evaluation). To those 
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who overestimated the director's evaluatioiiT^ It v?ill be recalled 
that the direction of the discrepancy \^as critical In the study 
of the mother's evaliia^I.on« 

It was hypothesized that this discrepancy score would be 
correlated with th# ratijigs of the camper's psycniatric impairment. 
Since poor Interpersonal perception can cause impairment mxid vice 
versa, it is difficult to discuss causality in the relationship* 
It was, however s hypothesized that they would be correlated* No 
significant relationship was found* The correlation becween the 
discrepancy score and the psychiatric impairment was r^*069* The 
discrepancy score was insignificantly correlated with the director's 
rating of the yoimgs^ers at r^,307* It was, however^ significantly 
correlated with the youngsters rating of "camp is'^ r^-*514 and his 
perception of how the director would rate him r»*-887. In these 
two instances w i " e youngsters saw himself as rated i.ess , positively 
than the director did, l*e,j he had a positive discrepancy score, 
he tended to rate the c atop and its staff less positively* Conversely^ 

when he overestimated his ratlJig by the ^director, i.e., had a 

I 

! 

negative dtscrapancy score, he was more positive about the camp and 
its stafi. In other words, these 21 youngsters tended to see 
three facets of , the camp, the director's rating of them, the 
-camp staff, and the camp, atmilarly* They tended to be positive^ 
or negative In all areas of their perception. How their view 
of camp affected their axpcrience of the camp vis a vis s^lf* 
fulfilling prophecy, etc.. ^vfi important but unexamined question* 
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In exploring the correlacea of the discrepancy scores t^o 
H.S*P.Q* second order factors eKtroverstons and independences ware 
tomid to be significantly L^rrelflted. In order, the pre-camp, post- 
camp . post-one y^ar ektroverslona scores were correlated *016, 
«.5835 and -.563* The latter two are Bignificant with thosa who 
underrate their evaluation being leks extroverted and thosa who. 
overrated thmsalves as more eKtros/erted* 

The pre I post Mid post one year scores on independehce were 
correlated with the discrepancy score arid are respectively ,236, 
,438 and\520* The latter two are significant and indicate that - 
those who underrate .their rating by the director tend to ba more 
independent; 

A most tentative conclusion from this data is that if you 
see others overrating you you tend to be extroverted^ and if you 
tiiink they would underrate you you are more likely to be independent , 

The other sipiificant correlates of the discrepancy score 
which may well be chance^ are for the post camp TOS attitudes toward 
work scale* On' the post camp H*S*P,Q, significant correlations 
were found with factors B and factor J on the post one year H.StP^Q,^ 
with factor 0 and with derived score on creativity. Again these 
my be chance findings particularly since they^ imlike extroversion 
and independences did not correlate over more than one administra^ 
tion and on face value are difficult to explain. 

In senary, the hypothesized correlation between the discrepancy 
score, indlcatJ^g poor interpersonal perception, and psychiatric 
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impairment was not cd firmed. However, the discrepancy scera was 
related to the way the camp and its staff waa perceived and to 
measures of Independanca and ext rovers ion. These correlates seem 
Indicative of Interpersonal perception as, a filter of social in- 
fluence and of personality traits all of which are central to the 
theories of social influence and tl v, like many other variables , 
are relevant to the permiabllity ; individual's boundaries 

separating him from his milieu ana nquire further study. 

As an aside on psychiatric impairment. It was found that 
those rated high on impairmenv -ovire low on popularity as measured 
by their being chosen to tent withj work with and to go on a trip 
with. In order with the pre-camp soclometric for each category 
followed by the post camp the correlation for tenting was -,523 
and -,523;, for working with -.541 and .-430 all of which are 
slgtiif leant For going on a trip with the correlations were not 
stpilf leant and were -,346 and .332 at the end of camp. Impairment 
was correlated with ratings by the staff with Impaiments with 
interpersonal skill -,811; being a good worker -.693; having potential 
,of a junior counselor '.718; and with chance for upward social 
mobility -,739, all of which are significant, ^ Clearly the impaired ^ 
yomigsters have trouble living with, working with and playing withi 
their peers and have difficulty in getting along with others which 
may lessen their chances to break the poverty cycle. 
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ALIENATICp AND ITS CORRELATES 

The concepc of alienation enjoys great popularity in these 
TOdem times and has been investigated by many researchers* It 
is a dimension that has emerged in enimerable attitudes studies 
and is generally characterised as a cynicism about people, 
Machi.iv':^lllanlsm, a distrust of authority and government and a 
pessimistic view of the future. Among the most pronounced ftading 
Is its strong association with social class 

Alienation was of interest in this study because it Is the 
strongest and most consistent finding to emerge from the research 
on the Sage Hill Camp Program, as described in previous studies 
(Durkiri, 1969), Briefly, in four different seaaions of the c«np, 
campers were f&imd to become more alienated. The greatest change 
occurred in the control group, which consisted of capers 'who 
waited throughout July to come to camp in August. Psychologically 
speaking, this waiting period, after school is" out and before camp' 
begMij may be a period of relative disorganization. Be that as 
it may, this earlier research consistently demonstrated an Increase 
of alienation in a control group and a modest decrease in aliena- 
tion as a result of the camp exr^erimmt. Consequently, it was 
decided to explore the behavioral, attitudlnal «id personality 
trait correlates of alienation, 

Psychometrically, the seals was foimd to be,, highly \ reliable, 

? 

On the basis of the Sjample o£ 987, iaternal consistency v&a measured 
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by alpha and found to be ,790. In the summers of '67 CGolorado) 
and '68 in Vemont^ the test-retest correlation for the begiiming 
of camp to the end of cimp was *801} from the beginning of camp 
to the mad of one year was *545, This is based on a sample of 
44 campers. Where changes did occur, it appears that the relative 
ranking of the campers on alienation remained consistent and they 
changed as a group. In Vennont 1970, alienation was found from 
the beginning of camp to the end of camp to have a test-retest 
correlation based on a ample of 16 was equal to *612. In shorty 
the alienation dimensions appeared to be reliable both in tarms 
of consistency and test-retest correlation. In all of the above 
and following data^ the correlates and psychometric characteristics 
of the raw socres of alienation not the three dimensions . of the 
change scales, will be correlated. 

From the earliest studies of attitudes ^ there has been a 
strongly consistent lack of correlation between measures of attitudes 
and behavior. In this research a similar lack of relationship 
was founds Some modest correlations were found with other paper 
and pencil tests, but strikingly few were foimd with behavior as 
measured by the behavior ratings, sociometric choices, participation 
in the program^ etc. In the sxfflmers of 1967 and 1968 alienation was c 
rd.ated with the High Schoil Personality Questionnaire (HSPQ), In 
Vermont, 1970, the alienation scale 
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was correlated with the HSPQ, the California Personality Inventory 
(Gough, 1957), the Expectancy about Aggression Scale (Adams, & Jesffor^ 
1969) and the Inner and Outer Control Scale of Gittenttag (1966), 
In 1970 15 out of 88 significant correlations of the raw alienation 
scales with personality measures were found. The pre-camp aliena- 
tion scale was foimd to be correlated -.589 with the CPI scale nu^er 
6 with a sample of 13 on the pre- test and -,490 with the post-test 
with a sample of 16/ In other words, high scores on alienation 
were correlated with low scores on the sense of well-being scale 
which Gough describes as being \mambiti0uS3 leisurely , awkward, 
cautious, apathetic and conventional; also as self*-def enslve, 
apologetic and constricted in thought* Similarly, alienation was 
negatively correlated with CPI scale number 10, That is, high 
scores on alienation were associated with people who are ''suspicious, 
narrow, aloof, wary and retiring"; passive, overly judgmental 
in attitude, disbelieving and distrustful In personal and social 
outlook. The pre and post test correlations were -,570 and -,295 
respectively* The correlation clearly makes senserglven the 
similarity of the two dimOTLSlons* The CPt scale number 14, 
achievement via independence was .iso foimd to be negatively corre* 
lated with alienation. High scores on alienation were correlated 
-,711 on the pre-test and-, 575 on the post-test. High scores in 



alienation ware corTelated — .695 on the pretest and -,511 on the 
post-test with scale 17 (flexibility) on the CPI. High alienation 
was correlated with being deliberate, cautious, worrying, industrious 
guarded, mannerly, methodical aid rigid; also, overly deferential 
to authority, custom and tradition* 

Alienation was correlated slpiif icantly with the femininity 
scale (18) of the CPI, High alienation tended to be correlated 
(-.514 and -.474 on the pre- test and post- test respectively) with 
being outgoing, hardheaded, asiltious, masculine, active, robust 
and restless; also manipulative and opportunistic in dealing with 
others, blmit and direct in thinking and acting, impatient with 
delay in decisions and reflection. The basis for these corTelations 
seems obvious on the basis of the scales. They clearly describe 
dimensions similar to alienation. 

In 1970, 13 pretest alienation scores and 16 post- test alima- 
tlon scores were correlated ,656 and ,596 with second order Factor 
EXVIA on the HSpQ, That is, the more aliaiated persons were 
regarded as being more esctroverted. In this set of data, derived 
factor, achievement, was fomid to be correlated ,643 and ,572 
with alienation. That is, high scores on alienation tended to be 
associated with high achievement, Xn the priory factor, a 
correlation on the pre- test of ,685 and on the post-test of ,410 
was feund between alienation md factor H on Cattell's HSPQ, In 
otht': words, those high in alienation tended to be venturesome. 
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socially bold, imlnhiblted and spontaneoua. Alienation was found 
to be correlated at the ,819 level on the pretest with a measure 
of outer control as used by Guttentag (1969) . On the post tests 
with an N^16 the correlation was found to be .669* The Outer 
Control Scale is similar to alienation in that it regards the in-^ 
dividual as being relatively passive in the face of social circum* 
stance and fate and little able to make his ovm fate. This appears 
to be the basis for the relationship. 

These, then are some of the paper and pencil correlates of th 
alienation scale, Agaiji one must be cautious in interpreting 
the results, particularly those of the HSPQ, smce they are based 
on a sioall sample md some may be chance findings; 15 out of 88 
correlations proved to be significant. 

In the 1970 data, alienation was foimd to be not correlated 
with a variety of behavioral measures; for eHample, it was not 
correlated with ranking in terms of popularity as a tent mate, Th 
pre and post scores were Ci^rrelated ,18 and .29 respectively with 

of popularity as a tait mate. For popularity as a work 
Slate, the pre and post correlations were ,28 &nd ,14 respectively. 
Finally for popularity as a partner on a eampljig trip, the correla 
tions were ,17 and ,12,, 

In the signer when campus determined the salaries of those 
who worked at the camp, the amount and rank order of pay voted 
by fellow campers was correlated at ,21 and ,05 with the pretest 
scores on alienation. 
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Another bahavioral measure fomid to be relatively imrelated 
to alienation was the percentage of the nuBaber of times that campers 
returned to camp. That is^ out of all the times they could have 
come back in subsequent st^maers, what percent of times did they 
come back?- This "return rate" was correlated , 17 and .19 with 
the pre and post tlsts. The alienation measures was relatively 
uncorrelated with age; the pre-teat and age had a correlation 
of ,140 and the post test and age a higher but insi^ificantt cor- 
relation of *463* 

The test-retest administrations of the alienation scale for 
the precamp^ost camp correlated ,911| for the post camp ^nd five 
weeks after campj administrations correlated ,855, Again^ the 
alienation scale appears to be reliable in terms of its internal 
consistency and test*retest correlations ^ but like many attitude 
scales, is only slightly related to behavior, 
ALIENATION AND BEHAVIORAL CORRELATES 

In the summer of 1970 daily behavior ratings ^ which have been 
described elsewhere, were developed and used. Each day, some staff 
rated one of the 14 campers with whom they worked or spent ttoe with 
during the day ^ At the item level, the correlations were relatively 
poor as one would expect with five different raters on ^heir final 
rating. Scale level inter*rater reliabilities or correlations, 
however improved so as to be useful for the purposes of this malysia 
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In order to determine some of the behavioral correlates of 
the alienation scale, both the precamp and the postcamp alienation 
scores were correlated with the final ratings Mde by each staff 
member at the end of camp^ The end of camp ratings were made by 
every staff member on all 16 of the campers and represented ratings 
of each camper for his overall perfonaance that summer. As part 

^ of the studys the alienation scores were correlated. at the item 
level with each of the 75 items of behavior rated by each of the , 
five raters^ (These itons are preoerited in Appendix Only 24 

out of 375 rater*items were fotmd to be significantly related at . 
the *05 level to the pretest scrir^a on alienation. These correlatio 
were based on a sample of 13 ani a significant correlatlDn must 
ascceed ,444, Given the poor ltit:&r- rater reliabilities and the 
relatively few number of significam: corrirslatlons , many of which 
are probably chance correlations p any tncerpretatlons of the 
results must be considered with caution and with facognition that 
this was simply a search for behavioral correlates of all the 

^75 items included for rating* 16 of the items hac one or more 
statistically significant correlations from one of the five raters, 
which gives 375 rater items. Items with one significant correla* 
^ion at the ,05 level for the one tail test of significance are 
items 11, 13, 15, 17, 33, 36, 38, 41, 45, 46, 48, 55, 60, 67, 70, 
and 72. 
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The it^oa which had two or i^re sigtiificmt eorralations 
follow I 

s 

Item 13 "talked of a personal problem." Staff ratings correlated 

si^iflcantly with the anomia scale. For item 13, the correlations 

'J 

for the five raters were ^,701^ ^.191^ *,160, -,054 and •143. 

Item 15 "complained about staff. V This had correlations for 
the raters of -.444, .558, .438, -.028 and .143. "^^^ 

Item 36 "camper was isolated," This item had correlations of 
•234, -.565, -.403 and -,624, In this ^stance, the more isolated 
the individuial, the less alienated he was. 

Item 55 "distinists others" had correlations of .242, .STS, .427, 
.413 and -.440. The more distrustful scores indicated greater amotmt 
of alioiation. 

Finally, item 69, "involved in camp", the more uninvolved 
campers received a high score. Consequently, a positive correlation 
shows that an uninvolved individual would be high on alienation. 
The correlations for the five raters were .054, -.429, .536, .005 
and -.606, respectively. These correlations were presented to 
Illustrate the level oi the correlations. In the case of alienation, 
however, there is no clear finding of a relationship between scores 
on aliaiation and any of the 75 items of behavior as rated by the 
5 differmt raters. 

Turning now to the dally behavior rat tops, at the scale level, 
we find again that essentially, there was no relationship between 
each of the five behavior scales and the final ratings on the 

o ■ lop 
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campers. At the scale level, the inter-rater reliabilities were 
higher but again no eorrelations were found, Againj for purposes 
of simply reporting the data, the following are the correlations 
between ttie final ratings of each camper by each of the 5 staff. 
These ratings are correlated with the alienation raw scale scores 
on the pretest. The behavior rating scales are described in 
the section on the process evaluation* 

The ''poor worker" scale was correlated for the five raters 
-,442, -.233, -,152, .062 and -.229,. The "acts out" scale 
had shown little relationship to the alimation scale in correla- 
tion coefficients with the five raters as followsi .060, -.650, 
,383, .127 and ,085. The "troubled isolate" scale correlations 
were all negative and showed little relationship,' They were ,1212, 
-,348, -.339, and -,004 and -.488 respectively. The "good partici- 
pant" scale was correlated for the 5 raters with the alienation 
scale at ,218, ,222, .173, -.240 and ,343. Finally, the "communi- 
cative" scale showed a higher correlation with the alienation, 
scale, with the consnimicative person tending to be less alimated. 
The correlations were -,644, -.172, -.188, -,343^ and -.592, In 
short at the scale level, tin ere seems to be little consistent 
relationship between the pretest, precamp raw alienation score and 
the 5 behavior rating scale. Again, problems of sample slEe and' 
inter-rater reliability confounds the interpretation of the data. 
In gOTeral there appears to be little relationship. 

Some relationships did occur in demographic and behavioral 
measuras. For ex^ple, T tests were rim^for siMiificance at the 
ERIC P flP : \ 
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item level for all of the TOS for Eastern and Western campers. It 
was foimd that the boys from the West were consistently less 
alienated than the Eastern campers. Although both groups of 
campers came from urban areas , it appears that the Western group 
in general is less alienated. They were less alienated thsm the 
Eastern cmnpers to begin with. In the camp study , both Eastern 
and Western control groups became more alienated and all four camp 
groups became less alienated during camp. In the Vermont summer 
of '68, Spanish campers tended to be less alienated than tended 
to be less alienated than Black campers , yielding a point by 
serial correlation of .518 with a sample of N^24. 

Sumnarizing the correlates of alienation^ one finds, as 
is typical of many attitudes scales, that alienation is relatively 
imrelated to behavior and tends to be correlated with other attitude - 
scales. The CPI, which seem most similar in terms of content, 
seemed most related to the alienation, scale. Another approach to 
the study of the behavioral correlates of alienation will be to 
look at groups of alienated people over a period of time. It 
may be that various behavior ratings over a period of time do reveal 
correlates which^ are cancelled out by ^^inal ratings, or cnne time 
ratings, f a a study is described in Section II, Process Evalua- 
tion. To summariEe results of this study, it Is plagued by small 
sample sise and problems o£ reliability of raters at even the 
scale level. These problems notwithstandtog, the study was 
att^pted to explore the relationship of behavior overtime and 
Q alienation. p 

ERIC - 
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CORRELATES OF ALIENATION 

While the search for correlates of the jraw (R-5) scale 
alienation measure tumed up relatively few behavioral or paper 
and pOTcil measure correlates, the contrasting of the upper and 
lo\^er third of the youngsters on alienation over 25 days and on 
five behavioral ratings revealed significant differenceo between 
the groups on three behavior rating scales. This study is 
presented in detal in Section Two on Process Evaluation, 

These findings are mentioned here because of their important 
implications for the theory of social Influence^ their relevance 
for behavioral correlates of alienation and their implication for 
future research. Briefly ^ when liie pre-camp alienation scale (R-5) 
was correlated with the five final "99" behavior rating scales no 
significant correlations were fotmd. However, when the upper and 
lower thirds on the allmation scale were plotted over 25 days 
significant differences emerged on three out of five of the measures 
As common sense might dictate a strongly held attitude such as 
alienation is reflected in behavior in specific situations over a 
period of time. Most people don't always act Republican or Democrat 
but they are most likely to behave "D^flocratlcly" or "Republicanly" 
in the voting booth and other politically relevant situations. So 
it imy be with alienation. In alienation relevant situations such 
as "good" Kid "bad" group moods alienation reflective behaviors 
are evoked. The research considered some of these social climates 
briefly, but was \mable to do little more than explain some aspecM 
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of the social climate vis a vis alienation because of the methodologic 
constraljits J etc. Clearly the findings Indicate that over an extended 
period of time, i,e*j a variety of social climates, ai^lflcant 
differences marged beti^een those who are high in conErast to 
Aose who are low on alienation. This, of course, indicates the 
responsiveness of individuals to their social milieu both in terms 
of shaping their personalities, changing their attitudes ^ and 
evoking alienation-relevant behaviors* The finding of both the camp 
as a social experiment and the contrasting of people over time 
corroberate this ongoing adaptation to their mileaux. These findings 
have important implications for research seeking to Identify and 
explore the behavioral manifestations of attitudes and personality 
traits; namely, observations of behavior must be made over an 
«ctended period of time and In a variety of social contexts* The 
relative failure to find such behavioral manifestations may be the 
result of looking at one point of time as in the case of the use 
of the fJjial, "99", ratings rather than over an extended period 
of time as with the daily behavior ratings, 

SUMMARY . . ' 

The research reported or discussed in this section was intended 
to test hypothesis relev«it to ^the theory of social influence 
and to explore its in^lications. Briefly, the theory of social^ 
toifluence argues that a portion of the stability of personality, 

. ' P M ^ 
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i.e., attitudes, perceptions, motivations, and behavioif, etc., is 
due to the fact that personality is in a process of continually 
adapting to our social milieu and that these mileaux differ little 
over the years. On the basis of this theory one would expect 
changes such thlnga as attitudes, nsotivations , behavior, i.e., 
personality when thd individual is placed in a dlffermt milieu. 
A second implication Is that di. Cerent mileaux evoke different 
behaviors, attitudes, etc. 

Two of the major studies reported here support these proposi- 
tions. In the study of the Impact of the camp, it was fomid that 
the camp group In contrast to the randomly assigned control group 
became less alienated at the camp while the control group became 
more alienated during the July waiting period to come to camp. It 
was conjectured that the reason for the Increase In cynicism, sense 
of powerlessness and distrust of others, l.e,, alienation was due 
In part to (1) the loss of an orgKilzlng force In their lives, 
that Is, school; (2) closer and TOre negative relations with their 
paraits and (3) the disillusionment when summer dreams are not 
fulfilled. This changed situation resulted in significant changes 
in the camp and control group. In subsequent sumners this finding 
was less clear, but that may have been for such methodological 
- reasons as the lack of a rmdomly assigned control group and the 
lack of new campers, etc. In short, however, the research found w 

r , ' 

clear and consistent changes in alimation as a result of changes 
in the soeial milieu, and thus lent support to the theory of social 
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Similarly the eoncrasttog of cimpers high and low on alienation 
dvar 25 days revealed statistically slgnificmt differences on 
three out of five daily behavioral measures* These differences 
were not apparent when the contrasts were made at one poljit in 
time, namelyp the fljial or "99" behavior rating. This findtog 
suggests that alienation relevant b ehay lor s emerged only whm 
looked at over time indicating the importance of social contaxt. 
In other words alienation relevant behaviors appears to be sltua- 
tionally specific. Again this supports the ecological tenet of 
the social Influence th^ry* ^ ' 

In exploring the relationship between peraonarity and milieu, 
research was undertaken to exMiine the process of self-selection 
in order to determine if people seek out and/or^ are led to friends 
and irileaux congruent with their personalities. The sociometrlc 

structure of the cMap was determined at the beginn^g and end. 

i 

of camp to determinjs If people with similar attitudes , as measured 
by the TOS and personality traits, as measured by the HSPQ, sorted 
themselves to be with people who were similar in attitudes and 
personality traits* Neither in the beginning arong relative 
strKigers nor at the end of camp wh«i youngsters knew each other 
did these cancers "flock together." This may have bera because 
the attitudes and traits as measured by paper and pencil tests 
were less salient thaoi the behaviors of being a good worker or 
£\m to be with, etc, , which were more the basis of the sociometric 
structure, 

ERIC ' 
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In line with the more behavioral basis of sociometric stricture, 
it was foimd that campers tended to choose staff to work with, who 
rated them positively on two out of five behavioral ratings. These 
ratir^s, the "Acts Out" scale and the "CoTOunicativeness" scale 
were the moxm ai^iguous of the behavioral ratings imd thus may 
have been more amenable to be influenced by friendship. In any 
case, campers did seek out staff who aB^ng many things r^ed them 
positively on these dlmaislons. 

In two other Si^arches for similarity of attitudes between the 
campers and (1) friends they brought to fill out the TOS and (2) 
21 of their mothers no statistically significant correlations were 
found between the six raw scales on the TOS and the scores of their 
mothers or friends. 

When the mothers' evaluation of the sons were compared to the 
son's evaluation of himself, it was fowid that when the son was 
more positive In his self -evaluation than his mother the higher he 
would ra^a on a scale of psychiatric impairmfflt, i.e., the more 
impaired he was regarded by the staff. Some causal explanations 
for this were considered and some of the correlates of the mothers' 
evaluations were examined. 

Finally correlates of allffiiation were explored Maong a variety 
of paper and pOTc^l tests and behavior ratings. Except with 
behaviors rated over a period of time few correlates of alienation 
were fomid. 

~" . 2(j€ 
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In summary p evidence was found to support the notion that 
people's attitudes at least respond to changes in the mileaux 
and that attitudmally relevant behavior^ in rtiis case alienation, 
seam specific to situation a fact that requires behavioral observa- 
tions o\^er an extended period of time and a variety of social 
conteKts* Little similarity \^as foucid between the attitudes of friends 
and parents as^ measured by the TOS* However a discrepancy between 
the mother's evaluation of her son and the son's self- evaluation 
was found to be predictive of the son's psychiatric Impairmmt* 
This discrepancy or disagremmt may be a^ measure of i r rily milieu 
which is conducive to greater impairment. 

One filial study of interpersonal perception was undertaken 
to examine phenomena very relevant to the theory of social 

influence, namely how do individuals insulate themselves from social 

P ' 

influence. In other words what variables affect the permiability 
of their boundaries. Interpersonal peirception was briefly eKamined 
as a predictor of psychiatric impairmait and as an important 
filtering device for socidL influence. 

This then was the research imdertakai relevant to the theory 
o£ social influOTce which Is the theoretical underpinning of the 
Sage Hill Simier Camp and Follow-up Program, 
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* IV EVALUATIKG RESIDENTIAL PROGMMS FOR DISTURBEp 
CHILDMNi A REVIiW OF THE LITERATURE AND A PROPOSED MODEL 

A iMjor portion of the project imdertaken and reported here 
^as a review of the evaluative literature on residential treatment 
programs for disturbe^ childrmi and the development of a generalizabl 
model for evaluating such program. The results o£ the exhaustive 
review of the literature axid the proposed nwdel are presented in 
Appendix B as a chapter, "Evaluattog Residaitial Treatmwit Programs 
for Disturbed Children" (Durkln & Durkln, 1975) , This chapter 
also appears in the Handbook of Evaluative Research^ Volume II 
(Gut tent ag & Struening 1975) * 

Since the entire chapter is included in the Appeidix it will 
be only briefly sianmarized here. On the basis of the review of 
the eval^tive studies of residential treatment programs ^ the 
authors' categorized *the studies into different types of evaluations 
and discussed both the methodological problems inhWmt in each 
type and their substantive findings. The relative, advantages 
and disadvantages of each type of study were then contrasted. The 
first group of studies reviewed were included to the category of 
goal attaimmt studies. They included Goldenberg ' s^ (1971) study 
of the Residential Youth Canter and a variety of follow-up studies ; 
e,g,, Johnson and Raid (1947), Garber (1972), Allerhand et al. 
(1966), Taylor ^d Alpert (1973). Generally little relationship 



was found between "in house" variables and later comwmlty adjust- 
ment. It appeals that adjustment as examtaed at follow up was 
r,elated to one's conmuntty experience rather than to any lasting 
effer.ts of the residential experience. 'Thus, follow up studies 
prove logically and OTpirically to be a limited means of evalua- 
ting the success of a program, Lehnwn (1968) points out that it 
is Inconsistent for residential treatment programs to take credit 
for fluccesses and to renoimce responsibility for their failure 
when children recidivate and/or do poorly in the cpma^ity, i.e. , 
to clai^ that failure is a result of a the youngsters' returning to 
pathogenic family md conanmity sitiiations. This highlights the 
issue of the irrelevance of post-discharge adjustment for evaluation. 
Other limitatidns in follow up studies and goal attaitmient studies 
Include their relative Inibiltty to provide Imediate and ongoing 
feedback about the funetionijag of a program and their Inability 
to delineate the differential contributions of various aspects of 
the program to the outcome. 

The n«ct category of studies was process evaluations which are 
plagued by the opposite diienatta of follow up studies; namely the 
Irrelevance of In-house adjustment for post discharge adjustmant; 
Montoan (1973) demonstrated improvement In behavior In the course 
of residential treatment. Nelson et al (1973) raised the question 
from a behaviorlst's poiJit of view by asking In effect; if the prob- 
lematic behaviors are comnnmity based and don't occur in the Insti- 
tution, such as relationships with parents, how can the Institutions 
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be relevant for creating these difficulties? Iri order to minimize 
Che irralavance of in housa behavior for iier behavior, they 
propose a four step model of evaluation vihich delineates problema- 
tic behavior before, during and after residential treatment and 
consequently attempts to combine the advmtagaSi while minimizing, 
the disadvantages to both process and goal attainment type studies. 

Another group of studies was categoriEed as system evaluations 
which examine residentiial treatment in the larger conteHt of the 
cosEiunity and Its network of caregivers; e*g*j Malucclo, (1974) and 
Malucclo and Thomas (1972), Other system evaluations eKamine / 
programs qua social systems as in the studies of Polsky and 
Claster (1968) and Polsky (1962). These studies exMiine the resl* 
dentlal institution from the social systems point of vieWj with 
regard to its fimptloning ond the way It's organized to achieve 
its various goals* ' 

The final category, of evaluation was described as "comparative*" 
For example^ Street et al, (1966) conducted a comparative evalua- 
tion of three different types of institutions for delinquents • Such 
a comparative study is of practical significance when one is required 
to choose between competing programs * The problem^ of course, is 
finding meaningful common denominators on which to make compariscms. 
Also reviewed were a variety of descriptive studies, including Alt 
(1960) and Hagen & Reld (1952) . 
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One section of the chapter deals with the conflicts inherent 
in residential treatment vis-a-vls the "raising" and "treating" 
of children in the same institution. Unlike adults ^ disturbed 
children are being, both "treated*^ and "raised." If adults, having 
already been socialized to being adults, can succvmb to the latrogent 
illness of institutionalization, then children could be expected 
^to be far. more vulnerable to beijig socialized to patient roles^ 
Plllivan (1963) described a study, of attempts to resolve conflicts 
between treatment and chlldcare staff. A variety of working solutions 
that have evolved to deal with this vexing dlleimna in the residen- 
tial treatment are discussed, including Bettlehetm-s (1950) use 
of the marginal interview^ the use of the European educat'eur 
model of child care (Linton 1971) , and the use of behavior modif t* 
cation. Working solutions to the dllemnas of "raising" and "treat- 
ing" children are used as a point of comparison for different 
programs* 

After considering the advantages and disadvantages of various 
types of Wvaluattons of residential treatment programs for 
disturbed children, a generallzable model which utilises an open 
systems perspective is developed. This model focuses on the 
residential treatment program qua social system. The model identi- 
fies the various goals of the program and the particularized means 
for achieving them. Asiumptions about individuals and programs 
are delineated, as are both the subsystems or components of a program 
md the supra systems; e.g., community network of caregivers and 
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family. The modal further calls for the delineation of a variety 
of critical intramural processes, including coDmunication, accotmt- 
abilityi decisionmaking, monitoring, coordination and support 
of staff* Ways in which the radel may be used in conjunction with 
a goal attaiment study are discussed^ Zt is argued that the study 
of an institution qua iris tit ion is the most useful t^e of 
evaluation when one does not have i 1) a randomly a|ssigned control 
group; and/or 2) an adequate sample si^e for either comparisons 
between control ftnd ^^perimental groups or multivariate analysis 
of the predietors of success, etc. The proposed model is ijitended 
to provide ongoing feedback about the organisation and lends itself 
to developing built in mechanisms for self evaliiatipn. Typically 
programs do not clearly delineate what their g la are or how they 
are organized to achieve them, ' 

The first step ixi evaluation and perhaps the most useful 
one for a program is to describe and malyze it in detail. In 
general, the authors conclude that while a systems evaluation is 
not a pwacea, it is more fruitful to evaluate programs qua social 
systems rather than to evaluate thra in terms of their impact on 
the attitudes, personality characteristics, adjustmOTLts and behavior 
of their participants. 
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SUMdARY 

The research reported here sought toi (1) review the 
evaluative studiea of residential treatment programs for 
distyirbed children with regard to their aubstantlve f iidings 
^ and methodologleal Issues; (2) develop a model for evalua* 

ting such programs; (3) develop Instruments #nd strategies 
more useful for program evaluation; (4) assess the impact 
of the Sage Hill Svmmr Cwap and year-round program on 
poverty and/ or disturbed teenagers arid (5) to test various 
hypotheses relevant to the theory of social influence, the 
theoretical underpinntag of the program* The program itself 
may be considered. a transfer experiment regardirig social 
influOTce and poverty* relevant attitudes , personaftty traits, 
and behavior. 

In reviewing the evaluative studies of treatment pro- 
grams. It was foimd that goal attalrment, follow up, process, 
and comparatiire evaluation studies all had Inhermt methodo- 
logical and logical limitations, which in the absence of 
a randomly assigned control group, raised serious questions 
about the usefulness of evaluating treatment progrMas on 
the basis of their impact on people. . It was cdncluded that 
It would be wQtB useful to examine progr^s qua .institution, 
H .i,e. with regard to their organisational efficiency and 
their optimal allocations of resources, etc. While not ^ 

ERIC 
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precluding other types of evaluative studies, a eystems 
modle utilizing an open systems perspective was presented 
to delineate the program with regard to its various goals 
and the way it is organized to achieve them. This model 
was designed to provide more immediate and useful feedback 
to the progrMi and to develop and formalize machanisms for 
ongoings built-in self evaluation necessary for "mid course 
corrections*'' Such a systems oriented evaluative study wou 
have marked advantages for example over a ten year follov? 
up study of a program which few people can recall and is 
undoubtedly very different now^ from what it was ten years 
ago* . 

The proposed model addresses such ''conmon sense" 
issues as how efficient is it to have the clinical staff 
work from 9*00 a*m* to 5iOO p.m. when the children are in 
school from 9:00 a.m, to 3iOO p.m. This model was used 
both to 'describe the Sage Hill Camp Program and to provide 
an example of the model's applications. See Appendix As 
"A Model for a SiHcmer Camp Bnd Follow Up ProgrMi for 
Poverty and/or Disturbed Teenagers," 

; In reviewing the evaluative studies of progrMaSj it 
becmae clear^that there are major methodological problMas , 
inherent In the use of highly reliable (in terms of test- 

2U 
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retest reliability) measures, . While reliable measures are 
generally desirable, they may be ajiappropriate for use In 
evaluating programs by assessing their impact on changes 
in attitudes, personality traits, and behaviors, etc. For 
example, if measures of intelligence are relatively stable 
over time how useful are they to assess the Impact of 
programs like Headstart? 

Assiming attitudes, personality traits and behaviors 
can be arranged on a contlnurai from those that are enduring, 
i.e. least changeable to those that are ephemeral and change 
almost capriciously, then an evaluator would need to select 
traits and their measures with more intermediate ranges of 
reirablllty. If one hopes to assess the program In terms 
of Its detectable impact on participants, 

A njajor portidn of this research sought to Identify 
and measure salient dimensions within a domain of poverty 
relevant .Attitudes that are amenable to change, Chaige 
scores at the. item level were factor analyzed for all subjec 
on whom repeated. administrations of the Teenagers Opinion 
Survey (TOS) were availabe. Using factor analysis as an 
item selection procedure,, scales were constructed composed 
of items that changed together. The change oriented scales 
were then compared to non change oriented scales, called 
"raw scales," Ij^ terms of their psychometric nharactertstics 
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and in terms of ttielx ability to detect change in a variety 

of matched testa and trend analyses of varl^ces. The 

results of usuig such change oriented measures were less 

than conclusive except in the domain of alienation, ^^ihich 

the cam^ progrMi clearly^ affected. The methodological liml 

tatlons of the scale construction and their utilisation 

in analyses of varlences ^7ere discussed* It v?as concluded 

that despite the lack of conclusive results^ the work was 

worthwhile in terms of its attempt to develop and use 

measure sensitive to change* Suggestions were made to 

overcome some of the methodological limitations that were 

uiiavoldabla ija this raanalysis of the Teenagers Opinion 

Survey data. The importance j vis a vis program evaluation ^ 

of developing such change sensitive measuras and the value 

of this particular approach were examined. 

In a similar m^nerp dimensions of change sensitive 
I 

iteffis of changeable behaviors were identified and measured 
using factor analytic procedures. In the siramier of 1970, 
all youngsters were rated dally on 75 items of behavior. 
In an attempt at process evaluation^ changes in behavior 
over time ware detamnined, but foimd to be statistically 
non-slpiif leant. However," when the upper , and lower thirds 
of campers on an alienation measure were plotted over time, 
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It was foimd that on three out of five ©f the behavior 

ratuig scales the groups differed signiflcantiy. This 
suggests that altaiation relevant differKices may be situ* 
atlonally apeaiflc and may emerge only over a period of* 
time. 

The theory of social influence, "Personality and 
Milieui A Theory of Social Influence'- (presented in 
AppKidiK G) argues that a portion of the stability of 
V personality is due to the fact that individuals are in 
an ongoing adaption to the milieu and^that these mileaux 
are relatively similar over time* The impact of cMap 
particularly in regard to changes in alienation was examined 
as a trarisfer experimait relevant to social influence. The 
emergence only over the 25 days of camp of alienation 
rel©v«it behavior was similarly examined vis a vis the social 
influence theory. The history of the lhability of paper 
and pencil measure to relate to behavior was considered as 
a possible artifact of looking at behavior at just one 
point in -time, rather than over eKtended periods of time* 

In MiQther attempt at a procesl^^evaluation of the pro- 
gram, the Teenagers Opinion Survey and the High School 
Personality Questiomiaire were used to prediqt, using step . 
wise multiple regression procedures ^ who would participate 
'and benefit from the ppogram. The manipulating of the 
pathways into progt^ams was explored as a metos to enhance, 
the process of self-selection and tlms ^o improve the 
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natehiiig of clients to programs* The ethical » methodological, 
and practical issues in so atllizing self selection were 

A variety of hypotheses were tested that were relevant 
to social influence theory. While not considering cause 
and effect relationships^ the attempt was made to determine 
if individuals with similar attitudes and personality traits 

t^ded to ''flock'' together through a process , of self selection. 

J" 

^ this way they might selectively expose themselves to 
DC al influencas similar to and supportive of their own 
attitudes ^d traits • Based on measures from the T,0#S* 
and H.S.P.Q*, significant correlations of attitudes «id 
personality traits ware not foimd between children arid 
their mothers ^ friends and sociometric choices In camp» 
Over the period of the camp an Increase In the similarity 
between sociometric choices did not occur as a result of 
campers becoming better acquainted* While paper and 
pOTcil measures were relatively unrelated to sociometric 
choices, behavior was related to choices* Campers more 
of ten chose to work with the better workers. The perfor* 
mance of tiie better workers was also overestimated by their 
peers on ambigipus tasks* Campers tended significantly 
to choose co^selors to work with who rated them positively 
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on the more antoiguous behavior rating scales. In short 
behavior was more prominant^ than the relatively t.b^tract 
paper and pencil Masures , in affecting the process of 
self selection* 

In a study of the similarity of 23 mothers' and sons' 
attitudes as measured by the T.O.S., some interesting 
relationships were found. Attitudes of mothers, and sons 
were not found to be oipiif icantly similar* However ^ if 
a son had a more positive evaluation of himself than his 
mother did, the degree of overevali^tion, perhaps 
grandiosltyj was significantly related to his rating of 
psychiatric impairment ^y the cMip staff. It was not the 
degree of discrepency per se that was predictive of impair* 
ment, but the youngster's overestlMte or grandiosity which 
may have been compensatory for the mother's more negative 
feedbacks The more allmated the rother waSj the more 

positively she rated her sonj which may have been an attempt 

j 

to see her more personal ^ life^ i*e. her family as positive 
in contrast to her role in a harsh ^ Machiavellian, and 
disinterested world. That a stronger relationship in 
attitudes occurs between mothers and sons thwi betwem son 
and peei^s is of little surprise considering their long 
and salimt relationship. 
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In suiDmary Che research reviewed the literature on 
evaluating resid«itial treatment programs and developed 
a model of program evaluations in general and utiliEed it 
in evaluating the Sage Hill Program in particular* Change 
sensitive measures were developed of behaviors and attitude 
and these were used to evaluate the camp program. The 
impaet of a change in milieu from ghetto to summer camp was 
axamdjaed vis a vis the theory of social influence ^ which 
was central to the cMap's rationale. Finally a variety 
of hypotheses were tested relevant to this theory of social 
influence. - , 
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APPENDIX A 

. ■■' A MODKL 

FOR A SUMM:m CAMP AND FOIfLQW-UP PROGRAM 
FOR P OVERTy Am/m DZpT^^^^ " TI EEAC^RS 
Roder j cli Diirkl n 

Each night, ISOyOOO children go to bed in approximately 2,000 
residential treatment programs in the United States. These prograins 
have a wide range of therapeutic philosophies and strategies vary 
greatly in their success in achieving their therapeutic and other 
goals* Given that such a large number of children continue to be 
treated and housed in residential treatment programs , it is vital 
that a greater understanding be developed of the creation and use 
of therapeutic milieux. This chapter will seek to describe and 
analyse In detail an open-system model for a combined residential 
and community program. 

This model Is derived primarily from Sage Hill Camp in Montezuma 
Colo,, and the E. Gordon Smith Boys Ranch in Jamaica s Vt . ^ both of 
which were run in conjunction with a year^^round follow-up program. 
This model was never achieved in its entirety In the course of the 
various Sage Hill programs . It le a composite of various aspects 
and experiences of the progrwi and seeks to combine components 
which were achieved at different times* 

The propof ed model Is unique in' its attempt to utilize a short- 
term residential experience In comblnatlei^ with a coimnunity^based 
progrMi and In the nature and extent of its efforts to Involve the 
clients actively in their own treatment and to gain peer group 
support for therapeutic changes and goals. The model Is derived 
in part from the theory of social influence and personality which was 
presented in the previous chapter. 
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An open-systamg p©r£ipeotive has been chosen for several reasons 
From such a perspeGtlve^ the program can be described holistically . 
with regard to its variety of goals and the particularized means 
for achieving them, and v/ith emphasis on the components of the pro* 
gram, the inter-relatedne'ss of these components, A systems perspec- 
tive has been chosen because it can also increase the generalizabll- 
ity of the proposed mod<?l to other systems and treatment programs* 
Moreover, it provides a more appropriate frar.4ework for analysis 
iind evaluation of such programs than does an outcome study, Inevi- 
tably, an analysis euch as this de^emphaslEes the life of camp as a 
fun, eatisfying and lively place and instead overemphasises the 
social engineering aspects of the program ^ giving it an unreal, 
manipulative, 1984 quality. The purely playful j social qualities 
ot the camp expsrlence aiej neverthelese , very significant* 

An anecdote relevant to the relation of social science to a 
real life program occurred in the sumiuer of 1968/ After being off 
for a few days, a staff returned to camp and said that he was as- 
tounded how well the camp was going, considering that it was the 
end of the session. It had been his eKperience elsewhere that to- 
ward the end of camp people generally "checked out," lost Interest, 
and that things went poorly and ground to a halt. In contrast, he 
felt the Campers were getting more involved and were enjoying the 
camp more and that there was a grbwing esprit de corps, all of which 
was, according to his experience, quite atypical > In response, I 
asked if he had read the proposal (which is similar to this chapter) 
which sought to explicate the camp milieu/ He said with unfeigned 



1,, See Chapter on Evaluative Rei jrch for discussion of limits 
of the outcome study. , 



Burpriae, "Oh, yeah, that's right, that dldn*t occur to me," 
Clearly, he lost tracli of the rolationship between the day-to-day 
experiences in cainp and what he had read in the Grant proposal* 

INPUTS 

Inputa provide a logical place to begin the analysis and de- 
scription of a therapGUtic milieu. The inputa which are of obvioua 
importance for this model system are monies staff, participants, 
building material, food, landj time, medical care, and supportive 
community services. In the case of the Sage Hill Camp program, these 
mundane matters proved to be critical at times and the lack of one 
or several severely .constrained the functioning of the program. 

The goal here, however^ is to analyze the social psychology of 
the milieu and the techniques with which it is created and utilized 
for therapeutic purposes. These ideological aspects of the program 
are often less clearly defined than the more obvious and visible 
inputs of moni. staff, food, etc, Howe/erj assumptions about 
the nature of personality and its relationship to the social 
psychological milieux are crucial inputs in the case of a therapeutic 
model and a description of these assumptions or inputs follows: 

ASSUMPTION li It is assumed that such problems as the poverty 
cycle, drug addiction ^ and alienation among youth,, etc. are a acjesponsa 
primarily to ongoing social Influences in both the larger environment 
and the milieu of the peer group, etc. While for some Indivl duals 
these problems may reflect a personal etiology, for the majority of 
the individuals, their problems represent adaptation to their environ* 
ment. Thus, despite the fact that each individual has a unique 
etiology, thesd problems are best regarded as problems of social 



yeviance, in contrfiSt to probjenis like psychosis, neurosis, etc*, 
which are better uuCarstcod as ''personal troubles" rather than ^social 
issues (Mills, 1059)2 Obviously, such factors as environment, 
family J and the content of one's culture play an important part in 
the manifestation of personal disorders, but such problems are best 
understood and correspondingly treated in a way which focuses pri-- 
marily on the individual's etiology. 

The proposed model reflects the view that the poverty cycle is 
primarily the result of. the Individual's adaptation to a poverty 
environment. Conceptualized in social influence terms, the strategy 
of this model is to create a social system with non-poverty or counte: 
poverty norms which will promote and sustain paychologlcal changes 
designed to help the individual break the poverty cycle. The social 
system seeks to be orderly, predictable, tolerant of individual dlf^ 
ferences and to lessen the rieks of failure. Such a milieu may 
incidentally prove to be therapeutic for more personal disorders of 
neuroses, psychoses , retardation , etc. For the present, the model 
will be made explicit only for changing poverty-'perpetuating charac- 
teristics* In addition to being an inappropriate approach in the 
long run, ''psychological treatment tends to be Inefficient and 
expensive , 

Whdle poverty is basically the result of political dlsenfran- 
chisement, this program starts with the assumption that a specific 
group of youngsters can be helped to overcome the poverty-^perpetuatlni 
influences of their environment, and that they are tenable to 

2t Non-^poverty hp^w^^ dif f ei'entiated from poverty but does not 
imply or connote a white mlddle^class type of social milieu. 
It is Intended to .imply a milieu of one^s choosing which is 
different from a poverty milieu. 
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pn-golng non- or counter- poverty social influences. 

ASSUMPTION 2: The p.'^'iiunry ps5!,chological cause of the perpetua- 
tion of poverty is tha individual's response to the lack of oppor-- 
tunityj disrupted fainily life, ineffective schools, a demeaning 
welfare system, etc* Negative relationships with police, teachers, 
social workers, delinquent gangs, etc., also effect feelings of 
passivity, rage, worthlessness , and futility which render the indivi-- 
dual less capable of taking advantage of the meager opportunities that 
are available* The psychological effect of these debilitating experi- 
ences also exacerbate the problems inherent in growing up which also 
helps to perpetuate the poverty cycle* 

ASSUMPTION 3: Unlike certain aspects of "core personality,'* the 
psychological characteristics described here as poverty^perpetuatlng-^-- 
namely, specific attitudes, movivationsj interpersonal skills, and 
cognitions — are assumed to be amenable to current sooial influence 
and involved in a process of ongoing adaptation tp the environment. 
The following are some of the specific traits which are considered 
poverty^perpetuating : impulsiveness, lack of consequential thinking, 
low-^need-achievement , passivity, poor work habits, Inabllljby to 
postpone gratification, etc* It follnws, then, that if a counter-- 
poverty social system were created and made salient to the individual, 
these particular psychological traits would respond to the new milieu* 
in other words, the model seeks to provide experionces which will 
"teach" the individual the psychological skills necessary to free 
himself from poverty-perpetuating influences* It should be noted 
that the poverty-perpetuating traits are similar to those found in 
the "Sociopathic syndrome" and it may prove to be a moot question whe- 
ther treatment should be regarded as psycliotherapy or resociallzation. 

i 



ASSUMFriON 4: ImpuXrl v^Gusss disables many poverty'-adaptive 
youngstere from raal^jng a sustr.inea cffor!: becauss it undermines 
the long-'term efforts nec^savy to break the poverty cycle. For 
most people, the most realistic course out of poverty is assumed 
to be a long, difficult sustained effort at work and in school. 
Impulsiveness is ^yef unctional in that it leaves the individual 
relatively etiraulus-bound. It is often rationalised by belief in 
luck, a desire to be spontaneous and uncommitted and the belief 
that a change in one-s situation is imminent. Nevertheless, the 
impulse-ridden poverty-adapted youngster is in essence a prisoner 
of his own impulses, since he is not free to choose impulsivity 

t 

versus self-control and perseverance. 

ASSUMPTION 5: A common, not necessarily incorrect stereotype 
of the poor, is that they are unwilling to postpone gratification. 
A lack of consequential thinking, l.e, , poor planning for the future, 
and mismanagement of.one*s life in terms of long-range goals, is an 
understandable response to an environment which characteristically 
lacks realistic and attainable long-term goals and acceptable means 
to achieve them. This situation encourages the pursuit of more 
immediate satisfactions. Individuals seeking sucW immediate goals 
are not encouraged to develop the strategies or the skills essential 
to long--term planning and managing of one's life, one's time, and 
the resources, -'connections," and opportunities which are available. 
All of the skills Inherent in such managing and planning need and can 
best be developed in a counter-poverty milieu which places a premium 
on consequential thinking and management skills i and offers step-by- 
step rewards and encouragement. 

ASSUMPTION 6: In a broad sense, consumer educatlon--l . e. , 
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learniiig to dlscrimiriate ):^et^veen reel opportunities and bogui ones" 
is a psychological skill tlmt involvets the eKerciB© of good judgment; 
for example t diSQrimlnating between gambling as a serious way to make 
money and the more midd?,e-class view of it as a therapeutic fling. 
Learning cues about real opportunities versus bogus or realistic ones; 
is an important skill relevant to the poverty cycle, 

ASSUMPTION 7 1 Inappropriate, over-determined and uncontrollable 
anger, distrustf ulnesa , disrespect and rebellion against any and all 
authority are usually self --defeating for the individual. Many indi- 
viduals don't use their anger effectively and displace it to others 
or turn it on themselves in destructive ways. Self -^destructiveness 
may be exhibited by tailing off teachers, who can retaliate, by taking 
drugs, risking imprisonment, etc. Inability to understand, control 
and use one^s anger effectively is often instrumental in continuing 
the poverty cycle. Similarly, a lack of such interpersonal skills 
as cooperation J trusty accurate interpsrsonal perception may be the 
result of poverty-perpetuating adaptations to a frustrating environ- 
ment , 

ASSUMPTION 8: The need for -^chlevement---i ,e . , to demonstrate 
one's abilities and personal aecoraplishments — is a motivation pra- 
requislte to improving oneself and mastering the environment* 
Poverty^adapted individuals have few opportunities for self-improve- 
ment, and are consequently less likely to develop strong motivation 
for achievement. The inability to persevere may again be a response 
to the poverty environment with Its absence of clear and present and 
obtainable goals. 

ASSUMPTION : According to the proposed theory of social Influ- 
ence, it is contradictory to assume that ap Individual's life course 



and his adaptations to poverty, drug addiction, delinquency, etc, 
can be changed by a brief interlude av/ay from the poverty milieu. One 
might raise this qntstion: even if such an interlude could change 
poverty-perpetuating psychological characteristics, wouldn't the 
individual quickly readjust upon his return to the old environment? 
Such a criticism suggests that the individual is decisively adapted 
and absolutely accepting of the poverty environment. 

There is evidence, however, that poverty youngsters are encul- 
turated in the values, goals, attitudes, aspirations , and behaviors 
of the non-poverty world, as well, and that thej^ do have competing 
reference groups. Cohen, in his book. The Cu lture of the Gan g: (1955), 
argues that disadvantaged boys are very much aware of the success-- 
oriented, dominant culture, partly due to advertising, the mass media, 
the movies, songs, and numerous contacts or exposures to the non- 
poverty world thi^ough s^jhool, Jobs, church, etc* He argues that the 
vandalism of delinquents, for eKample, is a type of group reaction- 
formation in which youngsters^ reject the things they realistically 
have little hope of attaining. It is true that the very powerful 
advertising industry beams many of its messages to the lesser edu- 
cated and poorer segments of the population and undoubtedly this 
effort does, in fact, disseminate dominant American-^consumer goals 
and values to the poor. The obvious concern with clothes, cars, 
being cool, etc*, seems to indicate that poverty-adapted youngsters 
are influenced by the dominant culture. 

Poverty youngsters have numarous other contacts, often un- 
pleasant ones, with other disseminators of non-poverty values: e*g. , 
the school. They mny rebel against the standards that define them 
as failures (Cohen, 1955) or seek to develop alternate means of 



achieving economic succoss (Ii'erton, 1957, pages 131 to 140, and 
Cloward, 1959, pages 164 to 176). 

In any case, their partial acceptance of the dominant success- 
oriented culture is suggested by these studies and indicates they are 
involved in a double approach^avoidance conflict with respect to the 
poverty way of life and the success^oriented, non^-poverty culture. 
If this is correct, then programs that seek to free youngstere from 
the constraints imposed by a poYerty-^adapted personality have only to 
shift the balance of the forces in this conflict rather than to re-- 
shape or create a different personality de novo* 

The strategy of breaking the cycle thus becomes one of reducing 
the Valences toward accepting poverty and increasing the aversion to 
it* Simultaneously, the valences toward the non-poverty way of life 
need to be increased and the aversion to the non-poverty way of life 
decreased. Some of these valences include the following: 

POVERTY -ACCEPTING VALENCES 

!• Some of the shorts-term satisfactions of poverty, such as 
emphasis on immediate gratification and hedonism, which are not so 
readily or openly available in non-^poverty systems. 

2* Reference arid membership groups which may function to 
insulate one from a sense of failure; 

3.. Freedom from postponement of gratification for the sake of, 
long-term goals and the concomitant risk of failure to attain these 
goals* , ^ 

POVERTY -REJlCTli^G VAIiENCES 

1, Defining oneself as a failure by non-^poverty standards. 

2, Eventual satiation with hedonism and the limited pleasures 
of short-term goals. > . 



3. Lack of raaterial satisfactions or rewards. 

4. Impediments to self -actualization. 

5. Isolation of conflicted individuals by poverty meinbershlp 
groups. Those who are ambivalent about poverty may be isolated from 
the poverty milieu and seek pceptance in a non-poverty milieu. 

NON-tOVlRTY ACCEPTING VALENCES 

1 . Economic success . 

2. Personal success and achievement according to non-poverty 

standards. 

3. Self -actualization. 

4. Greater personal freedom. 

5. Acceptance in non-poverty culture. 

NON-PO\^RTY REJECTING VALENCES 

1. Failures in attempts to break poverty cycle* 

2. Anticipated and realistic rejection on the basis of ethno- 
centric Fnccess-orlented standards, for lack of preparation for non- 
poverty life, e.g., skills, education/values, demeanor, clothes, etc 

3. Rejection by the reference group of the non-poor. 



Summarizing the above assumptions about poverty-perpetuatijig 
characteristics and the theoretical rationale for the proposed 
summer ca^p and follow-up prograi, the following propositions are 
presented: 

1. A poverty individual's attitudes, motivations, inter- 
personal skills, work habits, cognitive styles, etc., are aspects of 
personality which are relevant to and have an individual etiology; 
mainly, those of the poverty cycle. 

2. These aspects of personality are wnong those which are 
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• most , responsive to ongoing influences in the social milleuK, as ^ 
mediated by the lndividurl*s reference and membership groups* 

3. Poverty -adapted individuals ^lavi dua^^ membership (real or 
imagined) in both the poverty and non-po%^erty systems, and this 
creates a double approach--avoldance conflict about these systems. 

4. The nature of the CQuntervalling forces of this conflict 
are such that the critical factors which affect the areas of per- 
sonality that are relevant to accepting poverty result in a balance 
that is to various degrees weighted toward accepting the poverty- 
perpetuating life* 

5. For those who are involved in a precarious double approach- 
avoidance conflict, the Imposition of new social Influences can be 
suffiqient to shift the net balance of valences in this conflict* 

6. The changes that are induced during the camp eKperlence 
must be sustained and augmented in the yaar*round follow-up program. 
This combined program can provide the individual with the necessary 
reference and membership groups while insulating him from poverty- 
perpetuating influences and the' debilltatlnf effects of poverty life. 

7. The camp experience occurs at the foraativ© age of 12 to 16 
years, or adolescence, while the individual is still amenable to 
change and before what may be critical and irreversible decisions 
are made . 

In summary, then, the theoretically derived strategy for 
breaking the poverty cycle is to reduce the appeal of poverty while 
increasing its aversive aspects* Slffiultaneously , the appeal of the 
non-poverty life is enhanced while barriers to it or aversive aspects 
of it are minimized. 



ASSUMPTION 10 1 Cioselv related to asstimption 9^ the hypotheeizec 
double approach ^a%^oldance coiiflictj im the receptivity of the indi- 
vidual to intervention in this conflict. Even when one is Immersed 
in a new environment, a vast number of defense mechanisms or, in 
systems terms, boundary resistance, such as denial, rationalization, 
selective inattention, etc., can filter out the Influences of that 
environment and prevent new ^.nformatlon from crossing the boundary. 
Only when the individual is receptive to new influences and Informa^ 
tion are they likely to be internalized, Kellman (1961) described 
the receptivity of the individual as regards internalization of 
attitude changes as follower 

, . , internalization can be said to occur when an 
individual accepts the Influence because induced be-* 
havior is congruent with his value system , It is the 
context of the induced behavior that is intrinsically 
rewarding here. The * individual adopts it because ha 
finds it useful for the solution of a problem or be-- 
cause it is congenial to his own orientation or because 
it is demanded by his own values--'-ln sh^t, because he 
perceives it as inherently Gonducive to the raaKimlzation 
of his values. The characteristics of the influencing 
agent do play an important role in internalization- but 
" J the crucial dimension here as we shall seb below is the ^ 
agent .'.s credibility, that is,' his relation to the content. 

This discussion of receptivity to changes in attitudes would 

also apply to t.he other povarty^perpetuating characteristics, such 

as cognitive skills, motivations , interpersonal skills, etc, A 

program must therefore identify and address itself to the indivi-^ 

dual*s pnique areas of receptivity and, insofar as possible, must 

try to maximize the relevance of the new social milieu in terms of 

the individual's unique constellation of traits and needs. There 

are, of course, a limited number of such Individually tailored 

milieux----that is, treatment plans^-^that^ are compatible and feasible 

within one social systeja. 
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The above psychological aspects of the poiwrty cycle have ae 
counterparts, on the oppoeite side of the coin, the poverty milieu. 
A look at this other Side of the coin will be useful in devising a 
counter- or non-^poverty milieu; • 

Poverty milieux have been studied and are characterized in a - 
variety of ways, e,g,, Lewis' study of The Culture of Poverty (ISe's) . 
Poverty milieux may also be characterized as lacking in economic 
opportunity and as frustrating the pursuit of long-term goals. They 
thus encourage a belief in quick, magical solutions* Life is also 
marked by a variety of economically-induced crimes and chronic 
educational, legal, medical ^ ernotional , and family problems. These 
in turn lead to brittle, unstable, and often antagonistic, inter^ 
peraonai relations, - . • 

In contrast, the therapeutic milieu or social system which the 
model seeks to create is one in which the individual is treated in a 
personalizad way and one in which the etaff are aware of the indivl-- 
dual's unique needs, current situation, potential for personal 
development, upward mobility, etc. The milieu strives to be coherent, 
structured, and, ideally, to provide satisfactions. In short, it 
seeks to provide a bridge or stepping stone between the relatively 
unrewarding poverty world and the relatively more rewarding (by non- 
poverty standards) non^poverty world, 

Tlie following strategies, techniques, and assumptions are also 
inputs into the model social system,. With regard to the assumptions , 
the model has been influenced by the work of Glasser and his work on 
Reality Therapy (1965) . 

1) The individual is responded to primarily on a behav±6ral 
level with few inferences made initially about underlying psycho- 



dynamics. To ensui-e this, staff are not provided with secondhand 

information about new campers; e.g. , clinical case histories , pro= 
bation reports, reports frcm various agencies. This type of informa= 
tion is avoided to minimize the chances of unwittingly responding 
the individual In terms of "professional knowledge" about hln, rather 
than in terms of the way he is currently behaving. 

Prior to coming to camp, the camper makes an explicit eoamltment 
to work 20 hours a week oh the work projects, to participate in the 
group meetings, and to accept the routine of the camp. A visit is 
arranged prior to camp so that this cofflnltment can be made on the 
basis of firsthand experience. In camp, he is then held responsible 
for these commitments through the use of reality therapy techniques. 
Where this proves difficult; he is helped with problems that inter- 
fere with his meeting them, such as poor work habits, difficulty 
working with others, etc. Falling this, he may renegotiate them so 
as to be more realistic In all cases, though, he is held to 
mutually agreed-upon commitments. His behavior in regard to these 
coBunitments Is the initial basis for staff response to him. . 

' 2) Behavior modification techniques are employed and behavior 
which is in keeping with therapeutic goali Is rewarded; behavior that 
does not conform to non-poverty norms is either neglected or mildly 
negatively reinforced. 

3) While the focus of tiie weryday Interaction Is current 
behavior, it is assumed that individuals do have feelings, that at 
times they are conflicted and overwhelmed by them, and (reality 
therapy aside) that there is unconscious motivation, conflict, etc. 
Wher^ appropriate, the staff use techniques described in Eogers' 
(1951) work oe client centered therapy. Without making Interpreta J; 



tions 



about the latent or uncouccious meaning of a situation, staff simply 
reflect back to the Individual that he is angry, disappointed, or 
whatever, in order to help him clarify his feelings.. 

These three techniques seek to promote self-reliance, i.e., the 
individual's ability to manage his own behavior and to keep his cbm- 
mitments. This is the major thrust of the specifically therapeutic 
effort and reflects the general philosophy of the modeL: that the 
individual tB capable of controlling his own actions and effectively 

mastering situations # 

4) At tines . indlva^^uals may be overwhelmed by their emotions 
and anxieties so that they over=react In a situation that may or may 
not :be«aPropriate. When possible and useful, marginal interviews 
with the individual are used. Bettplheim (1950, page 35) describes 
the marginal interview as: 

swV a conversa^on between the participant observer 

and one or more of"%e participants. It is interpreta- 
-•-vtive in character but does not need to interfere with 
the momentary activity of the group or the^lndividual . 
The purpose may be to clear up an anxiety that inter- 
feres with enjoyment or participation in the activity, 
or it may be to warn the child of an unavoidable out- 
come of his behavior that he does not seem to foresee. 
The talk may simply help him p understand the reasons 
for his action, or explain a piece of behavior in 
another individual that seems to have been misunder- 
stood, etc. One characteristic of this type of mar- 
ginal conversation is that Wile it may cause the change 
of events, or the child's vlew'^l them, it does not 
replace the action; the emphas la is rather on their _ 
continuing without unnecessary interference. It should 
rather clear the blocked channels of solitary activity 
or social Interaction, but never take their place. 

In this sense it is ego-supporting because it 
bolsters the ego in continuing the now more reality- 
correct activity. It does service for the child as in 
a better integrated child,, his own ego. would serve him. 

5) At times, individuals may reach ah emotional 'impasst which 
cannot be worked through with the previously described therapeutic 



•techniques. At such timesf;, a staff member may provide more formal 

short-term therapy. Thlemay be related to such crises as a death 
in the family, difficulties at home, leaving Bchool, or formulating 
plans for the future. 

6) Beyond these techniques, the closeaess and the friendliness 
of relationships with staff may preclude more intensive or psycho- 
analytic therapy. Where more Intensive psychiatric care is required, 
the staff refer individuals to clinics, hospitals, psychiatrists, 
psychotherapists, etc. The program's connection with various agenclej 
provides capers with access to long-term treatment. 

These Ideas, strategies, and techji^ques are used intensively in 
the summer camp program but also throughout the year in the follow- 
up program. In general, they emphasize current behavior,' commitments 
and a structure which helps individuals to become more effective in 
managing their lives. 

Another import ant area of inputs or assumptions concerns the 
participants In a residential treatment setting: 

1) The major assumption of this model is the de facto Import- 
ance of peer group influence in achieving therapeutic goals; . I.e., 
it is assumed. that social or interpersonal Influence Is the essence, 
of residential treatment and that the tberapeutlc goals are best 
achieved when both individuals and the group actively support these , 
goals. It Is therefore critical that group support of these goals 

be obtained. 

'I 

2) Closely related to the importance of peer groups is the 
assumption that the individuals are capable and that both they and 
the program can benefit from active participation In governing the 
program. Giving campers an active "non-token" role in governing the 



caiap is intended to make tliem partners in the therapeatic community 
rather than passive ana subservient c'^J.^atm. It Is assumed that 
individuals are to some degree avmrs of tha?,r difSiculties and every- 
day problems and that they are capable of learning new ways of dealing 
with them, 

3) It is assumed that poverty^perpetuating psychological traitg 
such as impulsiveness J free-floating hostility, poor managerial skllla 
poor work habitSi etc., tend to be group-anchored. As such, they are 
best changed in a group approach; nMely, by Involving the individual 
in a counter^poverty group* 

4) A trusting, egalitarian relationship is considered necessary 

1 - ■■ . ' 

for achieving therapeutic goals . The staff scrupulously avoid the 

role of adversary, as professionals are often perceived, and seek to 

gain the cooperation and confidence essential to getting individual 

and group support of goals. The line between being an adversary and 

"pushing" clients to change in a non^tLrsatening way is a fine one, 

but such "pushing" of individuals cari more readily be made non-- 

threatening in the context of a relationship of mutual trust and 

confidence. 

5) Adolescents are leery of verbal encounters with adults, 
In an argument or discussion, relatively non-^verbal youngsters are 
likely to feel Intimidated and be out -maneuvered by more facile and 
verbal adults, and thus are realistically more likely to lose irre^ 

spective of the facts or the truth of the matter* It is assumed that 

j 

non-^verbal approaches to establishing rapport arid developing relation** 
ships are helpful. Only when rapport is estjJWiahed and trusting 
relationships develop can effective mutual discussion and verbal 
problem-soivinf between staff and clients begin* In short, such 



rapport is a prerequisite to providing effective help, and premature 
verbal' efforts are likely to ca^t the staf* in the role of adversary. 

i ■ ... 

The program is Bpeclfloally Etri;ctured to facilitate the development 
of trusting, potentially tiiGrapautic relatitsriBhips . 

6) Giving a aecislon-making responsibility to a group of 
adolef cents poses a risk that is more apparent than real. Group 
problem-solving tends to be a balancing-out or compronilse process 
and usually provides realistic and feasible solutions. When solu- 
tions are not feasible, quick feed-back can usually be quickly pro- 
vided and mid-cBurie corrections made to Blnimize the down-side risks 
of group decisions. A group discussion of discipline, camp policy, 
or planning of projects Involves the campers in the program and pro- 
vides an opportunity to teach interpersonal and managerial skills, 
consequential thinking, rtc. Group discussion Is also designed to 
gain group support for therapeutic goals. It is often difficult for " 
more aggressive adult professloiial staff to accept campers in such an 
active role and the group approach to decislon-m^ing provides a 
safety cheek on the power of adults who may be inclined, on the basis 
of their "experience" or "judgment," to Impose their own decision. 

7) It is assumed that internalization of social Influence takes 
place most readily when the Individual learns for himself from an 
iiamediate, concrete situation. That Is, certain work habits, motiva- 
tions, techniques of resolving conflicts are best learned when they 
are elicited from a situation in whiGh the individual is involv^ed, 
rather than being taught or lectured by an adult. Therefore, it is 
the responsibility of the staff to try to place Individuals in situa- 
tions where they can learn. Furthermore, internarliiiatloii is enhanced 
when what is leggrned im positively reinforced and proves instrumental 
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in achiavlng jrei'sorml iOftls; e.g., ^.earning akills which S>:?Ci#&.ie 
one's work 6t educatic^Al cppcrtunlties. 

8) It is vital I'lat cmperg be matched to the program, be'iupe 
no program can be ail things to all clients. A program that may be 
potentially effective for some can be rendered ineffective because of 
a mismatching. One way of matching clients and program is to allow 
the process of self-aelGction to work. Individuals can be exposed to 
the; program and participate in it on a trial basis. This can be 
accomplished be a weekend camping trip where the individual works on 
the project and experiences it firsthand. Self -selection assumes 
that individuals know what will be a beneficial experience for them \ 
and that this knowledge can provide a more accurate basis for match- 
ing than paper and pencil tests. Furthermore, creating a certain 
amount of selective difficulty in getting into the program can improv 
the accuracy of matching on the basis of celf -selection, depending on 
the needs of the pi'Ogram and the kinds and numbers of people for whom 
it is designed. 

For example, if the individual shows an Interest in coming t^ a 
rural work camp away from the city, it may indicate that he is at 
least ambivalent about his city, neighborhood, opportunities, friends 
or even family, which would be prima facie evidence that ha is in* 
volved in the hypothesized double approach-avoidance conflict. Once 
the individual is accepted into the program, commitments are made (in 
terms of the concepts of reality therapy) to participate^ in the work* 
projects and the evening meetings. These commitments are baaed on a 
realistic examination, trial participation in the program. 

9) An equally important input for the cmp is Tecrultlng staff 
who are willing and able to enact the prescribed role of staff* This 

' . , -242 
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entftils living In a reaiUeivtial setting for 24 hours a day and work- 
ing, in the year-round follow -up ■program. They must be capable of 
identifying and reinforcing prescribed behavior such as keeping com- 
mitments, good work habits, resolving conflicts in evening meetings, 
etc., In terms of both behavior modification and reality therapy. 
Ideally, staff should be able to utilize the entire range of thera- 
peutic techniques, but minimally must be able to usa the techniquss 
of i*eality therapy and behavior modification. 

Staff must also be able to establlsH relationships with the camp 
ers as a prerequisite to becoming influential in their lives, and 
this requires that they be free from ethnocehtrlsm and possess the 
ability to lead unobtrusively, etc. (See Chapter Seven %n Staff.) 

A process of self -selection is also utilized in recruiting staff. 
Eventually, staff are recruited from the ranks of returning campers 
in a "new careers" type Junior eounselor program, which is described 
in Chapter Five, 

10) An important Input of this system is experience in effective 
problem-solving. The conflicts inherent in group living and inherent 
in the components of this model may be regarded as inputs In the sense 
that they provide opportunities for tsachlng desired skills, sucfr as 
conflict-resolution. The work projects, such as clearing land and 
building houses, bring people together and gener^ate conflicts which 

must be resolved. . 

A second, and similar input is the assimilation of "unsocial Ized' 
or new recruits. In assimilating new recruits, the group can relnforc 
its non-poverty norms and in so doing enhance group solidarity. 

For the system to function, these two sources of conflict must 
manageable. Specifically, projects must be both feasible and suffi- 
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ciently satisfying to provide, the desired learning experience. ^ . 

Secondly, the number and difficulties (in terms of camp norms) of new 
recruits must be in an appropriate ratio to old campers and they must 
be amenable to the social influences of the program in order to assure 
that they are socialized to it.^ Twenty percent of new campers of 
moderate difficulty seem to be an optimal ratio. 

These, then, are the major inputs or assumptions in the model 
camp. The. processing of these Inputs can best be described in terms, 
of the variety of goals which characterize the proposed system. 

GOALS OF THl MODEL 

The primary goal of the proposed model is the therapeutic one of 
changing specific poverty-perpetuating, psychological characteristics r 
as to facilitate the self-actualization of the individual by freeing 
him from the psychological constraints imposed by his adaptation to 
poverty and from the constraints of the poverty milieu itself. This 
primary goal may be described as therapy and/or socialization. In 
this case, the distinction is somev.hat arbitrary since children and 
adolescents in residential treatment programs are simultaneously 
undergoing both^ socialization to adult roles and treatment. 

Prom either perspective, changes are induced and sustained by 
group-mediated social influence. The {treatment might be described as 
a stepping-stone socialization from pdverty to non-poverty milieux. 
The creation of a group with non- or counter-poverty norms is a 
proximal goal of the system.^ 

3 Inevitably, a detailed analysis of the therapeutic milieu, which 
is In essence an example of social engineering, implies that the 
individual is passive to social influence. This proposed model 
is explicit in its use of social influence. The ethical proMem 
for those who are aware' of the dangers inherent In such manipula- 
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It Is assumed that hy participating In this group, psychological 

characteristics will change in the direction of those which are more 
adaptive to the non-poverty world and that these changes will be sup- 
ported and sustp ned by the group through the formative and . 
important adolescent years • \' 

A proximal g^al which ip crucial to'both the cMip and the -follow- 
up program is the i development of salient and trusting relationships 
between the staff and the campers. The residential components of the 
model are specifically designed to 'enhance the process of developing 
rela:tionshipp. The Intimacy of the residential experience, Itself 
forces individuals to develop relationships. The ease with which 
conflicts are avoided in an open-ended community program is not char- 
acteristic of the isolated and relatively closed system of a summer 
camp. If a person. is, angry or anKious about some incident, he is more 
able to avoid resolving it • " in a more opeii system by simply not 
showing up for a few weeks until the incident is forgotten or at leasi 
muted. ' While such avoidance of conflict may work it Is likely to 
leave him with the feeling that his acceptance in the group is con- 
tingent on good behavior and Is thus precarious. In the closed sys- 
tem, the .individual is under pressure to resolve the conflict with 
other group members because he must live with the consequences of his 
action. Once this Is resolved, his acceptance by the ^roup is experi 
enced as more secure. Tested, trusting relationships are necessary 



tlofas is largely a question of being candid about the manipula- 
tions 'and their purpose, which, in this instance, is to counter 
negative, destructive social influences in the poverty milieu. 
Individuals are probably Just as manipulated and influenced by 
the environment In their everyday lives. In the case of the pro 
gram safeguards are built in with freedom of choice, self-- • 
selection, and Involvement of campers in all decision making, et 
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for the program, and particularly for the follow-up community pro- 
graffl, to b© helpful and Influential. 

The other goals which might be included in the model are research 
activities and an in-service training program for the staff.. 

PROGRAM COMPONENTS OR SUBSYSTEMS 

The next four sections will seek to delineate the particularized 
means for achieving these goals, mile the program is best under- 
stood as an integrated whole, it will, for analytic purposes, be dis- 
cussed in terms of its four major components: the work program, the 
evening meetings, the lunior Counselor program, and the follow-up 
progrwi. These four components contribute in different ways to the 
overall effectiveness of tho program. 

Cartwright (1951) in his paper, "Achieving Changes in Attitude: 
The Application of Group Dynamics Techniques," described the criteria 
necessary for a group to be effective in changing attitudes. These 
criteria are relevant to this model as they characterise the camp 
group for the changing attitudes and ratber poverty-perpetuating char- 
acteristics, such as consequential thinking, impulsiveness, inter- 
personal skills, passivity, etc. The criteria suggested by Cartwright 

are as follows : 

1) Members must have a strong sense of belonging to 
the group. 

2) Members must consider the group attractive. 

3) The more relevant the group to the attitudes to 

be changed, then the greater the change in those attitudes. 

4) The group should be prestigelul to the members. 

5) The group should resist change toward deviant atti- 
tudes , . ' 

6) Members of the group need to share the perception 
that the changes of attitudes are desirable. 

7) Information regarding the changes of attitudes and 
its- consequences should be shared by relevant members 
of the group. 

8) Changes in parts of the group create strains which 
need to be eliminated or dealt with by a realigning of 
the parts of the group. 

For the most part these condition^ do^ obtain, maKing 
this source of ln,fiuence effectiv©. s 
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1. THE WORK PROGHAM^ 

When a youngster ccm^Jts Uimse- to work 20 hours a ^eek he is. 
by design, enmeshing himself in a set of inevitable eKperiences which 
will involve him in a therapeutic group and expose him to therapeutic 
social influences. Work projects have included building houses, 
Clearing land, maintaining roads, and building tent platforms, and 
these entailed skills in carpentry, masonry, forestry, and plumbing,, 
etc. These projects were very explicitly described to campers prior 
to camp, and they were discussed in detail iu terms of the skills 
required, the reasons for the projects, and the^schedule of activitie 
required. Campers chose dally which projects they wanted to^ work on 
in order to maximize the value of the project in terms of their own 
interests, tie people they would work with, and skills which could 

ba developed, • 

The work projects are not ifeended primarily to teach specific 
technical skills; this would often be premature for many capers as 
young as 13 and 14. They do provide exposure to different types of ' 
skills which in subsequent years can be followed up by more specific 
training, but the primary function of the work projects is to enmesh 
the individual camper in a therapeutic experience which situational!^ 
evoies relationships,, behaviors, attitudes, and skills relevant to 

breaking, the poverty cycle. 

The following are some of the characteristics of these work 
experiences and the relation of these projects to the general and 
specific therapeutic goals: 

A a detailed description of the different aspects of the program 
tnd lSJr rationale and evaluation is presented in the chapters 
The wirk Prog?^,^ening Meetings, Junior Counselor Program 
;L llllow-up piS^4«. a«d itaff Relations (Chapters Three, Fou: 
Five, Six, and Seven respectively) . 



1. Work offers a relatively non-threatening, superordinant 
goal; that is, projects in which staff and capers work together pro- 
vide goals which engender cooperation, group cohesion, and working 
relationships between the campers and staff which are prerequisite to 
developing therapeutic relationships * 

2. Work projects provide non-verbal means of establishing rap- 
port and circumvent the frequently inappropriate and often threaten^ 
ing verbal and "professionally'^ oriented approach^ which is often 
counter-productive with poverty adolescents. 

3. Participation in working 20 hours a week provides the spe- 
cifics for holding campers to their coMiitments, that is, involving 
them in reality therapy* Of all the commitments which the adolescent 
might make, work is probably one of the leas threatening. Commit^ 
ments to doing one's homework, for example, might prove more anxiety^ 
provoking, too demanding, and thus counter-productive, 

4,. Working with others provides the grist for therapeutic 
discussion and problem -solving . In the way that the neutrality of 
psychoanalytic relationships is designed to highlight inappropriate 
or over^determined behavior by evoking transference, work projects 
are designed to expose poor attitudes and work habits, interpersonal 
difficulties, impulsiveness, a lack of consequential thinking, and 
poor managerial skills* Involvement in a day-*to--day work project 
exposes and makes appropriate for discussion these areas of thera^ 
peutic concern. In short, work projects provide acceptable, concrete, 
and immediate situations for discussion of areas of therapeutic 
concern, and for experience in situational problem^solvlng . 

5. Work is concrete, specific, visible, and made as intrlnsiG* 
ally rewarding as possible. Positive experiences in both the long 
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and short run are provided hy work. Work projects are concrete learn- 
ing experiences, wUieluare tailored to the individual's needs and 
provide opportunities for euccuragement , praise |. and a sense of accom* 
plis nent* 

Behavior which coinprises good work habits, that is, positive 
attitudes, cooperation, perseverance, initiative, and consequential 
thinking can be rewarded and learned in immediate and realistic 
situations * 

6. Working in camp projects is presented as the way in i^J^h 
campers earn their c^np fees. This tal^es tht camp experience out of 
the context of a dole and minimizes the resentment often evoked Ijy 
such charity. Ea**ning the fee is designed to provide a basis for 
making a camper's relationship to the program an appropriately 
businesslike proposition. For example, a camper can rightfully say, 
"I agreed to work and I have earned the right to go on more trips," 
etc. Such a relationship builds in opportunities to teach campers how 
to negotiate effectively with those in power, which is a very poverty* 
relevant skill, 

7, Such work tends to be a masculine activity and provides a 
basis for masculine identification, while providing an opportunity to 
boost one ^s self --esteem and sense of competence. Opportunities for 
such experiences and rewards are relatively scarce in the poverty 
milieu where the rewards of being cool, slicki tough, and exploitive 
in relationships are emphasized beyond their long^ and perhaps even 
short-^term potential to satisfy the Individual. 

In order to enhance the value of work in terms of the individual 'i 
self -^actualization and self-esteem, work must be tailored to the 
skills, capabilities, and level of functioning of the campers. Pro- 
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jects must be neither too difficult nor too easy. They must be both 
challenging and mauageablg to be learning experiences* 

A good eKample of a work project for the new and younger camper 
is building his own tent platform. It la relatively simple to build 
and even if the project goes poorly, the consequences are minor. In 
this particular project, boys must jointly select the site, ma*e plans 
for getting the material to the site, divide the tasks, endure one 
another *s mistakes, ask for help when necesaary, and cooperate in xhe 
building, which may take several days. Other work projects are 
similarly designed, , 
2. THE EVENXNG ilEETINGS 

Each evening after dinner, yampers and ataff participate in the 
evening meeting In i^hlch irifon.iatlo.n about the events of the day is 
exchanged, people are held acaountable for their behavior, conflicts 
are discussed and resolved, and, most Importaijtly , ivhero decisions are 
made about group affairs, e.g*, discipline, policy matters, proposed 
trips, work projects, etc* In ^ihort , the governing of camp affairs 
taJkes place in these meetings. 

Throughout the year, meetings are head in order to plan follow-^up 
activities, to make decisions about n^v. ^t^mpers and staff, and to 
plan the fc^rthcomlng summer. While the ii^volveraent oi campers In the 
governing oil cgonp affairs is most visible in the more formal nightly 
evening meetings, it also occurs on the work projects, over coffee, 
and in private discussions, etc* The evening meetings a^d the "demo- 
cratization" the program in general 1^ designed to be an integral 
and Indispensable part of the program and treatment strategy. 

New CMapers are typloally taciturn and aloof, and the meetings 
have a forffid qiality about them, with many **I don't knows," don't 
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care," "Do what you want." etc. , Intrinsically, however, the meetings 

are engaging affairs which cover a wide range of topics and sooner or 
later become important to almost everyone. Individuals are frequentl' 
called upon to explain their side of conflicts and brief answers do 
not suffice. On occasion, the meetings go beyond discussions of cotp 
affairs and become discussions of personal problems. They regularly 
evolve over the summer into being lively, exciting affairs where 
verbal expression is given to the accoinplishments , conflicts, and 
problems of the program. Throughout camp, but most visibly in these 
meetings, one can observe the processes of decision-making, communi- 
cation, accountability, coordination of activities, staff support, an» 
monitoring of the program. ^ The following are some of the functions 
of the meetings as they relate to the program goals: 

1 . First and foremost , the evening meeting is a prbblem-solvlnf 
session for the group and for Individuals. These problems include 
Interpersonal conflicts, alscipllne, group morale, assimilation of 
new recruits,, and planning and implementing work projects. These 
discussions are a means of developing self-control, consequential 
thinking, and managerial skills by providing the participants with 
experience In using more effective problem-solving techniques. These 
problem -solving techniques help youngsters to learn more effective 
ways of handling situations as an alternative to the techniques of 
fighting , arguing , and avoidance , 

2. Evening meetings are important to gain acceptance of group 
decisions. Campers are more willing to abide by decisions in which 
they have psffticlpated in the airing of the problem, examining the 



5. For a full discussion of the processes, see Chapter light on 
Generallzabl© Model for Program ]^aluatlon. 
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various alternatives, and reachins a deraocratically derived solution. 
Such group acceptance la especially important when everyone lives in 
a closed system with both the problem and its solution. In the maat^ 
ings, decisions are taken out of the context of adult -^imposed fiats 
and become needed working solutions. This lessens the need for staff 
control because individuals then "want to do what they heed to do" 
(Fromm, 1951), and thus provide staff support. Democratization of 
decision-^making enhances the salience of the group with regard to its 
beirig a change agent, according to Cartwrlght*s (1951) previously 
discussed criteria, 

3. As a matter of policy, a strong stand was t^an against 
"duklng," or the "ranking system," which is essentially the estab- 
llshnient of the pecking order In which the older and stronger boys 
rule the roost. Physical fighting was not allowed and was grounds for 
being dismissed from the program* Alien as this was to the campers' 
background, it was felt important to avoid physical Intimidation and 
coercion, which would undermine, if not destroy, the vital democratic" 
zation of the prograjn. 

Fighting Is a topic about which almost everybody is ambivalent 
and anxious p One need only talk to a boy who haB moved to a new 
school or a new block to know how tyrannizing this system Is* Nega^ 
tlve as it is, hov/ever. It does provide a known, unambiguous, and 
authoritarian structure where everybody knows his place and the be-- 
havlor required of him. When deprived of this structure and confront- 
ed with the uncertainty and novelty of democracy, individuals often 
bee ^.nxlous and resistant. The evening meetings and the democratic 
problen -solving provide the necessary alternative means for resolving 
conflicts and providing social control. Difficult as the alternative 
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is to Impleinent, it is a necessary prerequisite to establishing the 
identity of the group as distinct from life in the "duking" system 
and by implication poverty- perpetuating peer groups. 
3. THE JUNIOR COUNSELOR PROGRAM 

The model includes a Junior Counselor program designed to main- 
tain the involvement of older campers , to provide appropriate staff 
for the camp, and to offer "new careers-" type training. The Junior 
- iselor training program seelcs to provide staff who are compatible 
with the model, have a working understanding of it, and in whose self 
interest it is to make a long-term commitment to the camp and follow- 
up program. 

When an adult is hired, he is frequently given, because of his 
status as an adult, conjiderable responaibllity which may or may not 
be commensurate with his unique skills, personality, or commitment. 
Even trial visits and stress interviews are necessarily inadequate 
means of assessing his overall competence and assigning responsibili-.- 
ties accordingly. In contrast to this, the would-be Junior Counsgio* 
is better known, having been observed in a variety of situations over 
the years . This improved screening makQS possible more than an edu- 
cated guess about his abilities. And thus hm can be given responsibi- 
lities which are knovm to be commensurate with his particular skills, 
judgment, and level of maturity. This greatly enhances his effective- 
ness while minimizing the disruption and difficulties inherent in ^ 
giving inappropriate responsibilities to relatively unknown adult stall 

Staff training is probably more effective when It is personalized 
and can be spread over the teenage years, rather than attempted in a 
crash program for adults who are likely to be relative "strangers." 

One can only expect to minimize tha^wnside risks of hiring poor 
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staff. Even with the more aGcurate screening of the Junior Counselor 
program, mistakes still occur. In the case of mistakes involving an 
adult, however, one is faced with the agonising decision of whether to 
fire him and live with the consequences of that disruption or keep him 
and try to provide support and supervision* Supervision, unhappily at 
times, borders on psychotherapy, which is time-consuming, inapproprlati 
and, as it should be, resisted by staff. In contrast to this, the 
close supervision possible in a residential program is, potentially at 
least, therapeutic to the Junior Counselor, ev.en though he may not 
become a '*new careerist." During the more formative adolescent years, 
such supervision can be a therapeutic experience, since it entails 
helping the Junior Counselor with problems of authority, in asserting 
himself, and in developing interpersonal skills, etc* The time and 
effort invested in his supervision has at least a greater potential as 
a therapeutic experience . 

In terms of social influence , Junior Couiiselors can function as a 
more effective role model for youngsters because of their similar back- 
ground, which enhances both their credibility and that of the group. 
The rationale and evaluation and eKperiences with the Junior Counselor 
program is described fully in the Chapter on The Junior Counselor 
Program, 

4. THE FOLLOW-UP PROGRAM, 

The residential experience of the summer camp is Intended to 
make possible a more effective folldw-up program by providing a 
counter- or non-poverty reference and mamhership group throughout the 
adolescent years- The time and effort prerequisite to developing 
these relationships is made most effective in a relatively closed 
system away from the distracting and diluting influences of the city. 



The follow-up program sustains the group throughout the year with such 

activities as basketbrai at a gym, camping trips, parties, and various 
work projects. While recreation per se may be of negligible thera- 
peutic value, it does provide an opportunity to maintain group support 
Social influence theory suggests ways to maximize this support. For 
example, more social influence or support can be brought to bear when 
two people are bowling and eight sit and talk, than when ten sit in 
relative isolation watching a movie. 

It was assumed that the harshness of the poverty environment, in 
combination with the dearth of opportunities, is the major cause for 
the cycle of poverty. Given poor schools, inadequate medical care, 
high crime rates, drugs, and often negative and demeaning encounters 
with social agencies, individuals are debilitated simply in terms of 
having the energy, ability, and hope to cope with the environment, let 
alone having even a minimal chance of breaking the poverty cycle* 
While a small program is impotent politically, at least in terms of 
changing environmental factors, it can help Individuals cope with 
these factors and mitigate their Impact. Poverty individuals for 
various reasons often do not have access to or use the meager services 
available to them because they are often intimidated and turned away 
by their inhospitable and/or ethnocentric reception. Because of their 
prior relationships with campers , the camp staff are more able to 
advocate with regard to the campers' numerous educational, legal, 
medical, psychiatric, and family problems, etc. In addition to being 
able to negotiate with these systems on behalf of the clients, the 
program has developed a network of contacts and supportive services 
Which is useful and more assessable . 

The credibility and relationships developed in the camp also make 
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feasible year-round follow-up work projects ; e *g . , tutoring elementary 

I' 

school youngsters I apartiaent cleanings and a variety of coimnunity 
service programs. The organizing, planning i resolving of conflicts, 
and supervising of these urban projects might be precluded in the 
absence of previously established effective working relationships. 

In summary I the model is characterized by a high degree of 
structure with the expectation and responsibilities of the partioipanti 
clearly delineated. However, its lack of ambiguity an4 its structure 
does not preclude fleKlbility, Within a well-defined structured 
situation I individuals are free to make their own choices and to pro- 
pose alternative activities, work projects, etc. This structure > 
designed to highlight and to make dysfunctional poverty-perpetuating 
traits, while evoking more adaptive traits* Permissiveness and its 
often inherent ambiguities and propensity toward chaos was avoided 
because it is often construed as neglect and responded to accordingly* 
A more permissive atmosphere may be suited to individuals coming from 
a constrained and rigid system who need freedom to be spontaneous and, 
to explore and develop their own interests * Such an environment was 
considered inappropriate, if not destructive, for many poverty-adapted 
youngsters because they lacked the inner resources to take advantage 
of it. In order to provide opportunities for creativity, spontaneity, 
etc*, oprti-ended opportunities for changing the program, for negoti- 
ating and renegotiating commitments, and for just having fun were 
available . 

INTRAMTOAL PROCESSES OR FACTIONAL PRERIQUISITES 
Intramural processes occur within a small, democratic group, 
which Interacts frequently and intimately and consequently does not 
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need formalized chamiela of communication or a hierarchical structure 
for accountability, decision-making, and coordinating of activities. 
The processes of conuaunlcation^ accountability, decision-making, 
monitoring, and the coordinating of actlvltlQii or-'-- rost conFipicuousl 
and frequently in the evening meetings. Th j l^V ; srning of the 
g roup requires that the functional prerequlnitsd Lg met; i.e., that 
people coflmimicate, make decisions, hold others accoimtable, and 
enforce norms . 

Accountability or social control is achieved partly by motivating 
the campers to want to enforce camp norms. The ways in which Individ- 
duals are motivated to be self --regulating, cooperative, etc*, are 
described in the model. Voluntary self -regulation lessens the role of 
the staff and provides support to the staff. By Implication, the way 
in which Individuals are motivated to enforce camp norms is the way in 
which the functional prerequisites are finally achieved; that is, wii;h 
the exception of the process of internalization. 
TKi PBpCESSES OF INTERNALIZATION 

The attempt was made to devise a social structure which would 
engender a social milieu designed to evoke and support non^poverty* 
adaptive skills, motivations ,^ attitudes, etc. In order that these 
new traits and ways of behavior become internalized , it was suggested 
that the group be kept together in a year-round follow-up progiam. 

The next question that is Immediately raised concerns the little- 
understood process of Internalization, i.e., if being l^ersed in this 
non -poverty group leads to changes, can these changes be more perma-^ 
nent than temporary adaptation to any other environment? What are the 
mechanisms of Internalization by which changes become functionally 
autonomous? (Allport, 1&67.) Partial answers to these questions ^^i^ 



are suggested by the following propositions: 

(1) Learning theory proposes that people learns that is, inter- 
nalize a history of reinforcement—and that once certain behavioLr has 
been positively reinforced, it will tend to recur as the Individuali 
seek out the reinforcement. Thus, the more rewarding Cin terms of 
the sctiedule and nature of reihf orcement) that non-poverty behavior 
becomes , the more the individual will tend to seek gut such rewards . 
In short, a propensity--^i •© * , reinforcement hlstory*^ — fiH become 
internalized, 

(2) Participation in all phases of decision-making helps the 
J^ndividual see the conteKt of the factors leading to a specific prob* 
lem and decision * He thus tends to accept , which may mean internalize, 
decisions in which he has participated; that is, once he has perceived 
the problem, examined the evidence, explored alternative solutions, 
assigned priorities, and sought the acceptance of others for that 
decision, 

(3) Situational learning lends itself to internalization because 
of the way it evokes the active participation of the person while 
simultaneously avoiding the often negative effects of an outside 
teacher* People tend to believe, i*e-, internalize, conclusions based 
on their own examination of the situation, marshalling of evidence, and 
drawing of conclusions. In other words, people tend to believe what 
they have discovered for themselves* 

(4) Identification is a process in which youngsters, Inaluding 
adolescents, tend to model themselves after adults or significant 
others and to take on their characteristic behavior, values, habits, 
demeanor, philosophies, Weltanschauung, etc. The exposure of 13-15 
year-old campers, many of whom have had relatively few significant 



others, to competent, accepting staff facilitates the internalization 
of non-pdverty valuos which these models espouse. 

(5) Closely related to the process of 'identification is that of 
social tation for adult roles. Poverty-related traits, such as work 
habits, consequential thinking, Impulse control, etc*, tend to be 
traits learned after Infancy and childhood* Thus, socialization over ' 
adolescent years in the program, can be regarded as an instance of 
internalization , ^ 

On the basis of these ideas, this proposed model assumes that 
Internalization of non-poverty values, behavior, and skills ocgurs: 
(1) when the conditions for receptivity or interrializatlon, as dis- 
cussed by Kellman U961) , obtalni (2) the attributes of the group, 
as discussed by Cartwrlght (1951), also obtain; and (3) the new 
values are instrumental in the life of the individual. These three 
conditions are maximized in the proposed model, and thus lead to 
more permanent changes , i * e * , internalization, 

OUTPUTS 

The more tangible, taut therapeutically less important, outputs 
include houses;, built, land cleared, roads built, food consumed, and ^ 
monies spent, etc. More important and more difficult to evaluate are 
the changes in personality traits evoked and sustained .in the camp 
and follow-up program. The primary goal and thus hoped-for output 
of the model is changes in poverty -perpetuating attitudes, motivations 
interpersonal skills, i;e,, psychological traits necessary to allow 
the individual a freedom of ^choice between a poverty and non-poverty 
way of life. The participation of an environment free from the con- 
straints of Imposed poverty, to the extent to which it provides an 
intrinsically or existentially satisfying es^erience during the 



■adolescent years, can bring about these changes, ■which are then sup- 
ported by the other vital output, a uon-poverty peer group during and 
over the adolescent years . 

An output which does provide Iraportant feedback to the program 
is the effect Individuals have on their environments and milieux. 
While the camp program seeks to insulate individuals from poverty- 
perpetuating environraents , the individual generally re turns to that 
environment and both affects and is affected by it. As a result of 
the year-round follow-up program we have been able to see how in some 
instances the program had affected the environment In that campers 
related- differently to it. For example, one youngster complained 
that even though he wanted to stay out of trouble many of his contacts 
pushed him back Into delinquency . Teachers treated him as' if he were 
still delinquent; girls wouldn't go out with him because of his 
former behavior; etc. 

In the camp he had been helped to deal with these self-fulfilling 
prophecies through Instruction in the art of meta-communicatlng , i.e., 
he was instructed to pomt out to these people how they were pushing ' 
him deeper into delinquency and how this contradicted their respon- 
sibilities as pollcenen, 5 teachers, etc., and was thus a double bind. 
In this way, he sought to alter the feedback that he was getting 
from the larger system. 

In another instance, a camper was helped to avoid the delinquent 
influences of his former gang not by telling them of his Intention to 
go straight, which would have gfinerated great social pressure to 
return to delinquent activities. Instead, it was suggested that ho 
profess a desire to go along on the gang's "capers" but to stftta that 
he feared he ^ould endanger thw gaag because he knew the polim were 
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watching him. In this my he a$£ected his milieu. This constitutes 

a significant output. 

Another important output is the altered relations with campers, 
friends-, and family resulting from program-induced changes . Some 
programs such as Job Corps Centers have deliberately sought to isolate 
the individual from his family and friends . Programs that seek to 
drive such a wedge between the client and family on the basis of a 
priori assumptions about the negative influences of family and friends 
sometimes find it counter-productive in terms of maintaining the in- ; 
volvement Of the individual- Given the inability of the program to ^ 
compensate for family and friends, and the inherent, risks of upward 
mobility, the individual may with considerable Justification opt for 
retaining the support and alliance of family and friends. 

Where youngsters choose to involve family and friends, the model 
program also seeks to gain their support through a parents » Board of 
Advisors, family camping trips, and the year-round activities. A 
change in poverty -perpetuating characteristics on the part of even one 
family member will have important ramifications for the family, school 
and community systems which must be considered and dealt with. 

Another Important output is the education of both the professiom 
staff and the Junior Counselors. The model seeks to provide an oppor 
tonity for staff, particularly professional staff, to relate in an 
intimate and egalitarian way to poverty and/or disturbed youngsters. 
This experience is intended to improve their professional skills by 
providing an experience very different from that of more professional 
ethnocentric, and authoritarian residential and community programs. 

Another output is the social psychiatry research conducted in th 



program . 
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These, then, are some of the outputs of the model. Some provide 
feedback for the camp and other systems and some, changes in person- 
alities and the creation of non-poverty groups, provide data for 
evaluating the program in terras of its achieving its proximal and 
long-range goals . 

THE- ROLS OF THE STAFF 
When the objective of group support of non-poverty norms is 
attained, staff respousibillty is proportionally reduced. During the 
impletientation of the model, they play a crucial role. It is the 
responsibility of four or five staff members, with the aid of return- 
ing youngsters, to assimilate new participants into the program while 
ensuring the maintenance of the norma and social structure of the grou 
Working in a ratio of one staff member to four or five older campers 
and one new camper, they must effectively carrj out their role. Their 
job is difficult for their success depends more on their personal 
credibility, perauasiveiiess , and f.ppaal as a model rather than on 
structured authority. The fine l?,iie between being influential but not 
authoritarian is essential for establishing relationships that are 
characterized by nutual trufit and concern. To facilitate this, camper 
are allowed to choooe the siaff members wltli whom they want to work, 
accompany on trips or other f?,ci-ivities . 

The staff must b« able to utilize reality therapy and behavior 
modification techniquss, which entail holding ind:lvi duals to their 
commitments, discerning and rewarding good work habits, consequential 
thinking, and effective conflict resolution; they must hnow how .to 
disregard or negatively reinforce impulsiveness, uncontrolled aggres- 
sion, or other poverty-perpetuating traits. 

In .summary,, the role of the staff is to. create, naintain, and 
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represent the counter-poverty social milieu in the face of pressure 
toward^entropy, that is the preseur •« toward chaos, disorganization, 
and pov^ty values. They must continually develop working solutions 
to the pervasive conflicts and dilemraas inherent i.n recidential treat- 
ment and community programs. By implication their role has been 
described in the section on the work program, neetings, Junior Coun- 
selor program, and the year-round program. Further discnasion of the 
many difficulties faced by staff is presented in the chapter on role 
of staff. 

\ 

THE ROLE OF Tffi DIRECTOR 
The role of the director is to provide and organize and make 
available the necessary inputs of money, staff, campers, resources, 
therapetitic assumptions, etc. The director is responsible for holding 
staff and campers to their commitment^ to carry out the prescribed 

/ - 

roles necessary for achieving and maintaining the model . He must con- 
' tiniially monitor the functioning of the program to determine the 
extent to which the model is being achieved:. He may be required to 
provide feedback for midcourse corrections. His function is, in sum, 
to oversee and facilitate the processes of communication, accounta- 
bility, decision-making, an^ social ^control . He sets the tone of the 
organization and is responsible for orchestrating the various activi- 
ties and components of the model in pursuit of its various gpals. 

.It is the function of the director to create and maintain the 
previously described non-poverty milieu, and maintain the system and 
resist the pressures toward entropy, in this case a more poverty-like 
milieu with its chaos, disorganization, conflicts, and lack of 
opportunity to learn non^poverty skills. The change toward entropy 
in the absence of negentropy or system maintenanGe is described by 
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Miller (1969) . He descril;*©s tUe melting of an iae statue of the 

patron saint of a /Puerto Klcan fiesta. In the absence of low teripora- 

ture, i.e., system maintenance^ the statue lost its fcrtn r,f; -It m<?lt«d 

toward water, i.e., its implicit state, i.e., eutiDpy. It is tho 

function of the director to create, monitor, and maintain the thera- 

I 

peutic milieu of the camp and follow-yjp program. 

Tm ROLE OF Tm CAMPERS 
The role of the campers can be delineated in terms of the 
functioning 6f the program. The model requires that a sufficient 
proportion of the campers support the non-poverty norms of the camp. 
Specifically, they must keep their commitment to work 20 hours a 
week, participate in governing camp affairs, cooperate in decision- 
making, etc. The way in which they are motivated to do this, support 
camp norms, through work projects, evening meetings, and the follow-up 
programi Is described in the model. 

Once sufficient numbers of campers accept these norms and their 
responsibility in enforcing themj than the oritical processea of com* 
munication, decision-making, acooimtabllity , etc., will ba assured of 
occurring because these processes are prerequisite to the group's 
functioning as a democracy j i,e-, the overall democratization of the 
program ensures that campers will '^want to do what they have to do" 
CFromm, 1951) , ^^luntary acceptance an^enforcement of camp norms 
results in monitoring and self -regulation of the systems- When there 
Is less group support, the staff and director must be more assertive 
in enforcing the non-*poverty norms* 

A LLOCATION, OF RISOURCES 

/ " " " • 

Few construction projects could compete in terms of inefficiency 
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with the work proaraia oi the nodel . Only when work is viewed as a 
therapeutic experience Is efficiency approached. In terras o* the^a- 
peutic goals of the program^ however, the prograffl from vlilcsi the isodsl 
was derived is remarkably Inexpensive.. The model seeks to capitalize 
on natural events for therapeutic purposes. The work projects are the 
core of a therapeutic sunmer camp and the natural visltinf of friends 
becomes a follow-up program* Thus the buildlnf materials double aa 
project supplies, and the labor costs of building the facility are 
operating expenses of food, shelter, and salaries of the program. In . 
the summer of 1966 in Colorado the camp was built, all supplies in- 
cluding a new truck, and campers and staff eKpenses for 6 weeks cost 
about $8,000, not including the cost of land and a director's salary. 
At the end of the summer a fully-^licensed facility for 20 children 
was built and a salient group of teenagers and staff formed. 

The natural tendency of friends to visit can be stimulated by an 
investment of $2,000 for 20 children, to the point of becpming a 
follow-up program. No facilities are needed for this program except 
for those available to the public, such as bowling alleys, parks, or 
a rented gym. In short, the model requires a modest expenditure of 
monies for facilities. Other costs are for direct client costs of 
food, insurance, transportation, etc. Salaries, when the Jimior 
Counselors are utilized, go primarily to the participants. In short, 
a high proportion of monies is devoted to clients rather than admini-^ 
strative costs, equipment, facilities, and professional salaries, etc. 

Time, an important resource, is similarly invested in campers and 
used efficiently. A brief interlude in the camp is intended to speed 
_4jp_the process r f developing credibility and relationships with the 
clients which is necessary for the follow-up program. In camp, staff 
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time is spent primarily in interactions with the campers * In the case 
of the Junior Counsolors ataff time in supervision is more efficiently 
spent with youngsters rather than adults, as described in the section 
on the Junior Counselor program. 

In summary, a high proportion of the resources of money, time, 
effort, food, and project supplies— building materials—is devoted to 
clients rather than professional amenities, bureaucratic costs, and 
expensive facilities, etc. Both In comparison to other treatment 
programs and in terms of resources allocated to clients i the model is 
both inexpensive and efficient and thus highly cost-effective, 

IM PLICATIONS OF THE PROPOSED MODEL 
This section analyzes the model and its place in residential 
treatment programs . Some of the probleiM relating to implementing 
the model will also be discussed, as will the model *s rel'svance for 
breaking the poverty cycle. Finally, the suitability of the model for 
use in residential programs geared to treat individuals with more 
personal psychological disorders will be eKamined* 

This model is an example of a generaliEable conceptualization of 
a residential treatment program.^ It seeks to make explicit the basic 
ingredients and structural arrangements of all residential treatment 
programs by utilizing the concepts of inpit, outputs, goals, roles , 
sub*systems, and fimctional prerequisites or processes. It provides 
a framework which can be utilized for describing or analyzing any 
residential treatment program. Beyond this, it seeks to make as ex- 
plicit as poBSible the rationale, assumptions, and workings of a resi- 
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6, For a detailed p asentation of the generalizable mofel for 

delineating, analyzing^ l,e, . evalimting residential treatment 
programs for children, see t i c Titer on program evaluations* 
This chapter has to a large ejtwiit i'ollowed that outline and/or 

. covered topics presented 1^ > i 2fi ? 



dentlal treatment program. Beyond this, it saeUs to mak© as explicit 

as possible the ratiouale, aasumptlons, and workings of a residential 
treatment and follow-up prosram specifically designed to help indivi- 
duals break the poverty cycle. 

Given an explicit description of a program and its functioning, 
one can then proceed to evaluate the program in a dual sense. First, 
one can tell if the program is doing what it purports to do, that is, 
to what extent does the actual working of thf program confonn to the 
model. Second, the model allows one to relate the intramural, func- 
tioning of the program to the achievement of therapeutic and other 
goals . 

In terms of the functioning of programs, this conceptualization 
is helpful to program administrators and participants in improving 
their awareness of the program as an interrelated whole, and to see 
their tasks as they relate to the whole program. Better clarity of 
function and goals can only help ..rave residential treatment. 

Regarding treatment, the model Is useful in that it can be used 
to compare various programs. Cross-proeram comparisons can provide 
Insight into the nature of milieu therapy. 

Turning now to the content of the model, that Is, the particular 
program iised as a model. It is of relevance to major trends: resi- 
dential treatment programs are becoming involved in community -based 
programs and participants In these programs are having an Increasing 
voice in the governing of program affairs. This particular model 
emphasizes both these aspects. 

The model is especially appropriate for small, diversified, Idio 
syncratic programs. The numerous efforts being made to revamp large,* 
Impersonal, total institutions may not prove feasible. Rather than 
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trying to make these bui-eaucratic institutions "like home." a better 
investment might be to inci-ease the numbers of small, diversified 
programs, which can be tailored more readily to the idiosyncratic 
needs, goals, and styles of both staff and clients. To be effective, 
therapeutic relationships are supportive, friendly, and require that 
the advice of ^ the /•therapist" be trusted and accepted. There are 
many paths to these therapeutic goals, i.e., equif Inality, and a small 
program may allow greater flexibility for staff of differing styles t< 
utilize a variety of means with vhich they are most 'bomf ortable , " 
I.e., equicausality , -to achieve their therapeutic goals. 

Doubtless there are many people working in hospitals, residential 
programs, and State Training Schools who feel cramped and frustrated 
by the rigidities of uniform, mass-or^WflfW Institutions. Doubtless 
there are those who. like my wife and myself, have thought of starting 
their own programs but for whom this was Impossible for financial arid 
other reasons. The proposed model offers a plan for gradually devel- 
oping a small residential treatment program. If the organisers and 
■ participants start with small facilities suited for rugged outdoor 
camping. It Is possible to. develop over the years the facilities, 
monies, and support necessary for a year=round operation. In this 
way, a small summer camp and follow=up program could provide the 
opportunity for individuals to develop their own programs suited to 
their own needs and "styles." This, in the long run, may be the most 
efficient approach to residential treatment. Care should be taken 
in selecting a slt« and finding support that does not preclude 
eventual expansion into a group home or a year-round program. Also, 
it is vital that funding be seeded through a source committed to Ion 
term support, which Is often regarded as mundane, rather than through 
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seemingly capricious seed- money grants and demonstration projects. 

A non-poverty group such as '.Ve have described here can be brought 
about in a variety of ways. In the model, it was suggested that a 
combination of the work prdgram, evening meetings, follow-up program, 
and Jimior Counselor program, would develop such a group. At any 
given time during the seven summers of the camp program, one aspect 
of the program might be more important thaA another in promoting and 
developing the group. Origlnally,\in the summer of 1S66, the work 
project was the important factor in creating a viable group. In the 
Slimmer of 1967, the evening meetings assumed greatest relevancy, while 
in 1968 the year-round follow --up program was most pertinent to the 
group , 

In Implementing the program, pi-oblems were encountered wHlah did 
not occur in subsequent years. The actual building of the projects 
and the evening meetings were ways to speed up the process of creating 
salient, peer group interaction. At this point also, it was necessary 
for the staff to take a more active role and to exert more Influence 
in camp, affairs . This was facilitated by having the staff work with 
small groups of youngsters- Once the group is firmly established and 
secure, staff can be less assertive in maintaining the group* in 

■ 

other wordg, as the campers began to absorb the new norms of coopera-- 
tion, non-aggressiveness, etc, the staff can become less obtrusive. 
This is an important consideration for residential treatment in 
general. If staff fall to gain the active cooperation or, even worse, 
if they become the adversaries, of the peer group, their Job becomes 
almost impossible. 

Two approaches to a summer camp are possible. In on^ situation, 
the s^Mier camp Is used to start a year-round program. Campers who 
initially do not know each other come together, build a su^er camp, 
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and then are followed -up throughout the year* In the second situation 
an existing program may seek to increase its salience to the partici- 
pants by developing a suiumer camp, 

The^e two alternatives offer two different sets of, difficulties 

----- ----- - = J 

in implementing the program. In the first, where youngsters do not 

know one another, a potentially volatile situation exists: the 

/ 
/ 

poverty environment's ''ranking" system based on who is toughGot and 
strongest will be In effect. The vying for leadership positions may 
accentuate delinquent norms and authoritarianism, on the part of 
campers and staff alike, which are counter to the therapeutic norms. 
One advantage of such a new and fluid situation, however, is that 
since youngeters do not know one another, they are mbre open to the 
imposition of new group norms- Staff can Initially be effective in 
creating different norms to which people are assimilated, instead of 

the individuals simply reasserting the norms of th^ir poverty refer- 

I 

ence groups* In the fluidity of such a situation, it is important 
that there be some project or leadership which will bring the young- 
sters together around the new goals. For example, building facilities 
from scratch is a very tangible project which can/prove constructive 
In both the literal and figurative sense. 

If the group is comprised of hard-^eore, delinquent, drug -using - 
youngsters, the problems of imposing non-poverty norms are obviously 
more difficult than if the group is made up of individuals whose 
acceptance of the poverty norms is more tenuous. Possibly, question- 
naires could be designed to assess the nature of the hypothesized 
double approach-avoidance conflict or the precariousness of the 
balance toward accepting the poverty life; or one can allow self- 
selection to work. We employed tuis technique in the first year of 
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recruiting campers for the Vermont camp • A documentary movie was 
shown of the building of the 'camp. During the course of this movie, 
the 20 youngsters who started watching began to disappear—some v©ry 
quickly^-'at the first sign of work* By the end of the movie, onlv 
three or four youngsters remained who^ did come to camp and who bane- 
fited from the program* 

One can also control the Inpute to the progr".m by sccep-^ing 
individuals who will be easier to work with, who aL^e self -^scr^Qnod, 
by making it more difficult to' get into the program. 

In the second approach, one takes a group of youhgsters who 
already have working relationships with each other and attempt to 
develop a residential program. Once the group has been established , 
the numbers of new participants admitted to the group must be moni- 
tored so as not to overwhelm the existing group. In Colorado in 1967, 
a small group of original campers was overwhelmed, by a large number 
of new, delinquent campers. Delinquent norms initially prevailed with 
the campers jockeying for position, and where there had been friendly 
and cooperative attitudes among the original campers, they now had to 
prove their toughness and "rank" others * The evening meetings eventu- 
ally resolved these conflicts and more non-poverty norms evolved. 
However,, in the summer of 1969, original participants were inundated, 
by new and unassimilated campers with the result that the program 
broke down: the work program and evening meetings were relatively 
ineffective and the Junior Counselors powerless. 

The percentage of new youngsters that can be assimilated depends, 
1 ' 
of course, on the predisposition or receptivity of the new partici^ 

pants to non-poverty norms. With notTtoo-dif ficult individuals, 

about 20 percent seems to be a reasonable working number, I n^f act, 
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the assimilation of new or naive campers may function to strenithen 
non-poverty norms when returning canpers begin to socialize the new 
recruits to the program: the .experienced youngsters proselytize for 
non-poverty norms and in this way also strengthen their own commitraent 

to these norms . ... 
^ Where new people are brought in, It is important to introduce, 
them to the group after the original group has been together for a 
short period of time, during which they can reaffirm their own commit- 
ments. It Is also suggested that each new person have someone assigned 
to him as a '^buddy" and that the new Individuals be /dispersed among 
the more effective- and more committed of the older ones. Assimilation 
of recruits can be facilitated by introducing them to the group, during 
the year-round follbw-up program where they can ease into the program. 
Trial visits and weekend camping trips can also be arranged. 

One final, albeit rather unorthodox, technique of assimilating 
youngsters was hit upon at the Colorado camp, which is located 11,000 
feet above sea level. It was found that when the staff got to the 
camp site several days befbre the campers, " ley were acclimated by i the 
time the campers arrived. And the staff discovered th^t during those 
initial days, campers were, for lack of oxygen, less resistant and 
less energetic and thus more receptive to assimilation to both the ' 
group and the non-poverty norms. 

CRITICISMS OF THE PROPOSED MODEL 
The appropriateness of a rural camp setting for urban youngsters 
has been questioned. Certainly, In terms of Job training, rural work 
may lack relevance. But, then, the purpose of the work projects Is 
not to help the youngsters acquire job skills (although this may Indeed 
occur as a fringe benefit) but to use work as a way of creating group 
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Involvement and f^pitabliahlng new norms • 

It is intrxgulni. to tliim about the possibility of this ^odel 
operating in an urban context; could work projects be found? Could 
the distracting and .negative influences of the city be overcome or 
avoided? Clearly i such a ptogram ought to be considered. 

A much more important crlticiam of ths n^ogram^ which might be 
termed a radical or political critique i would be formulated as follows 

Poverty is best understood as ultimately a poverty of political 
power with the concomitant inability to wrest one^s fair share of tax 
benefits, subsidies, social services rights, etc. Given political 
and, hence, economic disenf ranchisement i Individuals" are caught In 
circumstances beyond their control. This results In the "symptoms" of 
psychological poverty-perpetuating characteristics * 

A psychological or treatment approach to^ the poverty cycle incor-* 
rectly places the blame or the responsibility, on the victim of poverty 
and disregards the true causes* Furthermore , It tends to corroborate 
the power of the establishment by "treating'- or holding the Individual 
responsible. Practically speaking, a few individuals may actually be 
helped by such treatment but this doos little more than put band'-aida 
on what is essentially a social and political problem. Even if pro- 
grams can be devised which are .non-^ethnocentric and are not affronts 
to the cultural heritage of the participants , the psychological 
approach is ill-conceived and counter-productive to the revolutionary 
or social change approach which is necessary to change the political 
conditions that perpetuate poverty. The "treatment" approach may even 
siphon off and mislead potentially effective leaders of larger-^scale 
social change . 

The section on Social Influence can be further criticized as 
essentially bourgeois. The program is specifically designed to Insu- 
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late indivldmis from their coramunities and to provide a peer 

group to support non-poverty or non-conmiuaity norms. Besides being 
snobbish, this wades the issue of ^eed for political change. 

While this may be so, paretits are tn very real ways of the per- 

nicious nature of community influences. The program admittedly does, 
in effect, isolate individuala from their community and perhaps lessen 
that community ' a chances for large-scale social change. 

In sumroarsr, while it is ^ea^3ible to help limited numbers of 
Individuals break the poverty cycle, it is an inefficient approach to 
the problem and necessarily inappropriate in terms of the etiology of 
thi social coadltions. In response to this critique, 1 would agree 
that servic© programs such as the camp program are to a large extent 
irrelavaut to Jarge-scale social change. It seems unlikely, however, 
th.it the typo individuals the camp services is likely to either 
participate in a revolution or to derive aiiy immediate benefits from 
it. To crlticJ-ze a service' prograuX from a political perspective is 
thus essentially irrelevant. Turning the argument around, one could 
ask the social change adv-cate, "Show me how your revolution will help 
a schizophrenic mother and an inadequate father with five children, 
some of whom m^y be retarded or in need of special attention?" While 
in the broad sense, a revolution njight be helpful in providing re- 
sources for this family, in fact, in the immediate sense and probably 
even in the lifetime of these individuals, it would be essentially 
irrelevant— unless one is willing to say that the most Judicious use 
of resources i.0 to neglect the wounded and move on with the larger 
struggle. In ^hat case, it would appear that a service program would 
neither contritute nor detract from large-scale social change. 

Over and flbove the problems of being poor, are the problems of 
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brain damage, poor health, retardation, emotional disturbance , etc. 
These are more truly psycho log leal and indlvidaalistic in their etio- 
logy. The model of the camp dnd the follow-up program would seem 
more appropriate in terms of services for such indd vidua Is rather 
than for the poor in general . 

In the course of the camp, many of the campers involved i the 
program would be considered emotionally disturbed or having high 
psyc'Uatric impairment, including several schizophrenic, retarded, and 
neurotic campers. While not providing an adequate sample for making 
estimates about the relevance of the program for them, it seems that 
it was helpful, if for nothing more than providing a coherent struc- 
tured experience in which they could maintain a long-term involvement. 

The techniques of reality therapy and behavior modification in 
the proposed model do not preclude' other types of therapy. One possi- 
bility would be to involve participants in the program in therapy 
through the year and to provide a residuntial cixperlence with thera- 
pists and patients alike during the suiDmer. 

The camp Is probably most relevant to eociopathlc adolescents and 
it is these individuals who seem to benefit less from Insight types of 
therapy. It would seem that delinquency, and perhaps drug use, chiefly 
reflect adaptations to delinquent norms or a social deviance. As such, 
the social Influence of the summer camp may be most appropriate for 
these youngsters, since typically they do poorly in other types of 
, therapy. Robbins (1966), in her book, Deviant Children Grow Up, has 
Shown, in a 30-year follow-up study that sociopathic youngsters do not 
tend to burn out as had been suggested, but show chronic histories of 
anti-social behavior, Includipg frequent arrests, broken families, 
erratic Jobs, drinking, poor credit ratings, poor military service, etc 
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In comparison to a cohort of normals and of other psychiatric patients, 
remission of sociopathic behavior seemed rare. Tha need for treatmf^nt 
of delinquent and sociopathic youngsters v;as niade Dbviciis in this re-- 
^gard* Impulee=-ridden yov,*igst3rs c?.n be consiJGred as much prisoners 
of their impulses as neurotics are of their inhibitions • Even if 
social conditions were likely to change^ and more opportunities were 
available, many of these youngsters would^^ unable to Geize on them, 
and most likely would still require treatmeiit. 

in socio-economic and political terms, this model may be irrele- 
vant or, at best, .inefficient. In view of the dearth of services for 
emotionally disturbed adolescents .who cannot afford help, however, it 
has very broad implications* Not only are existing services limited, 
many are also inappropi'iate for poverty adolescents because of their 
ethnocentric approach or their ill-fated commitment o^ insight therapy* 
These youngsters'j who are the most difficult to treaty have the most 
limited resources. As such, it would seem that the camp* program and 
similar programs should be devoted toward providing services for these 
adolescents who, over ^^d above their burdens of poverty and discrimi- 
nation, have psychological difficulties ^hich can be treated. If we 
have a commitment to the wounded, that is- 

CONCLUSION 

After reading what is unavoidably a mlnd'--boggllng array of facts, 
the reader can undoubtedly have a greater understanding of why that 
counselor didnH make the connection between an intrinsically engaging, 
exciting, and satisfying experience and an analytic description of 
the program. Rather than try to summarise the myriad of details, it 
will suffice to say that the program was described in an open systems 
perspective with regard to its goals and the particularized means for 
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achieving. Similarly, o supra" and sub-systems and their intarrelat-' 
edness were presantedi as was a description of varlouB roles* CriticaJL 
or intramural processes and the allocation of resources were dsscribod. 
Particular emphasis was placed on delineating.^ the %^:iriety .o£ assump- 
tions or inputs roncerning the nature of poverty^p^vr^^^r.tuatinr; psycho- 
loSiQtf% traits and their relationship to environi?on'.M.l D^cJal influence; 
the role of clients in residential programs; and tUj nii "ure of thera- 
peutic strategies for impulse-ridden * poverty -^adapted youngeters, 
FSnaili;, outputs were more briefly described, .as were sone of the im- 
pliuationa of the model for breaking the poverty cycle and tho treat- 
ment of more personal psychological disorders* 

The paper is unique In the explicitness with which it sought to 
dejineate a theripautic milieu and how it is organized to achieve 
i herapeutlc oaTs • As an analytic description per se it is avaluatlv^, 
a id it ^xpllc Linjiss makes it posslblf to ©valuate the program in the 
& r*use of dava>-'mlning the congruence between the actual programs and 
the model , i can evaluate the degree to which the program achieves 
its proximal gcals , Spticrf itrtaJ ly , how often and in what way do staff 
hold campers to reality thsr^py commitments or do marginal Interviews? 
Ar*' staf ■^-caBiper relationRhips peer-like and cooperative? Does the 
sumn^r camp generate relationships for the follow-up program as 
measured by campers* involvement through the year? In short, many 
Empirical f measures can be derived from the model to evaluate the degree 
to which proximal goals are achieved* With appropriate control groups 
and outcome measures it can also be evaluated vis a vis its long-term 
therapeutic and other goals* In summary ^ such an explicit description 
is helpful if not prerequisite to evaluating tH© program, in the sense 
of . clarifying the way in which the program is organized and the extent 
to. which it^ achiev€s its variety of goals* 
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The model proposes a program that is unique in the way it seeks 
to actively Involve its clients in all phases of the program. This 
••deraocratization" of the program is in marked contrast to the more 
authoritarian programs where clients are less invol-ed aiKl thus perhaps 
less influenced by the program. Tha model 1 t also unigu-. i^s 
attempt to combine a brief residential experience with a community - 
based program. It seeks to maximize the salience of a residential 
program while avoiding the disadvantages of long-term Instltutionaliza- 
tlon and isolation from the community. The model makes explicit one 
approach to developing a program relevant to these two major trends 
In resideotial treatment. 

One psychologist, commenting on the finding from the evaluative 
study, remarked that the campers cleanly |elt less powerless, i.e., 
alienated. I responded that the best way to feel powerful is to have . 
real power to control one's ilfe. This sensitivity and responsiveness 
to the individual and group is inherent in the democratization of the 
program, which seete^ to free the individual from the constraints of 
the psychological adaptation to imposed poverty . This, freeing of the 
individual or helping him to achieve self -actualization can be likened 
to how Michelangelo described his sculpting. He said that he did not. 
carve men out of blocks of stone but uncovered them in blocks of stone. 
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1VM*0ATING'R1S1DENT1AL TREATMENT PROGRAMS ro« 
DISTURBID CHILDREN 

i 



Each night some 150,000 children and adolescents go to 
bed in «pproxiinately 2,500 child care institutions, of which only 
about 200 provide treatment. (Pappenfort and Kilpatrick 196B, 
p. 450, 451). Of these 150,000 children, about 110,000 were 
judged to be disturbed; of these, only 14,000 or about 13% 
were recei ing treatment. The predominant service modality 
for those who do receive treatment is inpatient care which is 
lengthy and costly, with tr atment ranging from $500 to $1,5 00 
monthly in private institutions (Redlick, 1969). In the recent 
epidemiological studies of Langner, et al . , (1969), large numbers 
of children showing marked psychiatric impairment v;ere found in 
the community, with disproportionate numbers coming from families 
living on welfare and from low income groups. Where the»e 
children find their way into the network of caregivers, they 
are likely to be disproportionately placed as delinquents in 
training or reform schools, in homes for the retarded or in 
adult wards of state hospitals . 

While estimates such as the above are necessarily crude at ; 
best, it is obvious that there is a critical demand for services 
in child mental health. . In addit|.on 'to the cost of residential 
treatment, ■ its capacity to reach ^4nly a small percentage of 
the population, tfte shortage of trained personnel, and over- 
loaded facilities, there is growing criticism of the theory 
and practice of residential treatment itself (Maluccio and 
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The comparative and dGscriptive studies which we have 
included in tho category of systems evaluations £ocus on the 
recurring problems and inherent dilemmas off social systems which 
seel^ to both "raise" and "treat" children? e.g., they deal with 
roles of child care vrarkers or the integration of the "raising" 
(enculturation) and treatment spheres of -idential treatment. 
Although the distinction between description and analysis of 
social systems is. a fine one, the distinction has been made here 
according to the extant to which the description relates to the 
"efficiency" of the residential treatment progrram's functioning 
as a social Eystem, its subsystems and its linkages with supra- 
sy stems such as the conTOunity, family and network o£ caregivers, 
etc. The moro narrov;ly deoui-iptive works excluded from the 
scope of this paper, such as Bettleheim' (1950), Redl and Wineman (195 
and others, have been adequately reviewed by Mnluceio and 
Marlow (19 72). 

As v/ill become evident in the course of t.nis reviev;, our 
own contention is that syntems analyses which evaluate residential 
treatment programs qua institution or social oystem are 

pciuntially of greater practical and _ theoretical significance 

.J 

for these programs t" i .he oi-tcome, follov;-up, or process 
evaluation. Following a ravifcvr of the three ' crttegories of 
evaluative studies, a general^' ■ ■ . «-valuative model using an 
open systems perspective for ai ^ ■ . ' the ways in which residen- 
tial programs arc organized to at, their vaTious goals ia 
present<2d. Because of ihe limit^i^ions of goal- ttttainmant type 
research and h.icau«e of -the pf^ctlca.1 and motf^miolmiml problen. 
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of assessing small rGsidcntial programs, the proposed model 
attempts to provide a frai"nGv;ork for evaluatring programs as . 
social systems v,^hlle not neccs'sarily precluding more long 
rango oatcomo stucUes. The modGl is evaluative in chat i 1) 
it provides a comprehGnsive conceptualization of residential 
treatment programs v/hich is prerequisite to experimentation and 
evaluations^ as well as to dealing with the program's relation-- 
ships with other inDtitutions and systems and 2) it eKamines 
programs holistically and makos eKplicit the functioning and 
relative contributions of their sutasyatems* The value of this 
approach, given the diffieulties inherent to evaluative research, 
will become more obvious as other approaches to evaluation 

.are roviov.'ed. ' " ^ 

Connidering the already broad scope of this chapter, a 
variety of topics have necessarily been eKcludad*^ For exa ^ple, 
it goes without saying that many disturbed children are placed 
in correctional facilities rather than treati.i^:nt facilities, sine 
delinquency cni^ bo regarded as a criminal o.^fense or .as a 
character or behavior disorder^ Golection for the category of 
delinquent, retarded or disturbed, is > most likely affectea by 
such variables as income level / resources , ethnicity, etc. 
.\;avcr, I' x^. chaptor deals with /:>tudiQG oZ i^rogr^ms for 

^delinquonts, rr^tarded and rdult p icicn ts " only where they are 
relevant to cither the substantive or methodol jical considera- 
tions o-f the main focus of this ahapter, the eva!! uation of 
reseidential treatmont programs for , disturbed children. In one 
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instance, Organisation for Tr^atm^r^t (Street, Vinter and Parrow, 
1966) , a study oL -Jm ef fGctivoneas of dij^erent types of 
organizations for dGlinquGnts is considGrGd as an GKarnplG of a 
comparative evaluatvon , ^ 

Similarly, the genGral methodological and practical problems 
of evaluative research will not be considered in this context 
except where relevant to a specific study. These more general 
issues and problems in evaluative research have been discussed 
in a variety of sources, a very fev; of which have been included 
in the bibliography, . - 

It should be noted that other authors have reviewed the 
literature on e 'aluative research in thifii area; e.g., Shyne 
(1973) , Gershenson (1D56) , Siinon (1956) and Dinnage and Iringle 
(l. j7)* Generally these reviev^s ''do not focus on the problems of 
program ev- ^ tion but where they do review evalur Ive studies, these 
will be disu^.^..sjd in the course of this reviev;. « 

Finally, numerous readings on ^residentia] treatment have 
been publishud, most recently those by Whitta^ker and Trluschipan 
(1972) and Wubor and llaberlein (1972). Where relevant to 
Gvaluation, tliese, too, are cited, ^ but in general it can be said 
thau these lea^^lings suffer from failure to be integrated araund 
dovelepinfj moijclG of traf.ii^inen t , evaluating the sftfect of re- - 
sidential programs or confronting the inhdrent problems of siicH 
programs, K puJ^liccvtion or papers celebrating Beilefaire's 
anniversary, Hyil ■ -l .engh Living by Mayer and Bluii^ (1972) does dea 
with soma of these jrobloms, such as role confliots eKperienced 
by child care workej: ^, tuachers nnd tlierapists in a residehtial 



setting and problems which arise in coordinating the group 
living, education and herapy spheres of i-esidontial programs. 
AS pi-oblem-oriented book on lesidential treatmant, it is 
commended. 

GOAL ATTAIMMENT EVALUATIONS 
In their follow-up study Lander and Jchulman (ISGO) , 
eKpross the view that the Qvaluation of the effectiveness of a 
milieu, and by extension of a program as well, is more difficult 
.than the evaluation of the ef f ectivenoss of individual treat- 
ment because of the greater number of variables- in the milieu, 
less adequate -theory about their therapeutic significance, 
less knowledge of group dynamics and similar institutional in- 
fluences upon the individual, etc. Perhaps because of this, most^ 
evaluations of residential treatment programs have been descriptive 
and impressionistic, which, as Gershenson (1D5S). points out, are . 
prerequisite to hypotheses and to subsequent experiments.. 

Studies which have attempted to evaluate prog rams ate most 
often goal-attainment studies, which have generally 'been of two 
sorts. . some have developed specific measures of outcome, such 
as work records, police arrests, changes in attitudes or 
personality trrdun, etc. 3 The other, perhaps more common 
strategy, is tha follow-up ntudy which seeks to measure a pro- 
gram's succeno or cf f ectivoness by looking at the posto-program" 
fxdjustment of the patients as weAPured by recidivism or success. 4 

Qutcoir!^ Bvalu atj^on 
/ .Goldenbcrg'. Btudy, BnMJ^BJLJm^^^ ^ 
tHr^ Crea:tion of Naw Bcttitiaa ^^^^l), is primarily a goal-att«in.neiK 
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type study where chancjGs in attitude, work pGrformance, arrestis 
and records of experimental and control gr^ps were eompared. 
As an evaluative study it is one of the more complete and 
rigorous in that it usee an experimental and contro.'! groups has 
pre and post-measvires of both ahtituucs and behavior and 
demonstrates a relationship rn nttitudes and behavior • 

The Rosidential Youth C^ , as described in the book, was 
in large part an outgrowth of a^.^content and dissatisfaction 
with the Job Corps Program <v\vxnQ the most recent war on poverty* 
In their contacts with NC:^^* ^Uiven youth involved in the Job Corps ^ 
the author' 'and his colleaguGS and founders of the Center 
realized that tho program had serious limitations ^ including 
isolating individualG from their homes and communities^ and its 
inability^ in part due to sizm, to meet the needs of many of 
the youths. As a result^ many of the boys had dropped out of 
the Job Corps and returned disillusioned to their home communitiGs. 

Taking a difflerent tack^ the Center sought to keep the boys 
in their honie GoinmuniticLi and to iNaintain their ties there* 
The Center housed 20 adolescent boys who lived at the center and 
v/ho participatad in group and individual therapy a.nd in counseling 
sessionn whilie working in the- heighborhood Youtli Corps or in other 
conmunity jobs. The progrnm is of particulax^ Interost in that it 
)ias impiicaticms for the urban poor v/hose' critical need of 
services and assistance has been docuj^iicntefS in the studies of 
Lahgner, et al. (196 9) . 
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In a discussion of the research laroblerhs, Goldenberg 
states: 

Given the frame off rGfcircnco of its critics, one 

v;ould be hard pressod to try to juratify the 

Gxistence of. action rencairch on the bafiis of the 

criteria (i.e., objectivity, control and. roplicn- 

tion) usually associated v;ith the process of 

scientific inquiry .. .All too often, those involved 

in the area of action rasearch have bebn placed 

in the position of first apologizing for and then 

defending v.'hat has comr to be labelled parochially 

as an "inferior" (rather than a "different") - |^ 

approacli to the problems of assosBing highly 

volatile and complGX settings, (p 33/1) 

Dy way of bnckground, an account of one staff member's response 

to the resanrch during a meeting is given 'as follows: 

Butch: I've been sitting here and li.'stening to you 
guys talk about reEGarch for about a half -hour nov;, and 
frankly the more I hear the more pisned-off I'm getting 
about all thin rasearch bullEhif. Right now I don't give 
a good fod-damn if I never hear another word about reser.rc. 
or Gtatistics for the rent of my life-. Now, you guys can 
call this a sensitivity issue or any thing you want, but all 
I know Is that I've had it up to nerc with this research . 

crap I nm sick and tired of Kitting here and being told 

thah now, after being in the Center for about five months, 
^^"-^y n<id^'r-goj ng to work 30 percont mora of the time tnan 
before he came- into the RYC. Dig fucking deall What the 
hell does that tell" me? And what's more, v/)iat the hell 
docs that tell people who don't know about the RYC , aoou-c -che 
guts of this operation? Nothing. Nothing at all. Its 

a lot of bullshit. , ^ ^ 

Koriyr hutch, I think you're going overnoara on_i.nis=, 
nulch: The hell I am. I put lAy blood and guts inlio 
' worvann w^th r;v and his crazy mother and all I cor:^e av;cxy 
" with is 'c'l. !• Kv is ffoincT to work 38 percent more of cno 
timn. inq ,v;d-.dnmn -ral.- :':hnrc'n m in aJi.l this? v;here 
am I? '•■horn'n tliure nnyhMing that ^,^qU & aV^out whac goes 
on Isnt'/cMin us day in luid day out? , , j 
Scotty^ I tliinJc I J.now whub'a ljugciing you, r.ucch, ouc 
vou know as well as I do that v7ashington Vantc, those 
s-atistics. And you also know as well as I do that wwctaor 
or not v/e get refunded depends a helluva lot on wnat v..iese 
statistics shov/ after a year. ^. ' . , , , , 
Butch: , Look Scotty, you don't fhavo to rem.vna ir.o _ aoou. 
that. I know all about: it. Waehingtun wantr-J stat .-xc:. : 
CP I wantB statistics? the whole world v/antr. statistics 
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knovi all that shit and I know its important. All I'm 
saying ia that whether or not v;G*rG refundad/ if the 
resGarch doesn^t tell it like it really is - you knov;^ 
v^hat it feels like to work in a place like this^ what ^ = 
its lika^to pour 'your v;hole self into^ a kid - then from 
my'point of vicv; it isn't worth a shit, (p, 338) 

This attitude is often typical of those involved in programs 

and of their attitudes about research and its .value. 

The evaluative section of the book accordingly begins with 
a detailed description of one day in the life of a counselor. 
This detailed description provides a sense of what life is like 
at the center and is also evaluative in 'the sense that it is a 
detailed observation of a program similar to BarkGr's One Doy's 
Day (1951) • - - ^ 

Following this richly descriptive chapter is the more 
traditional evaluation. For political reasons the participantG 
in the program could not be randomly assigned. The local 
poverty agency insisted that the program take the 25 most troubled 
boys in the cominunlty. This list of names was submitted from 
the various agencies in Nev; Haven,- the most difficult 25 were 
taken into the program as an experimental group; the neKt most 
difficult 25 were used as a control group. Obviously the further 
one departs from truly randomised experimental and controls, the 
less rigorously tlic data can be interpreted, and the more open to 
interpretations are the findings. 

Boys coming into the program were given a structured 
interview; I 

♦ ..designed to tap the fnllov/ing dimensionsi self concept, 
social expectationn, social causality, ai^titudes toward 
parents, attitudes toward authority/ peroonal timn 
^ . orientation {past, present, future), alienation^ hostility/ 

283 ' 
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^^-,U¥sf func'-ioning and impulse control, noed for 
^^^^L^ ^^OT a££iUstion, task ver^ s peopl.. 

. responsibilities, (p. 400) - ^ 

Thela interviews we.e tapo reaorded and used throughout the 

program. 

In addition', the evaluation sought to assess changes in 
both attitudes and behavior. In the realm o£ attitudes, 
questionnaires revised to be appropriate in tenns of vocabulary 
and degree o£ difficulty were used in a pre-and post-test de- . 
signed to test the experimental and control group. 

Differences in a pre- post- design between the e:.perimental 
and control groups revealed that the experimental group became 
less alienated (with- the differences significant at the .01 
level), less authoritarian (significant at the .05 level), more 
trusting (significant at the .10 level) and more positive in 
views about the world (significant at the .05 level). Differences 
between the control and the experimental group prior to entering 
the Residential Youth Ceriter were non-significant on all of ^ 
these scales. 

in addition to and perhaps more important than changes in 
attitudes as measured by paper and pencil tests, comparisons 
„ere made between the control group and the Kesidential Vouth 
center (HYC) group on work attendance at the Neighborhood 
youth corps Jobs b.forc, during and after, the program. This 
data vas available from unobtrusive, non-reactive measures 
(„ebb et al., 1S6«)^ namely, wori. attendance records at the 
Ncighrobhood Youth Corps office.- Prior to the beginning of 
- the program, the control group ,..s attending ...or). 86.45 of the 
t'im whil« W.e RVC bound group showed up « 'A of tl« time, 
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with a difference of 20."3i6. At the point of entering the 
program, the trends had revoroed with tha^RYC group attending 
05.15 and the control group 55. 4^. The trend continued 36 
we^^^after entry' into the RYC program with the RYC group 
attending work S7.5S of the time and the control group,, 56,1?-. 
The differences between these percentages are significant at the 
.001. level. 

.Wages showed a similar relationship. The experimental 
group' had an income o£ $25 a week as compared to $29 a week for 
the control group. Nine months later, the RYC group was 
earning $45.11, an increase of as compared to the control 

group's salary of $20.72, a decrease of 28. G%. 

■ Another behavioral measure used in the evaluation of the 
program was the comparison of the number of days spent in jail 
before and after the program. In the nine months prior to 
opening the residential youth center, the boys In RYC spent 
153 days in jail, as compared with the control group's 140 
days. In the nine months after the openinf of the youth 
eenter. the RYC group spent 70 days in jail, a decrease of 545, 
and the control spent 258 days, an increase of 85?i. 

These findings can be interpreted in several ways. For 
Gxample^ those in the youth center had betuar legal resources ' 
and support and conH.yuontly , were jailed le.s often. Dimilarly 
a Ilawthorno effect could be argued for the initial effect of 
entering the progr^w? i.e., the bnthuciasn. and oxcitment of ■ 
the program influenced the boys to attend WOtK more often, 
which tiw'eiid at the opening of the center. The fact thnt the 
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control .roup was not ran.o.ly raises .urth.r probl..s, 

in tha. a ragres=ion-£rom-the-in.an ph.nomonon may bo taking . 
place; namely, th3 biys on the top of the H» I.ave-n "most 
troublosome boy.- li.t could only improve, while the ne.t 25 
most troublesome could still oet "worse". 

Of interest is the author's attempt to relate attitudinal ■ 
„.asures to behavioral ones /wherein lies the meaningfulness 
of the outcome study. The lacK of congruence between attitude 
and behavior, from Machiavellianism on down, maHes this an ■ 
imoortant part of the evaluation, both as a research finding 
and in terms of rounding out the evaluative strategy. WorK 
attendance was positively correlated with Machiavellianism, 
„i.n the probability smaller than .07, and with alienation at 
the .01 level. Both Machiavellianism and alienation were 
Significantly correlated at the .01 level with promotion on the 

■ job. (Table 9.4, p. 413) \. 
" . unfortunately a long-term follow-up study of the boys in- 
volved in the program has not been reported, although it would 
undoubtedly illuminate the guestion of how enduring the program- 

A- the author- points out, it is difficult 
induced changes were. A- tno aui-n. i 

to o-trapolatc from such snail samples in terms of program 
.valuation. Considering the dif Sicultic. Inhu, , -t in outco.o 
studies, however, this evaluation is remarKabl., both in the 
extent to which it meets experimental rigor and in the 
significance of the outcome. 
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Perhaps mcrre interesting than the outcome study evaluation 

is the analysis of tho creation of the program, which is readily 

translatable into a systems analysis and is included in this 

section for the sake of continuity. The chapter on the creation 

of new settings makes explicit some of the choices faced in 

the course of developing an organization. A variety of 

assumptions regarding organizations, the poor and psychotherapy 

are discussed in terms of their implications for program 

organization. Another set of assumptions discussed is that 

which prevents institutions from developing means of assessing 

themselves'. For example, the author say si 

. p.v far tho moot important consequence of the 

aisumption that the institution need "©f . ^^f^^J. ^. 
concern itself with its own montal health, is tnat 
the Institution rarely attempts to develop or buUd 
itself any viable mechanism for preventing or 
dealing with it. own probloms. By viable mechanism, 
we mean any processes that would enable the 

institution systematically ^'^^."^"^f^^^^^^ ^ L 
long hard look at its functroning rts growth nd 
its conflicts. The fact that few n.nstitucions or 
institution builders ever developed . such ^chicles 
for self-scrutiny should not be taken as evrdence o. 
bad faith, p.-.ttr judgment or questionable motives. 
ifiSt^einenfable^^ result of the ^ituation in whicn 
an organinj^tion does not view itseli: , i.ts sta.a anc. 
i?s p?oblc,ms as legitimate, important, or of concorn. 

tho ten.d#ncy of an institution to ^void looking 
itself ana to refrain from the often agoniM.ng 
learch to levelop internal mnchanisms for uealij.g 
wi th its av;.- prohi.c-iM dacns not brin| wiun ^n^/ • ■ 
ctunrnntno tl,.,t c..rl.n;ln vnrious probletn.- will np^ , 
ocrur A]' it doau is quarantoQ that when oucn 
problems Krini, they will be dealt -i^^,,hapha.ard.y , 
in-itinetivttly; and refleuively. In short, tauy will 
be' dealt with in precisely the f^^^^^, ^ 
1-hf. institution v/ould never condune a..lo,; tu 
happen"^whorft it is dealing with a pro^^lfim any of 
its clients. (p* 99) ^ 
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The founders of the Ro«identia). Youth C5.nC.or ir,ado some explicit 
aaoisions to avoid tho problcn,. oi the i^yr^ldal organisation, 
to develop n,eohanis.„s of .elf-scrutiny and to provide ongoing 
feedback about the ef fectiven.s. and functioning of the program. , 
For example, one reason for choosinc; .ensitivity trainimj for 
staff was to provide participants with a continual supply of 
data and inforMation that they could use in order to evaluate 
the effectiveness of individuals and of the organisation itself. 
Much of the descriptive material included in the boo. is derived 
from logs of these daily sensitivity training sessions. The . 

meetings nlloWGd staff toi 

i^nv our-,elves, v;ho we wero, hov; we were 
;h;rgrng^^n^^o1udg Whether or^ 

:iSnSiiS rre«-de?Lti„;"..I-iety..^ <P. .0,, 

in the case of the Center, a mcohar,lsm for on-going self- 

evaJ nation was formalized and built into tho organization. 

The potential of such on.going mechanisms will be discussed 

further after a review of s^me other evaluative strategies. 

PollQW;-u p EvalnjijijiS!! — 

" AS of W47 the Rhyther Child Center was one of the tew 
institutions to have conducted a systematic foUow-up study of 
it., service, for disturbed children (Johnnon and neid, lO'H). 
;«„biguous criteria for successful treatment and lack of a 
control group make the results subject to interpretation, but 
considering the; few systematic follow-ups of discharged children 
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the study remains of historical interest. 

Harold- Silver's "Rasidential Treatment'' of Emotionally 
Disburbad Childreni An Evaluation of 15 Years' EKparienco" 
(1961) is a follqw-up study of children placed at either 
Bellefaire or the Hawthorne Cedar Knolls residential treatment 
centers. While spares in detail and specifics, this study 
has obvious methodological problems with regard to the reliability 
of thri, judgments about improvement and the measures of durability , 
of treatment and awareness of need for it on the part of both / 

r 

parents and child. 

The study seems to show that it is easier to treat less ^ 
difficult children and that outcomes appear to be positive noj 
matter how poorly measured. However, it represents an i 
attempt to do a more methodologically sound study than, for | 
examoie, Levy's (1969) study of 100 former patients hospitalipd 
between 1945 and 1960 at the Menninger Clinic; in this study ; 
judgments about outcome ^^re arrived at by leUters and telephone 
calls and were. not based on empirical measures of adjustment, 
much loss on direct interviews of the patientH. , 

Benjamin Garber's book, FoUow^]L.Stud^^fJ!^ . 
Molescrnntn (1D72) , is a #ollow-up study of aaolescent hoys 
and girls who-wcnre hospatlUr^art during the period of 195B to 
1968 at the Psychiatric and Psychosomatic IrsStitute off the. 
Michael Reese Itospital in Chicago. 
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The objectivos of th© study wcsre: 

1) to determino the adoKBSoent population and 
iia hospital course, 2) to A^tarn^.ne^hat has 
happened to formor adolGSccnt pntiemts and their 
sStus of current funotioning, 3) to got soma idea 
of their reaction to and their utilisation of the 
hosnital and the adolescent program and ^ to extract 
■ . variables from the horspital stay that would rela.c 
to current functioning, (p. XI) 

in the introductory chnpter the author reviews a variety 
of follow-up studies and concludes: 

The early follow-up studies, although covering 
Ia?ge populations /were not uniform in treatment 
methods. They were also quite vague m their 
delineation of criteria for ^^^T^'^^ll^J^^^ 
seemed to have different foci sucn as diagnosis, 
dpscription of population, disposition ana _ 
current fSncbioniny. The therapeutic modalities 
Gmployed in the hospital stay came as an after 
thought, (p. 13) 
Discussing the methedoloyical considerations in his study, 
the author suggests that there are four types of follow-up 
studies; i.e., those that deal with a) the informational level, 
b) systematic data gathering, O systematic comparisons and d) 
control. studies. The author describes his study as including 
a and b^ that is, using clinical interviews and gatljering 
information and providing systematic data analysis. He con- 
trasts clinical and empirical research and davelops a justifi- 
cation for combining the two approaches. By precluding out^ 
come studies and systematic comparisons with a control study, 
however, he clqarly limits the experimontal rigur of his 
design. 

Four developmental tasks, derived from a tacisically 
^psychoanalytic theory of adolescdnco, were used to develop 
' systematic ratings of the post hospital adjust^nt of the 

■ - 
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adoleocents. In this- statement the rationale for using a 
task-orientacl asooosmsnt of the completion -bf developmental 
tasks is made eKpUcit. In describing why he chose to 
assess post hospital functioning in terms of these develop-, 
mental tasks rather than symtomatology Garber sayss 

weil-nfiMS owing to the growth procesjs . Haxm 
b''-SnltnMo, with pationts =hifti„cj £>:c.- on. 

^l^^^T^^^o^^ro co^on an. transient .n 
most ndolcacants. (pgc 46,47) 
Hospital .ccor.n, inclucUn, nuking not.s, of 15. afioloscents 
reviowoc, for ba=ic data and all were .yst.rJatically ab.tra=tocl 
with the ai/ot 4 3 on lino, procodod questions. = Data was ob- 
tainofl' on 120 patio„t=.: Tho author and another psyohiatrist 
then soucjht to interview patients and 71 of these were inter- ^ 
viewed in a £aoe to Jaee situation. Host interviews were eon- _ , 
auotod at the hospital in a elinieal nanner during a « to CO 
„inute struetured intorviow d.sl.ned to cov^r various areas of 

cuAent funetioniny. The reK,aining patients wore interviewed 

by phone, with a questionnaire designed to cover similar " ^ 
.material, or information was gathered fro. other sources sueh 
as parents, other patients and former therapUts. 
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The interviews and various data were coded and patients 
were rated on a 5 point r^tin, scnle to asB^ss their level of 
current funetionin, with regard to o^ployment, social activities, 
interpersonal relations, schoiastic activities, family 
relations, drugs, r.hospitali.ation etc. Patients" were divided 
into those who were in the high functioning group, which in= 
cludod 45 former patients. 46 .former patients comprised a 
moderately functioning group and 24 former patients, a low 

functioning group. 

In gener^-M it appears th.-.t people difl improvo aftsr 

„o=pi..ali;ation. The hi,h functioning, ,roup tended to bo seen 
.ore in the interviews, were employed or attending school and 
.ev, were reho=pitali..od . These people usually, wont home after 
alscharge, none were diagnosed as psyohotio at follow-up and no 
association was found between the various interpersonal aspects 
of the hospital milieu, i.e. those that said that they were 
■ satisfied with or liked therapists, nursing staff, etc. The 
low Sunotioning group was described as "a drifting or non-funoti.on 
ing grouo. This group of pationtr, was scon as isolated and 
■ spending most of their time at homo or in and out of hospitals. 
The grouo that was not followed up, -including/, 4 of the 
patients, did not appear to differ significantly on the basis 
of their hospital experience; namely, involvement in the 
program with the group and staff and having t),o intorer.t of 
staff. They also appear to have been significantly less sel. 
destructive, wer. given less medication, ran »v.y loss often, 
; and appeared less significantly improved at daScharge. ^ ■ 

' ' 298 
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Ths author attempts to aasess patients' feelings "about 
the h^s^itfil. Generally very few felt that inter-pGrsonal 
reiationBhips were 'nQcjativG . The most positive relationohips 
v/ere felt to be with the nursing staff artd the moat negative 
reactions were to the school program. Suggestions^ for improving 
the program included more structure; tighter controls wera 
suggested by more disturbed patients, while less structurG and 
more f tfoedom' wore requested by healthier patients. 

. In a final stage of the research^ two by two chi square' 
analysis attempted to sort out the relationship of the hospital 
expGrioncGS with currGnt functioning. Unf OfftunatGly . the total 
percent of significant jrelationships is not given ,and it is 
difficult 'to assess the meaning of the significance level v;hich 
was set at' 105. Improved functioning at the 10"u lovelwas 
related to length of stay in the honpital, being a private 
patient,, cUscharged diagnosis, condition on discharge,^ optimism 
of staff, involvement witli adolescent group, involvement and 
interest of the staff, and a lack of medication . in the hospital. 
.The tv/o best predictors of .current functioning were medication in 
the hospital and involvement with and interest in staff. Those 
patients v;ho did not ^-wciave medication, were i/ell regarded by mnd 
involved with ntaff suuii.icid I'o linve done better. Bince medication 
v/as used, rarely, it anpaars that use of madica-tion is highly 
related to prognosis. ^;«"r>koi:^l:.,--At-''K»'i7CCOT 

Siru;UM^^i:vo\^>'^.n^ 1" short, it appearfs^ 

that ..hGalthier pationt-o did better at follow-up, a not too 
reniarknblCT conclusion. 
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in su™,«i.7.ing tho fina.ln9= «bout the hic,h functioning 

group, the author says*. 

Thp high functioning group was making it in all 

■ . Thera o£ course, other possible expl^inations, such 

as that the group which was contacted wa. pre-selected and 

healthier* 

O'f interest is the author's conclusion: 

The e^'traetlon oi: eight vnrlablGs (rom the 
,'ospi tai" eour.e that correlated with current 
funUionin. is the - -jj^ ,J Toive . 

-^i!-;hSll?nLS? e anCt^n ~ ^ ■ 
Sl-SanrS^d^^eSa:::;:::?:! r..-'"« t ese^and 

. ^^—If ilLii^Hf cai , 
SiSs5€-'M-fiu-5-cSsSrrrs^^ 

t]ieranoul:ic procens. (p. 1S7) 
X„ comparison with other clinical, non-systematie- foUOw-up 
studies, this study rates well. The author Sought to develo. _ 
systematic data to estahlish reliabilities between ratings and 
,o relate hosnital var :,-.:,les .o outecne. - .t <:lcarly appears, 
Oespite the obvious limitations o. ..ias introduced by those 
conducting the interviews with patients they Knew, the . " 
problems resulting fron, the lack' of the control group, etc., 
that outcome was related to prognosis, mainly i.ealthier people. 
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haalthier: at intake and healthier during the course of the 
hocpital, did bettor at discharge. While the study represents 
a major step, compared to previous' outcome .studies , in . 
specifying the measures of' functioning and hospital experiencQ, 
its conclusions are limit^, by the lack off a control group. 
The 'true" significance of the relationships is unclear because 
of the lenient 10% level ofr Agnificance , especially since a 
large- but unspecified nuSs|^;of chi square ^ests- was conducted. 
The author, however, did \not opt for such a rigorous research 
project and given his limltad goal^, he appears to have achieved _ 
them; namely, to have combined a clinical study with systematic 
data collection. His procedures are described , .instruments . ' 
are presented in appendices and the study could be replicated. 
Which represents c^nnidorable advance over other 6utcome studies. 
The extent to which it is an evaluative study is quGStion-. 
able; some efforts wore made to relate outcome to patients'- 
perception of the hoopitrCl. The study is primarily ^a. study ; 
of, the outcome of adolescent disturbance rather than an , 
evaluative study of a psychiatric hospitaJ . ' 

■ 'Ailerhand, Weber and llaug's book (Maptati"" and AdnptnbiUtv 
t^^ll^faire iLl low N.Y.,.196€. CWLA) , is a follov.- 

up study of ioys who Imd been inntitutionaliiiod at Bellcfaire, 
ft residential trac.trjent center for about. 150 disturhcd children 
and adolescents, mainly male, Jewish apd midaie class from 
mid-western urban areas. The children lived in cottages o£ 
about a do.en, went to school at the cente. although some 
vmnt to school or.^wfi^K. Jr^ the Community) ana the most p^rt, ^ 

. 301 ; . 
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comprised all but three boys who had been discharged during ^ _ 
a three and one=half year period, 1958-1961, and who had been 
at Belief aire at loast 6 moAths . The follow-up took place 
over two years after discharge when they were, on the average,, 

about 18 ^years old. 

The primary object off the study was to "deocribe their 
fate- at the time of follow-up „ including the "circumstances 
within the living situation that might aid . in establishing V ^ 
and articulating more effective aftercare plans," (p. 21) The design 
involved collecting data on each child at four points in times 

1) at throe points during institutional stay; mainly, ^ ; 

three months, fifteen months and discharge. • 

■ 2) The follow-up point one to two years later. 
Raw data for the residential period came from the institution's 
past records; e.g.; treatment plans, staff evaluations, and 
oaseworker, unit worker or teacher reports. For^^ the f ollow^uo , 
the raw data consisted of vtranscripts of approximately one 
to one and one^halfl hour interviews with the boy, his parents/ 
and therapist. The' data was rated independently by a dozen 
^ trained judges (two judges independently rating each record) 
using scales developed by the research taam. 

The theoretical orientation was that "man's functioning 
must be viewed as' an interaction between the self and the 
setting, simultaneously reckoning with developing structural ^ 
' factors." (p: 2) --In this orientation, the concept of adaptability 
is seen as central, fiincoi. 



■ a particular lavel'ofl adaptBblUty is the current 

lifc2 space . (p. 3) ^ , 

.■Adaptability is aefined as a "state of readiness to meet 
demands on a selective basis" (P.3) and is assumed to- increase as 
the normal child c,rows. The second .a^or concept, "adaptation- 
is defined as "bihavior resulting from an individual's 
application of his available adaptability to circumstances 
in the'perceived environment with' which he desires continuity" (P, 
i.e., the individual uses his capacity. 

Adaotation was operationali.ed in terms of rol.e fulfill- 
ment. For the three residential time points, ratings of role 
fulfillment that were assumed to reflect ccnsisttot, age- 
related norms appropriate to individual life. in three 
-areas (adults, peers, tas.s, and in two settings (sc)-.: ■ and 
cottage) were made using case records. In the follow-up 
interview, trahscripts were rated for interpersonal (family, 
peers) and cultural (school, work, leisure, economic) role 
fulfillment according to ,oom.™nity norms. ^ 

TO measure adoptability during residence (at three months 
an index wa5 derived from IQ, Rorschach protocols , and 
ratin...-of caseworX aocessibiUty , with its sub-areas of 

.ecessibility, motivation to change, self-awareness and 
. global trust. The follow-up adaptability measure, called 
intrapsychic Balance Index, was derived from ratings on 2. ■ 
scale, in tho arc,* ot „elf-attitua.. , condoct, energy, growth 
■ and identity. Ve.y IHUe ,:.plan..,,.,on is c.^.r^d to :u.ti.y 

■ 303 ,. . . ■ 
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"adaptability" . 

A third variable concorned influonces on the child. 
Essentially these .were rated as constant at Belief aire, but the 
follow-up situation was rated in terms of stress or support, 
some additional meaBures included staff assessments^ e.g., 
treatment plan, discharge evaluation, caseworker's aims, etc. 

Most of the numerous ifatings on seven=point scales were 
Ultimately combined into 5 indexes ^ 1) adaptability during 
and after treatment, 2) role fulflilli^ent during and after . 
and 3) situational stress after treatment. On each indeK, 
scores were simply d|chotomi.ed> e .g. , "ininimally adequate" 
or "inadequate" in role fulfillment. These scores perp^itted 
only nominal .statistics, e.g., percent adequate and chi square 
tests. NO psyehometrie data is provided about these scales- and 
indices; e.g., their reliability or internal consistency, fe' 
are only told that* inter judge correlations ranged^ from ■. 50 1^ 
;77 and coefficients of agreement (same or adjacent score on 
7 point scales) from 70^ td SSt. 

' in oKamining the data, the main focus of the study was 
adaptation and adaptability in the con^unity at follow-up ^ 
and the relationship of these to concurrent situational factors, 
or to prior inntiuutional mnanuros, i.e., both research indices 
and aitaff evaluations. Xn addition, changes during the 
' residential period were oKaminod,. along with the predictive 

value of measures ^ earlier in treatment with regard to role ■ 
i fulfillment by discharge time. ^ 

, The findings from this inntitutionil period can bo noted 
first in passing. OvetAU ro3e fulfilment ("a Jcjptnti on'-) 
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improved somewhat between admission and discharge, with' the 
"minimally adequate" boys increasing from 56% to 73% • This 
trond conceals groat variability with individual children 
regressing or imprpving* The youngar ones (under 13) improved 
more, but they started at a lower level and never caught up 
with the older onea. (The authors assume the younger children 
to be more maladjusted to warrant separation from home in the - 
first place; however, it ^^^^^ that the norms applied in 
judgement v/ere not adequately related to age*) Peer relation- 
ships v;ere not as good as adult ones, reflecting perhaps the 
problem that the peers v;ere also maladjusted and could not 
provide' good models. Cottage behavior was foupd more 
adequate than school. 

In oasowork, v?hich v;as evidently a major aspect of 
treatment/ the worlcero tended to raise their goals over time ' and 
the children did to fiomc oxtont get more involved, neoponsivo'- 
ness to casevmrk ^ for cKampl®, at 15 montlis^ was related to 
overall role fulflillnient at the time of discharge. Similarly 
related to adaptation at discharge were the adaptability 
mensures after admission and some staff evaluations earlie.r 
in treatment* If j mproved functioning at Bellffaire was the : 
criterion, one might say the institutic^n was having some succoas 
and tli^t certain measures earlier in truatmeni had some 
predictive . value for v/ho would do well., 

Howdver the " eriterion is funationing in community 
afteCT-^ardo and tho authors state thati ■ ^ 
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Porhans the most striking finding of the study 

that none of the menGUJ-ements of vjithin^Belletftiro 
peirfojrmance at discharge, cither in GasQv;ork or 
' , in cottaoe and school rolGS, wejre, useful in pre- 

dieting postdischai-ge adaptability and adaptation, (p. 14^ 

Maptability at admission was the only renearch index that 

related significantly to follow-up measures, specifically to 

follow-up adaptability (intrnpsychic balance) and to cultural 

role fulfillment four or five. years later. Regular staff ' 

avaluations on particular items were in general better predictors 

of follow-up adequacy than the research measures? e.g. such 

staff evaluations as whether a child wouid profit from casework, - 

could go out to school or work in the local community, had 

improved in treatment, etc. The authors discuss this stronger .. 

association, not in terms of inadequate ' research instruments, 

but as representing ,in part a self-fulCilling prophecy; i.e.r ■ 

children who were seon as morfe hopeful in fact got better . 

treatment. - f " , ' 

At' follow-up, 11% of the fc?oys were judged to be at least 
adequate in their 6verall adaptation and 51% in their adaptability. 
Wien- the miiieu of the boys was rated, 60% were judged to bo in^ 
situations that were at least partially supportive. Adaquacy 
of'follow-up adaptation and adaptability was found to be ' 
significantly relatud to whether tho postdischarge situation was 
supportive or DtreDsful. ^ Turning again to the Bellefaire ^ 
n,easures, the authors say that only when the situation to which ■ 
the child returned was taken into- account were perfoOTances, at 
Belief aire related "to post discharge aclscruacies . 
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In fact, they do not directly test for this. It would 
entail holding the situation constant and, in separata an^yses 
for the stressed and supported boys, comparing adequacy at 
Belief aire with -adequacy on three dependent measures i i.e., 
follow-up aflaptmbility and adaptation in both interpersonal 
and cultural areas, if they had done this, they would have 
noted that the discharge role-fulfillment measures still failed 
to relate to follow-up measures in, any consistent way? and 
although admission adaptability differentiated better, certain 
.staff evaluations remained the best. Nor do they note that 
current situation by itself relates more strongly to the ■ ; 
dependent measures than do the Belief aire measures^ alone , e.g., 
that on 12 out of 15 comparisons (5 Bellefaire and 3 follow-up ■ 
xneasures), the "adequate at Bellefaire but stressful situation 
'now" cases do more poorly than "inadequate at Bellefaire but 
supportive situation." Instead they are conceited to show how 
^situation 'interacts differentially with status on various / . 
■Bellefaire measures. -Tliy argua that for those high on 
admission adaptability, situatJoaal stress does not differentiate 
on the follow-up measures> .i.e., these, boys do fairly well ^ 
-anyway, while for those low in earlier adaptability, -the current 
situation mahes a significant di*l«r«nce. Conversely, for 
those adequate in discharge .ole ful^.lliaent (or in response 
to casework), situational conditions have a crucial influence, ■ 
While for the inadequate they maJ.. lUtie .difference and such 
boys tend to do^- poorly anyway. Thtse inferences go .beyond the 
data, for whether or not .tain co.parison. r.acn conventional 
si^nincanoe ' . with ^^^--^ ^ 
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sizes as with dlEferences on; the depenclent measures ; ^ 

The study cannot ovaluatc the success of Bellefaire'B 
program, since thore is no control group. - It cannot say 
•whether the boys" had improved in. co^unity- Cunctioning 
because they went to Belief aire, or even that they had 
improved after admission, since no measure was applied both r 
, at admission and at -follow=up. the two adaptability measu.es • 
wore quite different from each other. , , * 

•The primary purpose of the study by C:~:rD Taylor and ) 

c:r=r:n Kipert, conMnMtv^mJMEaEOsl^^ - 

Treatment :(1973), was to examine the post-discharge adaptation ; 
of , children after residential treatment at Children's village, ■ 
sponsored by Child and Family Services of Connecticut. The ■ 
.Objects of the study were specifically t 1) to assess how , -7 
^ children , were adapting after treatment, 2) to enamine dis- ^ / 
: charge olansfor children for tho degree to which they were ^ 
specified, 3) to assess the degree to which poo t-discharge- / 
: environments, were supportive and^ stressful, 4) to attempt to 
understand the relationship between post^disc^ .ge environments . ;, 
^ and treatment and finally, 5) to explore the x ason. why some 
- children did not respond to post^discharge services. In a . r 
Bcnse the study is a logical entension of the study by rvilerhand , 
et al, UaSS), which won proviously discunaed, mnd ia also related 
■ to the suggested findings of Ellsworth et al. (I960) , Kane . ' , 
• and Chambers! (19 Gl),Itora et al.^ (1065^) and.others, that ^ . 
"behavior, and adjuotmcnt may be functions of situations more 
than of personality charncteristics.. _ . ' ^ 
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... 136 children selected Sor the =tuay h.a been In the 
ChU...en.s Village treatment pro,«™ e .onths Xon.er. 

13. chUaren selected .o. the st.av, onlvV. we.e. .oun. 
„ha ...ee., o. whose ..r.i.ns a,.ee., to participate .n 

version o. 'the noen-.urns. „itv Mapt.tion Scale 
^ ,C.S ..ha^ioral duplications, i..^) was usoa an. aaa.tat.on 

.„a .«.i3.ion. wore mca.ore. ..aa. pi..n0.ti. a.tC.O.... 
: Children aesi,natoa psychotic, boraerline or character d.s-^ 

. H = ,.sis of case roocrds were independently rated. 

•oi-clors on thG basis ca 

«,-flr.nMal treatment was rated on the 
Degree o£ change during resxdonwial trc 

: L:o.a sense o. .el.-worth and improved behavior .PP^^ 
■i:... co^unity a.tcr discharge were »eas«ed > e c^ 
..oeption o. the ayailahility o. help .ro™ ^ ^ 

■ pn-rents, relatives, .riends, neighbors, and ^^-"^ ^^^ ^ ^ ■ 
Village, continuity was defined .y the decree to wh.c a c 
ived continuously with .is own or adopted parents .ollow.n. . 

- ■ , ^^^^r^^^lv from pleins macio 

Charge. The disehar^e plans wore ta.en d.rec.ly^ir_. P 

in the case racorcls. ' ■ ■ v 

. Four hypotheses wore tested t ^ ■ 

. „ ..he creator the 
cSrul'' s-'adantation' I.O '.:.h« cnviro«™enc. . . . . 
■ ,.ue O.-ter tnp,_.;e.rec Of s.M^^^ 

■ ■ • • 3>%he:^,reater^tho dc,ree_o.^ 

the greater tnu augj-..^. ox ^ . — . . in -ha 

■ i^r-roo of . aaptation gamed in ..nc- 

' .nstititSn,''^^^.^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



' Hypothesis number 2- ana, to some extent, number 1 were 
supported by the data, which found that the child's per- 
ception of family and/or other support, early detection of 
the child's problem, professional help prior to admission, and 
parental visiting and involvement during treatment were also 
associated with the degree of continuity and perceived support 
in the environment. Little relationship was found between pre- 
admission and post-discharge adaptation. Such factors as pro. 
blems'which were not. long standing, ago, a stable family 
situation, and family's knowledge of help available were ■ 
significantly related to poat-discharge adaptation. 
" Hypothesis number 4 was rejected. Adaptation achieved 
while- in treatment was found. to be essentially unrelated to 
post-discharge adaptation-, with the exception, of parent/child , 
contacts during placem.ent and staff contacts during placement, 
i.e., variables which are more likely related ^to family 
adjustment rather than to in-treat.>ont adjustment. In terms 
of practical implications, the authors suggest the need for 
continuous family involvement prior to and during treatment- 
and during after-care. 

Kane and Chambor. (1961) ^-^ho viov; •■in.provemcnt as a 
-quaUtr^iiivo cliancro J n - a ,mtionV n ^upiUty ta eoya with hi. 
onvironmonL, irre.pactiva oil original diaanoBi. or. oKtent of - 
Viimesci," ■followed up 24 children seven years after they had ,^ 
.been discharged, from a residential center. They theorize 1 - 
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that; ' i 

Since functional illness is a secial phenomenon, 
improvGment is alno socially d'jtormined. And it 
is this netv/ork of complGK interactions that 
mnkGS.it next to impossible to quantify improve- 
ment in' any vmy that will yio'ld a true pictura. 
. . . Outcome is relatoci not only to original 
cliagnoois but also to a complcK of attitudinal and 
social factors. In many cases one is left to ..con- 
clude that the critical elements in improvement can 
never be isolatad. Or sometimes, improvement, l.iho 
■ beauty, lies in the eyec of the beholder, (p. 1026). 

Their study focuses on .factors such as parental attitudes toward 
the child and satisfaction with post-treatment arrangements, 
expectations for the child by both parents and people involved 
in his or her treatment and the dynamics of ' family relation- 
ships; i.e., environmental influonccR . and their effect upon 
outcome. They conclude that "improvement is determined by the 
environment and not by clinicallr eotablishcd norms." (p. ^ 102G) 

' Davids et al (I960),' recognising the need for studies of 
,such factorD affecting the long-term outcomes of residential 
.treatment, found in their follow-up study that evaluations of 
cidjustmcnt following i.reatmont were unrelated to such treatment 
variables ap IQ, dryg^ therapy, psychothernp^ , prognosis, scI 
oKporienceffl or hospital adjustment, but were related to pre- 
senting symptoms at the onnot of treatment.. In his review of 
the follow-up studies -of ';^rnwn (I960) , Entoo and Henalarjcino 
(19G7) , Tiuttor, (1965) ann ];ineiibcrg (105G, 19^7), Davids call 

attention to : ' ,, 

. . the genoralUy of the finding that treatment 

' variable^o especially, cnnvyntional psycnotherapy) 
■ qpem to bear iiUUln relfitionwhivi -to suhsoquont 

^•ad huitmnr,-t aS inclicatod in these indepunf.tnt ^ ^ 
studios < irsYo'brin-] chi 3a«Ten diagf^oSai ar^ autiscic, 

■ 311 r ' . ... \ 
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atypical, schi55ophronic or paissivG-agg^Gssxve. 
Moreovor, in several of these' f^ollow-up 

. inveGtigations, it has been fontiA that the 
best predictors of later adjustrtient wobs thm . 
child''s complaints and prosontinTj flymptoms at the 
onset of treatment. Thoao finding"-, fjurigeGt that _ 
the main factorn dcitcrmining outcome of psychiatric 
treatment may not be the opeciCic therapies employed 
but the kinds of nymptomB and behaviors the pat3.Gncs ■ 
bring 'with them to the treatment settn,ng. (P. 474. 4/5) 

lie quotes Kisenberg as stating, "Our follow-up study fails to 
reveal any correlation between formal psychiatric treatment and; 

clinical outcome. " (Davids, p. 473) 

Therfe follow=up studies raise fundamental issues about the . 
relation of in-house adjustment to post-program adjustment and-. 
■about the .extent to which the apparent success of treatment may 
be due to removal of the child from stressiful situations. The 
studies of Allerhand et al. (ISCS), Kane and Chambers (1961) and' 
others all indicate that OKtonnive after care is esoential to 
marshalling family and community support for sustaining and 
augmenting gains in treatment. From their findings, it is evident^ 
that the eflfGcts of rooidcntial treatment can be; undone or 
supported and augmented, " depending upon the nature and e>:tent 
of after-care scrvioen. The conditions before and after treat- • 
inent may, in affect, be more important than the f act. that the - 
child was in truatmant. Since maturational and situationar ' 
influences may confound meafmros of pb«t"troatmcnt, outcomcn , , 
attempts to moasnrci the omanrx^ of tr.-iatmanh can probably be 
best measured at discharge with the recognition that long-term 
adjustment maybe a different cfuention. Iiowever, to ' the eMtent 
that treatment is' extended to take into account those other 
environmental and maturatnonal variableo, by Buch means as . 
family therapy, 'aEtercaro servicen, etC tbs outcome of: treatment 

3X2 
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and the outcome of subsequent adjustment tend to merge ? i.Q,, the 
concopt o£ treatment becomes more salient to the concept' of sub- 
sequent adjustment and adaptation.' Conseqaently , program 
evaluation depends 'to some OKtont on how narrowly defined the 
program's goals 'and responsibilitiGfl are. 

For eKaiTiple, Benjamin and V/eatherly (1947) whose study 
followed up childrGn after post-hospital periods of 1, 2 and 
3 yoars, "found such variables as .psycho-physical maturation, the. 
interruption of the child-parent neurotic cycle, the decreasing 
dependency upon parents that came with maturation and a widening 
social Radius were important in explaining improvement in .^-^ 
-^^AiDtment. These variables are not treatment ones in the^. . 
narrow sense, but recognition of their therapeutic significance 
within a treatment program may make if possible to make treatment 
outcome more success^ur in that it has a more lasting impact 
on. the patient and his or her environment. 

The findings of those studies' have important pr6gram 
implications. AS the result of such a follow-up. study, described 
in a paper by Mora et al. (19G9) , the Astor Home for Children 
redirected; its focus on in-housa residential treaf-cnt to a 
more community-oriented modal ^Ith pre-admission planning with 
families, intonsivu afUor-caro wi-feh' families or group hones, 
attempts to mpblUt^e co.yauniby resources for the children, etc. 
Tht2 need for such a redirection •'tecamo apparent after the 
children began to. be discharged" . and "at the end of a five year 
pilot project. -The need for a cc^xnuation and enpahsion of 

* . 

. ( . V • .r'^-^ r.vi i^hc^ U^^f-^H o£ the liniitod data 
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available."^ In this inqtance, relatively on-goin^ feedtaacK- . 
from limited dat/was used to broaden the treatment perspectives ' 
and expand program goals and activities to include support. Cor 
post-hospital adjustKiont. 

The limitation of such follow-up studies is that they aEc 

\sually not completed^ /for a long time after the child has-been ' 
in traatment and thus arelnlikely to provide the' ongoing feed= ' 
back necessary for mid-course prog^p , corrections . They often, 
though not necessarily, fail to assess the relative contributions 
of the different aspoci;s of treatment; i.e., psychotherapy, . 
education, group living, separation from family pktholdgy, etc. . . 
Where no clear-cut findings, or negative ones occur, the 
results are difficult t6 interpret. They may indicate that ^ 
the 'ogram was effective, but the child's improvement was r 

" unc ■ by return to the IcommUnity or situation from which the 

chill ' ..1 removed. i ' < 

Paul Lcrman (I960) in a provocative interpretation of , 
recidivism as an outcome^aeasure , argues that if programs claim 
success in the case of pktinnts which do not recidivate after 
returning to the community, they must likewise hold themselves 
responsible for those which do recidivate.. Why? Because pre- 
sumably the succesues .ru a. ,nuc:h function, of the post=in.titution 
■ oxnerience - and ie, due to factor, indnpendent of the program . 
as the failures. In reanalyzing data from a variety of follow-up ; 
studies and analysing the comparability of control groups, Lorman; 
concludes that the criteria of relative failure may be a more ; 
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accurate and truthful means of evaluating programs than that 
of relative success. 

For example, in reanalyzing data from California's 
experimental coranunity treatment project (Warren et al., 1966). 

I. 

Lerman points out that the differences between the randomly 
assigned control and experimontal group revocations ,my have 
been due to the fact that although the rates of parole violations 
were similar, the experimental group was less likely to have 
their parole revoked than the control group. Consequently, ^ 
the experimental and control groups appear to differ not in 
their own* behavior but in the behavior of the parole officers 
with respect to revocation of parole. 

In reviewing studies which claim success, he reanalyzes 
data to include delinquents not counted in final outcome measures 
because they were dropped from programs before completing the 
.program? these delinquents he describes as "internal failures". 
■ Adding these internal failures to the number of delinquents 
^ who recidivate, Lerman concludes that private prograpis have about 
the same rats of relative failure as public programs, and that 

in both cases: 

It is not aufficiGnt merely to assume that 

nsceRning nuccorar, is the relevant evaluative problem, 

Ona'muMt bn ''13.;! im, to fcico the possibility that 

thn progrnm in auc:oc-iatod with high rates of 

failure I Instead of the success -of a program, 

it might be more relevant to evaluate its failure. 

... Regardless of the type of program investigated, 
residential institutions for delinquents. . .are 
characterized by high rates of potential failure. 
. . . researchers interested in evaluating new pro- 
' grams should fdcUs on the problem of whether or 
not (and how) failure rates have- been reduced — 
not whether an institution can claim success, (p. 56) 

ERIC 
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Finally, Larman proposes that suctjessful treatmerit and 

^ humanitarianism are independent issues. In the case of the 

Cs^liforjiia Treatment Program experiment for example, he aayss 

If lighter sentences do not increase the 
risk of failure, then why not be more humane 
and equitable? Keepinq boys in the conmunity 
is undoubtedly a lighter sentence , than sending - . 

them away. But California has found that this 
* probably does not increase the risk of Jailure. - 

If it is decided to advocate hmnanitarianism in . . 
its own right, the social policy issue becomes much 
clearsr. (pg. 64, 63) \ ■ ■■ 

In summary, his reinterpretation of the data .and the inciusion 
of "internal failures" bolsters his criticisms of recidivism as 
a measure^ by which programs can be evaluated and of the way 
in which these measures are used to justify, a program's funding, 
philosophy and treatment of delinquents. His analysis of the ' 
concepts of humanitarianism and treatment outcome -will hopefully 
do much, to clarify these issues in program evaluation. 

In summarizing the provaoative implications of this paper, he 

* ■ * 

says: ; 

/ Social welfare institutions are too hdavily 

subsidized, indirectly and directly, for social 
workers, not to take the respbnsiBility for knowing 
what has happened to -the people served. A good 
start can be made by keeping track of all the 
people not completing treatment, discontinuing 
service, -dropping out of programs, and running 
av;ay. Rigorous and non-deceptive social book- _ 
keeping may vicld discomforting facts about agencies 
Euccosn ami rcinuhnMon. It is hoped that we will 
be awnre of dofonfjive renctions and remind ourselves • 
that wo entered social work to serve people in 
- ' trouble - not established agencies^ ideologies 

and methods, (p. 64) . . 
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Problems with outcome critaria, as discussed by Alt (1964), 
Lerman (1968) and Simon, and Gershenson (1956) are but one 
limitation of outcome studies, whether these be goal-attainment 
or follow-up studies. Outcome studies have been criiciciEea by 
Baker (1969) , Etzioni (I960), Schulberg and Baker (i968) and 
others for a variety of reasons, including; 

1. The delay in providing relevant feedback about effec- 
tiveness to the program. 

2. The relative disregard (again, unless designed 
differently) of the intramural functioning of the program, and 

• hence of the institution ■ a social system. 

■3. The inability , (unless designed .otherwise) to delineate 
the relative contribution of the various components of the pro- 
gram to the outcome? in other words, it® emphasis on the net 
'effectiveness of the program. 

4. The difficulty in differentiating formal goals from 
informal and unrecognized goals, 
. ■ In addition to and aside from such practical considerations 

as cost, the relative lack of ongoing and useful feedback, and 
■ the fact that outcome studies rely heavily on such measures as 
recidivism, changes in mental health,, and interpersonal function- 

■ 

ing, etc., outcomes stnclicr, may ho of little value statistically 
becuase of inadequate, namploc r-iso and control groups.4^-^M)~ 
•f^mvi^bnb^^ami/^mT^. There is a trend in 'the residential treat- 
ment of children toward small, decentralized; treatment programs , ■ 
halfway houses, and group homes. Cphen (1969) has delineated 
the relationship of sainple size to statistical power, and it is 
' aikely that most studies of residential treatment programs 
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with fewer than ten children would preclude the finding of 
meaningful significant differences. The lack of adequata 
sample size is often aggravated toy the lack of a randomly as- 
signed control group and the ever-preseitt problems of un- 
reliable and invalid measures of outcome. Where such measures 
are employed, they are often used in multivariate analysis 
and thus require relatively large samples which are again ^ 
precluded by small decentralized programs. 

PROCESS ' EVALUATION 
One Strategy for overcoming these limitations of outcome 
studies is to look at changes in the course of treatment, 
Majorie Monkman's book, A Milieu T herapy Program for 
Behaviorallv Disturbed Children (1972) is an example of 
process evaluation, which attempts to assess change in in- 
dividuals as a result of their participation in a treatment ^ 

program . . * 

The first major gok of the research project was to cbn- 
ceptualize the ongoing service program in such a manner that the 
significant therapeutic variables could be identified, taught, 
replicated and evaluated. Other goals of this research project 
included^ developing useful techniques of child-care staff in 
. their interactions- with chirdrcn, developing a training curriculi 
for staff, establishing clinical criteria for the children's 
progress and instruments to measure change, and finally "to 
develop and operate an effective program that produced signi- 
ficant and lasting changes of its residents, in the direction 
of better, social adaptation." (p. 6) 
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The study reports In detail many aspects of the program and 
its development, including staff training and roles, and this 
would eonstitute useful reading for anyone operating a be- 
havioral modification program. Although the program faced all 
the difficulties of conceptualizing complex social behavior 
and its. meaning within a behavioristic framework, the thorough- 
going application o£ behaviorist principles to so many facets 
of the program, while at the same time tailoring it to each 
individual child, is impressive. . 

However, the study purports to be a process evaluation 
of e£fort,s to conceptualize the major variables in the milieu 
and it must be judged according to its success in this respect. 
I£ the crucial variables have successfully been identified and 
conceptualized, then manipulation of these variables would have - 
a significant impact on the children's behavior. 

Four b^sic instruments'^^r^-^used^^ One of these was a 
daily behavior check ligt where staff simply checked whether 
the child had, for eKample, brushed teeth, reached school on 
time, mide bed, etc. Scores during orientation provided 
baselines for choosing any target behaviors for improvement 
a^nd for measuring subsequent change, - Secondly, each child 
carried 'around a dally mark nhoat,- which listed appropriate 
social behavior and prDvided spaces for staff to deduct or 
assign marks and to indicate how many marks were spent later 
that day. Although central to the whole reinforcement system, 
this could not be used for measuring behavior, since rein- 
forcement ^ma inevitably variable and intermittent. Thirdly, 
"a punishment form recorded each sequence of punished behavior 
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in detail and the penalty. , Fourthly, independent observers 
filled out ranking sheets q£ nine samples of each ahild's 
behavior. 

Basically three types of data are reported which would 
assess behavioral impact: • 

1) The self-contained punishment study assigned each child 
randomly to a time out or loss of marks schedule after the 
orientation period. After some weeks, each child switched to 
the other schedules. Findings of this study were that 
punishable behaviors dropped markedly from the orientation 
baseline ^fter the schedule was initiated and . that they dropped 
lower on the time out than on the loss of marks system. The 
difference, however, was not great, and the order in which the 
schedules were introduced appeared unimportant, 

2) Only three children were discussed in detail. On the 
basis of these, the relation between, the treatment plans and, 
for eKample, independent^ observers ' ratings were, while 
suggestive, based on too few cases to say if the behavior was 
responding to modification. 

3) A pilot follow-up study was planned but not reported 

in detail, 

Monkmon has attempted to deal with the difficulties of 

- 

process evaluations, such as delineating the relationship 
between troatment variables and target be^iaviors with a 
sufficiently large sample size. However, the study, is still 
'faced with the limitations of a process evaluation vis a vis 
the long term outcome. As-diSpussed by Allerhand, Weber and 



Ilaug (1966) and Lerman (1958), such process evaluations are 
limited, since program adjustment is not necassarily related 
to post-discharge adjustment. Conversely, one can legitimately 
question the effectiveness of a program which demonstrates ; 
improved in-house adjustment by means of a process evaluation 
on the basis of its therapeutic relevance for the patient s 
adjustment in the conmunity, since presumably, one goal of ^ 
residential treatment is to improve life long adjustment. 

A working solution to the dilemma posed by these two 
different evaluative strategies is suggested by Nelson, Singer^ 
and Johnsen (1973). In their work at the Adler Center 
where Monkman's study was conducted earlier, they suggest a four stei 
model of evaluation. This model of evaluation is of 
■ particular interest in that it suggests the need for viewing 
behavior in a variety of contexts, i.e., different stages, and ■ 
thus addresses itself to the problem discussed previously, that 
what is often regarded as pathological behavior may be more 
situations-specific than* has been recognized. Knowing the , 
lack of relationship between in-house behavior and pre and 
post-placement behavior, the authors emphasize the importance 
of evaluating the success of treatment in terms of changing 
behavior and for different points in time. 

1) hm a first step in Gvaluation, they suggest that base- 
line data be collected prior to admission. It is important at 
pre-admission that unacceptable behavior be specifically 
delineated and that specific goals be set for the individual 
which will help the individual to function better in the 
systems of school, family and community ajter discharge fifom the ^ 
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program. 

2) The second step is residential baseline data ' regarding 
deviant behavior. Of the relationship between behavior in a 
residential setting and in a community behavior, the authors 
say: 

Because we assume that behavior is situationally 
' determined, it becomes relevant to ask when are 
the deviant behaviors observed in the community 
(and for which the child had been admitted to a 
treatment facility) can be elicited in the 
residential setting.' If they do not occur when the 
child is removed from the community setting, 
they are inaccessible to modification outside 
of that setting (at least to those rei., .ng on 
behavioral methods of treatment.). If 
" behaviors do occur in the residence, it cannot 
be assumed they will occur with the same 
intensity and frequency as they did in the 
community, and the residential facility will 
- need to determine its own baseline from which 

to measure progress^ithin the facility, (p. pSl) . j 

Some might argue that although deviant behavior may be different ^ . 

^n a residential facility and in the conmunity , it springs from : 

the same underlying pathology or illness and, consequently , treat-. * 

ment will cure the symptoms which occur in^the different situatiohsi 

the authors clearly do not accept this view. ,. , 

3) The third step in evaluation is behavior at the time of 
discharge at which point comparisons can be made between 
behavior at admission and at discharge. • 

4) The fourth step is community follow-up. It is behavior 
upon return to the comumnity vmich is important in the evaluation 

•of a- program, ^in. this regard, the authors statei V 

Fost evaluations aro limited to steps 2 and 3. . 
However, when viewing behavior from the transactional 
system model advocated here, steps 1 and 4 become 



crucial. In fact, evaluations concerning , 

. ^. <5ffactivQness of treatment at every lavsl ■ 
must focus upon and show an appreciation o£ 
the network of systems from which the individual 
developed his particular style of life and be- 
havior patterns. Viewing behavior from an ecological 
and transactional viewpoint has provided us with a 
prospective for approaching the criterion problem.' We 
are tlius now in a position to ans%^er the question,, 
"how well is the. child able to make it back into the 
' community situation?" - which is perhaps the only 
true criterion for the evaluation of a residential 
treatment, (p. 952) 

What most programs seeking evaluation desire is relatively 
immediate, concrete and, practical feedback on how to re-organize 
their activities in order to achieve their goals. The potential^ 
utility of the 4 step model for small institutions, constrained 
by time aiid resources, can be illustrated. On© of the 
authors wrote all of the 171 residential /treatment programs 
listed as Child Welfare League of America members and requested 
copies of any evaluative studies %vhich had been conducted in 
order to survey the types of evaluations which programs had , 
undertaken and/or considered worthwhile. Nine studies, which could 
be considered evaluative: in a broad sense were returned. 

On the basis of this survey, it appears that the programs 
conducted some low-cost, in-house, informal inquiries into the 
post-discharge experiences of patients. By and large these 
studies were essentially descriptive,' lacked a control group : 
and provided fsoMe very limited feedback in terms of the ] 
effectivenes's of th e progtaiTi.^ 

, Cnowever, these Inquiries varied in the degree to which ! 
they were systematized or comparable, and they contained ' 
obvious problems, such as sample .size, unclear definitions of 
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success criteria, etc. , 

I£ programs conduct their, own evaluations, it would ba 
best i£ they did it in a' standardized , systematic way which 
could be incorporated into the recordkeeping system 
throughout the nrogram% involvement from preadmiBsion to 
follow-up and aftercare. It would be useful for such programs 
to develop measures, as is suggested in the four step model of 
Nelson et al. {1973), of functioning at the different points in 
time and to build these into /the record-keeping system so that 
they could be compared at different points in time. While the^ ^ 
results might be limited for want of control groups, etc., 
a by-prodUct of research would be to focus attention on what 
appears to have been previously neglected — both pre 
admission contacts with children and their families and aftep 
care services. On-going evaluation could thus be conducted ■ 
as part of service, 

I ^ 

_l SYSTEMS EVALUATIONS ' " 

I i ~ ' 

Th e Supra ISystem 

The fidur step model logically leads to an examination of 
the residential center within the context o£ the larger soqial 
gystem; i . e . , the network of care giv^rs, the family and the 
coitimunity, etc. StiKUns of the epidemiology of "mental 
illness" among, children are relevant to the evaluation of 
networks of treatment facilities in assessing how well they 
meet the needs of the children in the population. Presumably 
in a rational system-wide allocation of resources, priorities 
should be assigned and children "referred to the most appropriate 



facilities. The recent'work of Langnar,, et al,, (1969), 
Pappenfort, et al . , (1968) referred to in the introduction and Satt 
and Leppla (1969) , are relevant here. The problems of assessing 
treated, untreated/ true prevalance and the incidence of . ■ 

peyahlatria disorders among adults is problematic. The use , 
of diagnostic aategories with children arid adolescents are ' 
more so. Childhood disorders are difficult to diagnose 
reliably and are likely to be confounded with age-^specif ic 
disorders (Murphy 1963)/ transitory stress reactions/ 
developmental lags/ etc. These problems in assessing the nature 
and seriousness of psychiatric impairment which are so trouble-f 
some for epidemiological studies are equally troublesome for 
studies v/hich attempt to assess treatment programs by measuringi^ 
changes in individuals' psychiatric status as a result of ^ 

treatments " 
I Maluccio's study, Resident ial Tr eatment ofrDisturbed 

Children; A Study of Service Delivery (In press. Child Welfare 
League of America) , examines the delivery of service throughout , 
an entire system rather than within one speQific program. It 
is significant to evaluation in that it documents the extent to 
which the participation of a residential program in a system , 
of caregivers has vital implications for its success or failure. 
The study clearly indicates that v;hateVGr success may have occured 
in. residential treatment v;as intimately related to the entire 
system of services for the child, and his family and secondly, 
that evaluation., of a specific program must consequently consider 
the larger system of services provided for the child prior to 
^and after disGharge from residential treatment. 



The study seeks to examine the experiences o£ 215 children 
placed in residential treatment under the auspices of the Rhode 
Island Denpficiary Program between 1964 and 1970. Data for 
the study was collGCted from case records and included Infor-^ 
mation about the children, their families^ demographic 
characteriBtics, contact with agencies and reports from the 
treatment institutions describing pre-placement . services, re-^ 
ferral, placement, treatment, outcome of treatment and after 
care services. Treatment institutions were also asked to fill 
out questionnaires regarding treatment because the records 
were uneven; the use of case records constitutes the limitation 
of the studies* 

In general the children were characterised by a variety of 
physical and emotional health problems and tended to come from 
families living a,t ^a marginal level with an average income level 
of aboit S7,000 per year. Referral for treatment was typically 
initiated by school or social agency ^nd in two^thirdsof the 
cases, occurred three or- more years after the time v/hen 
individual problems were first recognized by a commupity agency 
or professional person outside the family t It is significant 
that residential treatment was often a desperate decision made 
after the child had had some contact v;ith and eKpoBure to 
services with his family, WiathGr those services v/ere adequate 
to prevent eventual placement or not v;as not ansv;ered, but in, 
general the services tended to be fragmented, uncoordinated 
and generally inadequate, which raises the question of how 
many children might have avoided residential placement had 
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better servicaa been provided. 

At the time of the study, 125 children had been discharged. 
•The treatment programs were asked to evaluate the children at 
time of discharge with the criteria left to the discretion of 
the inBtitution'. About 37% were considered substantially ; 
ii^proved, ll?d moderateay improved, 2 25 minimaily improved and 
304 no progress. Considering the severity of the children's 
difficulties, family situation and conditions prior to place- 
ment, such a success rate may be considered satisfactory, ■ 
although the definitions of success are elusive and as Alt 
has- pointed out, criteria for measuring ' success are difficult to - 

agree upon. - ^ ^ * ' 

Several questions are raised by this findings ^ 
• 1) Presumably some of the^ youugaters might have gotten 
worse and decompensated as a result of placement, yet no^ 
i category was made for these cases. 

2) Seaondly, whatsis the relationship .of success at. . 
time of discharge to overall success? Functioning in a • 
sheltered residential program may be different than functioning / 
in a more hazardous and disruptiye ' lif e in the community with 

one's family. • ' / 

Two-thirclr, of thm chilrlrom were plnccd in settings outside / 
of Rhode Islana which obviously limited the extent to which /: 
parents could be involved in treatment programs. The research , 

f Allerhand, et al., (1966) and Taylor and Alpert (1973) indicate 1 
such continuity and parental support is crucial to a success-' 
ful outcome following residential treatment. 

r^^4.« ^« t^^a4— discharqe funoAiQning was fragmentary and / ■ - 
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the institutions had no procesduros for gathering such infor- 
mation. This raises the issuss of the criteria of successi that is 
v;hether evalu'ation should be made at the time of discharge 
or v;hether it should take into account later adjustment, etc.j 
i.e., Lg it the.reponsibility of a residential treatment pro- 
gram in defining its success to^be responsible for returning ; 
an individ ual to a hazardous, pathogenic environment?^ 

^he data collected indicated that the treatment institu- 
tions did make specific recornmendations for after-care , 
services but that they did little follov;-up. After-care for. 
the child and his family has been demonstrated to be important 
in the continuing functioning of the child and the need was 
obviously there in these cases. . 

The author summarized his study aS follows; 

The limitations suggested by this study are not 
unicTue; essentially they, represent criticisms, of the 
system of residential treatment that have been re- 
Deatedly noted in research undertakings, clinical . 
writings, and practice experiences throughout the 
country. The most serious limitatiori has to do with 
the seeming inability of existing community agencies 
to deal systematically with the needs of the 'child 
and his family even after there has been a recogni- 
tion of emotional disturbance. In case after case, 
there is evideh'ce of fragmentation of services, 
' ' insufficient inter-agency collaboration and the poor 
use of personnel, professional and community re- 
sources, (p. 15) . 

These criticisms nro di:-actod at the use of resourceB both prior 
to and after placement. , . , 

Maluccio's study was employed by a task force examining the 
beneficiary program of the state of Rhode Island. Recoranendations 
made on the basis of the study included! 1) that the state 
resources be centralized, and 2) that the .responsibility for 
'eiisturbed children be placed with a single agenoy in OEder to 
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provide a focal point for planning an* management, to pr^te 
a more effective relationship' between private agenoiea and 
public agencies' and to .etimulate a comprehensive program to 
meet the needs of the children through a closer coordination 

of services, . . ' 

Networks of services, such as mental health . services can be 
studied from the vantage point of either particular agencies 
within a system of agencies or the flow of .patients through the 
system. In "Network Analysis as a Method for the Evaluation of ^ 
Service Delivery Systems" (In press, community Mental Health 
Journal ) Burgess, Nelson and Wallhaus apptoach ^^^fieNproblem 
of evaluating entire systems h o&xm givers by means of a network, 
analysis. 

One may argue that a relatively effective program may 
appear ineffective because of the disorganization of the community 
or the lack of support services following discharge. Clearly the 
effectiveness of any individual dnstitution is to a large 
extent related to the parameters and constraints of the Vhole 
network of services, ^s residential treatment programs 
develop a more ooen, community orientation, it wili be necessary 
for program evaluation to "consider the constraints imposed on 
particular agcnciGS by the network of servicGS of which Aey - 
are an integral part. ='i'ha proposal to apply network analysis 
is significant for program evaluation in that it provides a 
.conceptual framework for viewing the institution in the^ 
context of the larger system. 
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The authors develop measurei for defining the effectiveness 
Of the system, by^looking at the amount of time a person spends 
in an agency and his progress through the network. They rl-sa^, , _ 
develop measures of fcycling" or repetitions of contacts with 
an agency, which suggest that services failed to meet their 
stated goals. The authors suggest that a variety of problems' 
in services delivery can bo approached using a network analysis 
approach; e.g., reasons for cycling, comparative effective- 
ness of out-patient and in-patient services, etc. 

George Thomas, in "Community-Oriented Care in Childreife ^ 
Institutions" (US office of Child Development Grant, No. 
OCD-CB-106, 1972) gives a preliminary report of an attempt to 
evaluate and eKperiment ' with a state-wide network of child 
care services. In the first year of the project, the researchers 
developed a survey designed to assess the extent to which the - 
child caring institutions in Georgia were comnunity versus 
non-community-oriented, and to provide baseline data for 
assessing thd impact 'of programs introducedf. to change 
ekisting. institutions toward greater cormnunity orientations. 
Three c f f erent strategies of change were then utilized in/ a ■ 
quasi-experimental manner to assess techniques for changing 
the institutions. The assessment of these different strategies 
for change i^s a goal fj-cond year of the projebt. ^ ^ 

George Thomas describes the rationale for these eKperimentsi 

' T%-To basic criticisms are leveled against children's 

institutions. First, they are charged with ad-^ 
justing children to, institutions rather than Pre- 
paring tJiem for a return to community living. Secondly, 
they are viewed as refusing to serve or otherx^ise not 
serving those children most in need of residential 
care . . . Our experiment must swk to reverse these 
conditions, in as many ways as possible. We aim to - 

i n - * 
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reduce tha focus. on institutional adjustment ■*■', 

and f ©star preparation for coinniunity living . 

We also aim at moving institutions toward accepting 

more and more diffiicult .and other types of children ,r~~. 

such as sibling groups - in need of res.idantial care ; v 

but not nov; getting it. 

In part, these goals can be approached only in 
so far as we move institutions avmy from acceptance _ ^ 
of their dumping ground role and toward an aggressive ■ „ 
innovative stance in providing services to children 
in need. They must become increasingly agressive, 
also in demanding respdnsihle ^nd continuing involve- ■ .■■> 
ment from parents, agencies and others in the lives 
of children in- residence. Finally, they must be . : 
; moved toward a conscious avmreness of and prevention 
of the process of institutional adjustment. ' 
(Memorandum of the Regional Institute of Social 
Welfare^ School of Social Work, University of Georgia, pg-. 

Five instruments were developed for obtaining data on the 

children and their families. Nearly all of the resident 

Children (IBOO) have been tasted throughout the system and this' . 

data has been used to examine the effects of staff-child inter- 

# ■ _ 

action on treatment . and to assess the effects o£ the structure 
of programs, on children. Another group of instruments was 
collected to assess the staffs'^ orientation toward their jobs, ' ;/ 
receptivity to dmrnunity^oriented care and their philosophy 
about child rearing practices. , 

The institutions selected for the study varied in terras of 
their current baseline of community orientedness . Whil^ it was 
clearly impossible to randomly assign institutions to different 
conditions, rGasonably cKpajrimcintal conditions were imposed in 
tTiat they v?,erG matched on the basis of previously knovm 
baseline information i the agendas for change were similar and 
the roles of ,staf£ as change agents were comparable. Each 
approach differed in the way it sought to use participants in 
the discussions to stimulate social pressure and to provide 
information relevant to family-oriented care. ' ■ 

, '337 _ ' ' 
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.. * The content or focus for the three different approaohas 
to bringing about change was identical and had essentially 
two dimensions. The first dimension amphasized responding' 
to community need with subparts defining service ne^^ds, 
processing of services needs and adapting to new ones. The 
second dimension etrtphasized preparing residents for return 
to the cormnunity through institutional program experiences ^ 
through decision making involvement and through preparation 
in placement planning and follow-up services. 

One of the preliminary findings reported^^y the principalis, 
investigator at a conference was the effect of decantralizing 
decision making in institutions. The principal investigator 
suggested that in decentralized institutions the staff have 
more impact on the behavior of children than staff in 
institutions where decision making takes place at higher levels* 
He suggested that if you have good staff in an institutionv 
decentralize it and they may be more effective in working with 
children. If you' have poor staff, "keep them under your 
thumb" and prevent them from doing harm. These findings were 
based on data derived from all the staff, the questionnaires 
and data collected from the staff and children ' in various in- 
"stitutions* Thnse tentntive findings vand many others which 
shotiid be forthcnming in einnX 3;Qportra and puhlications will 
iCi* no doubt be of great value in understafiding the processes 
of residential treatment and exploring strategies for 
changing both individual institutions and systems of institution 

• ' 332 
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toward improved, communitsr oriented care. _ . 

In terms of .research such 'a program ,is of great significance 
in that, systems-wise, it deals with the- entire state sysitem ■ 
of child caring services, develops baseline measures and 
experiments with different strategies for increasing community, 
orientation. The extent to which technique is successful 
can be assessed in comparison .to baseline data and to in^- 
stitutions which used other techniques. In short, the rflisearch 
is remarkable for its scope and its Attempt to utilize, in .so 
far as possible, relatively rigorous experimental pr6cedures. ^ 
It promises to shed much light on the relative effectiveness 
of various techniques in orienting Child caring institutions 

to community needs and to preparing" children for return to the 
community rather than for life in institutions. 

Lewis (1968) reports results of a preliminary 
evaluation of the Re-Ed project, which has been described 
elsewhere (Ilobbs 1964, 1966). The data gathered in the 
evaluation of the program reflect the programs emphasis upon 
tWe ecological context of the childs behavioral diff icultsies and 
by implication, the program and the evaluation recognize the 
fact that the effect of any institution is determined largely 
by its place within: the larger social system. For examp3.e, - 

the author snysi 

Because of the ecological bias in appraising 
= children's problGins, in -establishing goals and 

developing programs of re-education, the data , 
gathered to help evaluate the effectiveness of 
the Re- Ed schools lean heavily on the perceptions 
of the child by those v;ho are his natural 
evaluatorsi his parents, teachers, and peers. 
They are asked to describe him during the ^ 
' application process - before ho is enrolled in 
the Re-Ed school - on check lists, rating scales, 
' open ended questions and sociometric questionnaires.. 
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Thfey describe his behavior again after he has 
. . returned from the Re- Ed school and still again 

after he has been home for more than a year. These' . 
periodic asBessments are aimed at plotting chawges- . ; 
in valence^ of thy ohild for those who know him 
best and whose judgements about the adequacy of 
his performance are most potent • This emphasis in 
evaluation is based on the assumption that a more 
positive appraisal of the child's performance is 
essential to reinstatement of mutually ;revmrding 
relationships' that in the past have been Blocked 
during the time ho v;as seen "as emotionally 
disturbed." (p, 17) 

j- _ 

Data v/as collected .a few weeks prior to admission 5 to 
6 months after discharge and 18 to 20 months after discharge. 
At these •points, the following instruments were used i 

.1) The child's mother, the worker frbm the referring 
agency and the liaeon teacher assessed the childs behavior on a 
five point scale ranging from "worse" to "greatly improved". 

2) On a symptom check lis^; of ; 36 behayiors "ascribed 
for emotionally disturbed children", the parents were asked to 
indicate the frequency of each behavior in the preceding twd" 

weeks. ^ , 

3) A Social Maturity Scale adapted from the Vineland 
Social flaturitv Scale was filled out by the parents. 

4) . A semantic dif f erential soale measured the , disorepancy 
between what the child v/as like in comparison to What the parents 
wanted the child to be like, with 19 'items such as happy, sad, 
adventurona, tinid^ ntc. ^ 

* 

5) On a scale developed to assess student role' behavior , 
27 questions were presented, such as "does he usually listen 
well enough to understand directions?" Is he careless or lazy, 
about his work?", etc. These items were designed to reflect 



teachers' eKpactations o£ the child • » 

5) Tapping anothGr £a 3t of the child's adjustment 

aociometric data were collected by the child's peers/^such 

as "Who would you .invite to your birthday party?" or "Who v/ould . 

you not invite to your birthday party?" r etc. - . 

In general the three separate observers — parents, 

teachers and peers — i,e* his or her natural evaluators, 

who know the child in different contexts, found that about 3/4 

of the children seem to have improved on a variety of 

dimensions. In discussing , the results the author states; 

are faced with the very real question of 
how much an emotionally disturbed child's behavior 
may be expected to change simply by getting a 
year or two older and having additional experi- 
ences and opportunities that had not been available 
before* The social maturity scale is the most 
extreme example of this source of .uncertainty * One 
would be surprised if the chilS/ even one who could 
^^H0^ be called emotionally disturbed, did not have 

^^^"'^'"t^'^':^..:, significantly higher, social maturity ratings after 

a lapse of two years* Our concern' in evaluating a 
.program of treatment is the extent to which -one 
may attribute .the change to. treatment rather than to 
ma^ration alOTe. (1964, p. 24^ - 

The author "^S^. obviously aware of the problems of conducting 
evaluative studies in the absence of an appropriate control 
group, etc* It goes without saying that one would expect an 
improvement in social maturity in the course of almost 2 years 
between the pre and poet ob^rvations, , 

However, the study Is of interest as ah evaluative study 
in that the instruments are tMlored to assess the goals of the 
program; namely^ to achieve a greater harmony between the child 
^nd his or her family, community .and school. This is related 
,to the goal of the Re-Ed program, not to treat a.- disturbed child 



with a specific psychopathology but instead to change a 

disturbed ecological unit j i.e.^, make the child more.. 

acceptable and his environment more accepting. 

■ ' ' .->■' 

h study by 'Bower et al. (1969) of tha Re-Ed project, 

while not a systsms approach/ illuRtrates another strategy of 

evaluation? i.e., obsorvation by a panel of experts knpwledgeC- 

able in the field of residential child care. The evaluator$ mada 

relatively independent ' observations of the program over a 

period of years and in thelprocess, shared and discussed ^ . 

them. Given their eKperiei^ce and knowledge oft the field, and ^ 

considering the problems o£ evaluative research, such an 

approach* to evaluation may prove useful and inexpensive. 

Concerning the issues of evaluation and of sustaining 
support for the program on the b^sis of such an evaluation, 

,Hobtas, says in the introduction i 

The idea of .asking four men to v;atch closely 
the development of a project and to assert 
finally thiirTipjarAisal of it is a simple one. 
St'atisticail resuits lioi^ever favorable seldoni 
determine the 'fate of social institutions. What 
is most important in assessing a new idea is the 
evaluation of informed, competent, professional 
observprs whose judgement is respected by their 
professional colleagues and by the decision makers 
in society, (p. 2) 

We will return to this idea, of observation by a professional 
as a meann of Gvaluation, at a later point. 

The R esidential Canter ha A Social System^ ■ 

] .y^nother type of systems evaluation is the analysis of the 
residential center as a social system. Systems analyses are . 



evaluative in the sense that they eKamine the funGtio^al and ^ J 

dysfunctional aspects of programs and the extent to which v 

programs meft the requirements or prerequisites of social 

Systems* A eyBtemo-typG evaluation may sxaminfe a .program in 

terms of the efficiency of its allocation of resouroes. Intra- 

mural prograiu evaluation in a systenife perspective, in dontrast ^ 

to avaluations of the supra systems lof which tKe residential =e 

program is but a part , addresses itself simultaneously to - /'^''-i 

the overall r net efficiency of the total program and to the 

relative contribution of each system or Gomponent of the program/ ■ 

such' ats. therapy, education and child care, v 

One such study is ^he Dynamics of Residential Treatment ■ 

'(1968) by Polsky and Claster in collaboration with Goldberg 

in which the analysis of social systems is utilized to con*- 

ceptualiza the dynamics of residential treatment. They discuss 

the goals of this- research and its implications^ for residential 

treatment and the role of child care v;orkers as follows 2 
^ , ^ ■■ ' ■ 

We probe beneath the label "residential worker'* 
f to examine the actual demands and responsibilities ; 

placed upon this pivotal position. If we can J, 
uncover the interplay of afunctional activities in the 
role^ we can begin to develop the appropriate 
training program for persons in charge of this ^ 
; complex system. A valid portrayal of the diverse , • 

functions within the overall role may enable 
' , UB to develop a morca effective treatment approach 
to cottage and inntitutional life. (p. 11) , 

The authors relate Parnon's (1D51) functional imperatives tOj^ . 

four major aspects of the child care workers role; i.e.^ 1) nurtured 

and comforter, 2) counselor^ guide and teacher^ 3) mediator^ 
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integrator an4 custodian, and 4) monitor and supervisor. ■ 
Using these functional roles, the authors analyze the 
role ,o£ the oottage worker within the social system of the 
cottage and the larger institution. 

The research modal for the study was based on cottage 
comparison. Modes of staff functioning in each of the three 
cottages were compared, individual counselors* methods were 
contrasted, differences among cottage peer, groups were assessed 
and finally, these different levels of. comparisons were 
interrelated. Data was collected in the course of systematic 
observations which were carried on in three senior cottage 
units and represented systematic and comprehensive observations . 
of cottage^li^e. Schedules were established for making 
observations and observers were trained in the demarcation and 
coding of events. The final observation schedule consisted of 
31 items and an instruction manual which* specified guidelinas for 
coding events and pinpointing the criteria for coding distinctions. 

Reliabilities of the observations consisted of two aspects i 

1) The first is selection of the event and the 
reliability in coding the content of the event. 

In selecting events, reliabilities were • • 

established by having two observers select 
events and rate them over a throe week period ^ 
prior to" the period of the study. Reliabilities 
for codinq finnlDv ohn«rved events ranged 

hot'/nnn 57?; n!,.i 'i^" "ii-li a mndinn of 605. 

2) ItemG involved in the coding of items concerning 
monitoring, guidance, support and integration were 
coded less reliably due to the greater amount of • . 
inference required. They were coded with 50% agree- 
ment for the boy's behavior and 59% for the staff 
behavior and were judged to reflect difficulties 
inherent in such complex judgement, (p. 34) 
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For one .iuch item on the observation seale^ item number 20, 

there was 50% agreement on the ^function emphasized by staff 

in the initial period. It increased to 75% during the. middle. 

phase and fiell o££ to 56% in the final phase. The authors 

say - of thelx^ levels of reliability i 

On the basis of this experience we would einph&^lMe 
the need for greater sustained attention -^o th6 ^ 
reliability of the observations than was maintained 
in this study, (r*34) 

The comment- speaks for itself and for the study which is based 

on this data and its coding. 

Observations about staff functioning in relation to the 
boys in each of three different cottages were compared. In 
addition / staff variability within the throe cottages was \ 
examined by analyzing the content of staff ^child interaction 
in terms of variations in and contrasts of the different 
functional imperatives that staff emphasized. Breakdowns of \ 
the emphasis of functions by boys and counselors were made on 
the basis of individual pottage, staff and boy. 

In discussing the findings, the authors state: 

V1& take the position that therG is no fixed pattern of 
counselor emphasis that is best for all situations, 
but that, each group must be diagnosed and a plan 
formulated in relation to this diagnosis. At this point, 
let us simply state some v;orklng' principles that should 
be taken into account in devGloping such a group 
treatment plan. ■ ^ 

li Autonony - Tho rcni' lenl- group should leE^rn to run 
itSGlf 

2) The ultimate primacy of the consummatory functions 
for a resident group to function autonomously it 
must not get bogged down in the instrumental 
activities of custodial and individual gratifications- 
it must eventually see instrumental functions as the 
means to achieve the ultimate gratifications of goal 
attainment in integration. 



3) ' Time saquence of functions — staff should not move 

too quickly toward consuitiraatory, functions. There is 
a natural sequence of group development, as there is 
in individual child development.. In the case of the 
resideritial cottages, a foundation of adaptation and, 
individual gratification must be achieved ;firBt, The 
success of the goal attainment in the Integration 
effort is built on this foundation* 

4) Identification If the group respects a cdunselor 
they may begin an activity to win his approval even 

* though they don't s^e it as meeting their needs at 
the time. ' ' ; ■ . 

5) Internalization - An activity, at first carried out 
to gain adult approval can come to, be satisfying 

in itself as it becDmes part o£ the residents' value 
structure, (p. 60) ^ ' - 

. Such a group treatment plan, while tentative, takes into 

account the nature of the group, how the v'arious functions are 

met, the -^variations within the group and between different 

individual and group roles^ and it represents an attempt at a 

more precise prescription^ for creating and using a therapeutic 

milieu. The degree to which the "treatmerit plan" is carried 

out can be assessed quantitatively and its ef fect^detQrmined. 

In short, such a system analysis of the group provides the 

theoretical basis for developing and assessing treatment plans. 

The authors use the concept of role to oKamine ^the nature 

of peer group structures and describe emergent roles in the 

peer group; i*e., the responsibilities that exist before 

anyone steps in to mqet them. For cKample, there may be 

a battle between two boyn for leadership of cottage peers. 

The leadership poisiton for which they are struggling is a role 

and, the struggle itself is evidence that there is something 

meaningful for which they are competing. The degree of peer 

group structure was mea^sured by determing the eKtent to which 
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there was consensus on whom the incumbents of given roles 

were. The cottagGS ware found to differ nbt so much in the regies 

per se as in the degree' of respect afforded different roles. 

The relationship betv;een peer group structure and cottage . . 
mana^nent is subsequently eKplored. In general it is suggested 
that while personality charactraristics may explain some of 
the qualities of the peer group, the peer group also resppnds . „, 
to the staff, staff's enacting of roles, and their selective,,/ 
emphasis on functional imperatives, etc. The authors suggest 
that as a result of the stronger, emphasis on^integration found ^ , 
in one cottage the cottage.^ad developed, more positive peer roles 

than the (sther cottages. 

Going beyond the relation of peer group structure, values 
and role emphasis to look at the cottage staff/ the authors 
related data to the larger institutions 

Based upon the data that we have gatherecl, v/e can make 
several interpretations about the worker's role in 
the cottage and the institution. The unanticipated . 
conseauences of the custodial emphasis is the imposi- 

' tion of minimufnly accepted standards upon the 
residents in the Cottage. The minimum standard per- 
formance tends to become a common pattern for most 
residents and thus become maximum standards for 
them. Minimum performance by %-;orkers and residence 
leads to a discrepancy in the organizational goals 
held bv the administrators and the ^-^ay of life^that 
is generated in the cottages. Pressures are then 
placed upon supervisors to check more closely upon 
cottaqe V7or]:ers. This increases the visabillty of the, 
actuni rclationruiip bohween worliero and residents in 
the cottage, loailn iio incraasing tensions, and 

■ disturbs the equilibrium of 'the system, (p. 149). 

Some of the more significaht achievements of the adthors are 
their development and ^-application of a social systems perspective 
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their analysis and dBscription of the program, and their ■; 

attempt to provide or to develop empirical measures tQ .describe 

and evaluate the. program. The authors stater ■ 

» ' In advancing a concept of residential care v^hich 

includes description," evaluation and planning £or, . 

a cottage social system, v.'e are indicating an ideal. 
It does not, of course, come about all at onc'e. ; 
nut in time • and with proper training we suggest a 
teafh of cottage workers can learn to develop rather 
comprehensive plans for cottages .and periodically 
rearaess and reformulate them within this social 
. * sys em theory of child care, (p. 149-150). , 

It is in this regard that Polsky and Claster make the most' 
important contribution ^o the evaluation of residential- 
treatment 'programs name ly,^naly zing and describing them wi th- 
an the theoretical framework -of a social systems analysis. 
Whatever the limitations, specifically the reliability of 
their observations and the usef illness of the functional 
imperatives, their emphasis on the residential treatment pro- 
gram as a social system will go a long way toward achieving 
■their goal of formulating the empirical work on a sufficiently 
broad theoretical base so as to render it applicable- with minimum 
variation to small group systems in diverse other settings 
as vjell. The significance of their application of - a aystems, 
approach is eKpressed shccin'ctly by Leonard S. Cottrell of the 

* ■ 

Russell Sage Foundation v;hich riponsorod the study: 

' . ; . a sophir!;;iui'l;(;fl analysis of tlia social and 
■ ' cultural processos 'in a given institutron is a • 

basic requiromont for any intelligent planning for 
■ the development oft a-' therapeutic milieu. This .is no 
job for amateurs. The level of technical' knowledge 
and skill required is,, fully comparable to that 
required for the understanding of intrapsychic 
processes, 

. . ..the mere juxtaposition of a social science 
based restructuring-' of the institutional milieux 
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and a clinical procQdure based on onca or another 
of the variants psychodyn^rnic theory will not be 
sufficient for an adequate program. Clinical 
analysis and treatment directed toward the individual 
must Ipe conducted v/ith a clear knov^ledge and under- 
standing of what is taking place in the social 
conteKti and the strategy of milieu structuring » 
must take fully into account the clinical analyses 
of the person involved, (p* 7| 8) * r 

Another contribution is their sensitivity to the many 

f 

conflicts inherent in the custodial and therapeutic responsifailiti^ 
of the resident care vjorkers. For example, they conclude 
that overbearing concern with the custodial functions is 
incompatible \^ith thGrapeutic goals. They suggast that ,the 
solution is to upgrade the child care worker's job by implement- 
ing the following ideas i 

1) a nev; concupt ul; child care work "that transends 
the custodial emphasis but does not deny its 

' ' crucial importanci^ ■ 

i' 

2) a traininq program in i-diich workers can develop 
practical cfroup arid coMnunity skills and a deeper 
theoretical understanding of vrarking with residents 
so as to constantly increase their decision making 
and autonomy; and 

3) recruitment of more Qompetent vjorkers %fho can be ^ 
trained to nssume these new tasks in child care. . 
(p, 177). 

Objective descriptions and theoretical understandings of 
residential treatment^^ograms , such as provided by Dynamics 
of Re^ldonti n l Troat rn\qnfc, arc essnntial to the development of 
more effGCtive, objnccl^^ and liransmitt^ible v/ayn of prganizing 
and maintaining residential treatment programs for children. 

In an earlier study, Polsky and Kohn (1959) adapted Bales' 

Interaction Process Analysis (1950) to produce individual and ^ 

- 

group curves and to pin down pathological group processes in. 
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order to study groups before , during and after therapeutic 
intervention* The study is significant for showing how 
strategic areas for intervention into the cottage culture 
could be identified, which helped to bring the cottage 
culture into line with larger therapeutic goals and values, 
i,e*, to allow more efficient use of the cottage and the group 
as a therapeutic tool, . ^ 

^ Cottage Sixi The Social System of Delinquent Boys in 
Residential Treatment (1952) by Polsky, is a study of the often^ 
neglected impact of pear group cultures on residential treatment. 
It was a participant observation study of a cottage, which was 
generally regarded as the toughest in a large residential treat-^ 
ment program. The book is significant in that it emphasizes 
the need for understanding both intrapsychic phenomena and 

the sub-culture or peer group influence on therapeutic endeavors. 

r 

In analyzing the delinquent subculture in Cottage Six , 
Polsky delineates the norms, activities, internal organization 
and the personalities of the members involved in the delinquent 
sub-culture. In a section on deviant processes he suggests 
that there are five different styles of interaction and 
corresponding peer group roles which members learn to conform 
to and which reaffirm qroup norms* 

The boys in fact npc^nt the majority of thoir time with 

peers, whiles 

, . .The professional staff, who are in many ways 
^ closest to individual boys, are paradoxically the 

farthest removed from the cottage sub-culture. 
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. . .tHq staff are not only iso'lated from the 

boys in tha functioning of the Institution? 

thav are also remote from the boys in terms 

of their cultural backgrounds and values, (p. 150). 

Summarizing his analysis of the delinquent sub-culture 

and its relationship to the longer organization and 

thp ■apeutic goals^ Polsky says: 

While the professional staff are preoccupied v/ith 
changing individual boys' values and personality 
structures, the cottage social organization subverts 
their efforts. A stable pattern of accomodation 
emerges between cottage staff and boys, on one hand 
and, on the other, between the professional and 
non-professional child care staff. These systems 
cooperate implicitly to sustain the boys' organi- 
zation in the cottage. The tough aggressive peer 
leader in the commtoity covertly receives re- 
cognition not only from the cottage staff but from 
the removed professional group as well, (p. 170) . 

Polsky 's study is a systems evaluation in that it analyzes the 
delinquent subgroup within the context of therapeutic goals and 
the organization of the residential treatment facility. It is 
also an example of the usefulness of participant observation, 
and the data clearly dertionstrates the way i^ which the or- 
ganizational goals were subverted by the delinquent subculture. 

Finally, a book of readings by Polsky et al.. Social system 
Porspectiv es in Residential Treatment, (1970) seeks to "present 
within a coehesive theoreticnl framework, an accumulating base 
of theory nnci t:irantinanl: in ron;!rtcntinl institutions." (p. 3). 
The book eKaminan within a gLnmral thoory of social action 
framework, the way residential treatment institutions maintain 
themselves, adapt to external and internal changes, and most 
importantly, the way many unintended consequences of residential 
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institutions effect "the achievement of therapeutic goals. 

In general the book is valuable in that it represents 
a much needea attempt to "demonstrate that contemporary social 
science does have an over-archijig theorY that is useful to 

.practitioners."' (p. 3) . In terms of the attempt to con- • 

/ \ ' ' . 

ceptualize residential treatment from social systems 

\_ - 

Perspective and in terms of the content of the articles , the, 
book-makes a significant and useful contribution. 

Although most of the articles are not specilically - 
relevant to the analysis', and in that sense, to evaliimtion of 
residential treatment programs for disturbed children, some, 
articles do deal with the organizational dilemmas inherent 
in residential treatment. For ©Kample, Piliavin's article, 
"Conflict between Cottage Parents and Caseworkers 'U (1963) describes 
a study of the attitudes of cottage parents' and^caseworkers 
toward each other as eKpressed in interviews. In both custodial 
and treatment-oriented p^rograms, including one which sought to 
meliorate the commonly recognized mutual antagonisms,, he found 
that the case workers were critical of cottage parents because 
of their emphasis on control, their intrusion into casework . 
and their inability to carry out treatraant plans. Conversely, 
cottage paronts tended to regnrcl casov?orl:ers aa unrealistic 
in regard to thair rein bibriS with children and thoir 
expectations about "treatment." Concurrent with these mutually 
negative attitudes, was the fact that case workers and cottage 
parents had little formal or even informal contact. The 
author questions whether more contact between them might 
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GxacerbatG the conflict. In conclusion^ the author suggcists ^ 
' a major r©structuring of the roles ^ such as locating caseworkers 
in the cottage or having one profeesional assigned both case- 
work and cottage parent responsibilities* 

■ In Polsky's paper, (1970) "Changing Delinquent Sub-Cultures i 
Social Psychological Approach," Polsky discusses methods for 
evaluating change in the group's structure and interaction. 
Rather than trying to assess changes in individual personality 
traits and attitudes, he says i 

Any evaluative program for gauging change in a ' 
group natural setting offers tremendous problems for 
those v/ho are sticklers for reliability and validity « 
The fact is, we have little systematic knowledge 
^ of succesnful intervention in a delinquent group 
as an ongoing social systam* Although there have 
been more than seventy yearG of experimentation with 
those strategies , little work has been done to date to 
validate theiiT therapeutic influence . Empirical 
eKperiments are sorely lacking in the field* 

The neasurGimcnt of change from a delinquent social 
structure to il less delinquent one involves 
focusing upc>n the boys' interacticn>i j the group 
norms and roles, and the eKtf:nt of involvenient in 
' [ nondeviant ectivities* ^ Each onv^ ^f these realms 

of group proce^s.ios can be defined in operational 
terms. In our studies, we have focused primarily, 
on peer group iiiteractional processes as a ^^^sic 
' nriteri-^n of change, (p, 696) ' - ; 

These and other articles are of both substantive and theoreti 

cal value. Although the diversity of the articles and their 

theoretical frnrnv^ork prnclucios n tighter integration into 

a theory of social action, tho book provides a nuch needed 

social systems perspective; i,e,^ vietfing ' treatirant endeavors 

in a social context and viewing tl\au conteKt holistically and 

in terms of tl ^ interrelations of tha various components. 
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Henry, in an article entitled "Types of Institutional 
Structures" (1937)j also employs a systems approach to contrast 
two types of social structures characteristic of residantial 
treatment centers. The author describes four types of structures 
and contrasts the structura .characteristic of the Sonia Shankman 
Orthogenic School with that of a more traditional- and 
psychiatric hospital; ' • 

The Orthogenic School is regarded as a structure with 
simple, undifferentiated subordination; there is one director 
with a staff responsible for all phases of the operation. The 
staff are responsible for the child care and individual 
psychotherapy and have an , intense involvement in all phases 
of the child's life. Contrasted with this is a system with 
multiple, differentiated subordination. In such a system the 
therapeutic tasks of -a psychiatric hospital are typically 
broken down into nursing care, individual psychotherapy, child 
care, educational programs, occupational therapy, etc. Staff, 
such as nurses, are subject to multiple supervision; i.e., from 
physicians, from charge "rturses, the department head, etc. 

This paper is eKtremely important as an attempt, to analyze 
the types of social structures v/hich are utilized in various 
organizations and to trace out the impact vmich these social 

systems 'have on the values, roles and rQlationships of staff, 

i, 

the systems of author icy, aM the role of the director. In 
mental health settings particularly many organiaational problems 
are understood in terms of poychological explanations, such as 
personality conflicts.'^ The relative lack of awareness of how 



programs are organised in relation to their goals is startling, 
when contrasted, with tha lavcl of psychological awareness, 
which, while valuable, is^ndt necessarily applicable and often 
reflects relative naivete about organizational analysis, social 
structure and th& ^nalysis of social structures vis a vis 
their implications f^r therapy. • . 

Approaching thes^ problems from a systems perspective, 
this paper eKplicates the ways in which particular structures, 
effect the endeavors of the actors in the systems,- such an 
analyais, of how the program is organized to achieve its 
goals, is essential as the first step of evaluation. 

In a table contrasting, the two different organizations 

with regard to their physical plants, task performances, 

worker personalities, and directors, he suimnarizes the 

differences in terms of the actors' expectatiohs which are 

logically related to the way ' the programs are organized. 

. The differences presented in this tabic are 
paralleled by differences in value orientation. 
A review of the analysis of the structures and tneir 
properties show that the differences between them are 
identifiable, rapecific and systematic, and thus 
i.aves no doibt that the identified properties aie 
inseoaratoly related to the structure typos. From 
this^it flows that, when certain properties, such_ 
■ as autonomv and attachment, are desired, a specific 
tyoe of structure must bo devised to proauce the.^ 
as^a necessary consequences; and that ^^cn^certain 
prouarhies appear within the system, their oiigms 
mnr^ bn sonciht firnd in the structure of the 
jjyniiciiu {p. • 

In sumrmry, Henry's nrticle illuminates a ■ much noglGCted area 
of residential treatment, the organiaation of programs vis 
a vis their goals and the far reaching consequences of 
specific organizations for the actors. It is an excellent 
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eKample oi-m ;systems analysis. 

Comparloon of System^ Bf f iciGncy 

Where prograjn Qvaluation is concerned, comparative evaluatio; 
may be difficult because^ as irenry's article illustrates, eacH 
program may present a unique configuration or organization of 
its activities, A difficulty for COTiparativc ©vaiuations 
arises in that there may not be systematic points of .comparison 
between programs,., Evaluation must consequently take into, 
account the concepts of Gquicausality and equif inality* In brief 
equicausality mGans that you can arrive at different ends^^^ith 
the same initial factors and conversely, equifinality means that 
you can arrive at the same end by different routes* In short, 
residential treatment can be provided in a variety of ways 
and there are many different configurations of the basic elements 
for caring for and; treating children. Given the problem of 
defining clearly what successful ^ treatment is, much less 
defining clear, reliable and valid operational measures i the 
possibilities for comparative outcome studies with instruments 
v/hich are relevant across programs ^re severely lintited. 

In fact, however, people choose between programs and 
comparative evaluations are of practical value, however 
limitod they may be theoretically. It in unliliely that new' 
programn will h<n crcatou r ul- i-^ora likely thai: GTintodially- 
<=oriented programs will be upgraded in thn direction of a 
treatment orientation* Presumably comparative evaluation 
of some sort v;ill play a role in these choices, 

>: 
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Si. institutions „ere chosen which emphasized one .of " 
--e goals: 1, obedien.ce an. con<or,„it„ re-education 
.n. development and 3, treatment, .he researchers had hoped 

" "^-^ this did " 

not occur. was collected b. ma.ing observations o. all 

aspects o. the program, interviews, both structured and un- ■ 

, structured of .Ul seg„,onts of the s,-,.-f " " 

. , i'-'=lu'ling artrainistra- 

conducted; a„on..™= 

questionnaires were administered to both, staff am, inmates 
-arch Of the records and written material describing thl - 

program v/as made in orelmr-- -t-^ 

ord.r to prov.de demographic and othor 

information about staff and inmates- ' 

^es. Tiro survays were, taken 



approKimntely a yaar apart in order to provide data on the 

I 

impact of more recent treatment orientations in the 

I 

institutions. Detwean the first and second wave of question- 
naires, eKecutive seminars v;ere set up so that data derived ; 
from the first study could be fled back to the organization / ' 
botJito facilitate change and to make the evaluative data 1 
moro readily available to tha institutions. ; 

One of the important hypotheses tested was whether in-^ 
stitutions' goals v/ould havQ an effect on the Organization 
and on the behavior of staff and inmates; i,e,, whether the 
treatment ideology effected the organization and roles of 
those i^ithin the organization* Briefly, the results of the 
study indicate that the goals of the institutions v/ere re- 
fleeted to a large extent in organizational behavior and 
attitudes, including staff perceptions of the institution, thel 
beliefs about the inmates and their techniques for handling 
inmates* EKecutive strategies in dealing with the eKternal 
environment, defining staff roles and tasks and the internal 
organization were similarly found to bo related to goals'. 
It was found that staff-inmate authority relations, rewards 
and aanctiono, and tha charactGristic types of control U^ere : 
*7nnnrnlly rr^lnhnO to t':n uyi - oC o^rgnni 'intion nnd to staff, 
i)orcoption of the innabQ^:^, vhe more trenbnont or educationally" 
oriented programs had more positive responses in terms of in-* 
mate attitudes than the obedience-conformity institutions. 

Some of the other interpretations of the findings raise 
questions about Goffman's stereotype of the total institution 
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• (»«1>. ^-^-"''^^"^ic.-.t.a.tha. the Si. institutions 
-rie, ^^^^^^^^ 

„ r.„t.ti.n to patients .n. t...t t.3 st..ot.pe o. t.. 

total institution wao just that — . ^ 

ju-i. that ~ a stereotype — often 
" -act in ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ 

-ecuti.es ,..e „...,.3i. i,no..nt o. ..n. aspects o. t.ei. 
o.-.an.«tion, incXu.in, the ..c,„.s sta.^ 
aoii. activities o. in.i.,.,.,„ .n institutions ^.e 
e.ec t..3s „3.e conce.ne. ..out 3ta« not .e.atin. ,.ope... • 
tHe .n.ates. .epencUn, upon tfi^-^Se o. institution, t.o 
-cutives .eit t..t sta„ ,.,e.e ,eit.e. o.e.i. in.oi.e. i„ 

It :;rT --^ -^^^ - custo.ia. 

-t..n„. authors su.,est that there is a nee. ^or 

-cutivea to have ongoin, anc, current information a.out ' 
the functioning of their institution and staff 

■ in these comparative evaluations, significant data were 
2 responses of the inmates a.out the value of the institution, 
the.r perceptions of relationships with staff, their self • 
concepts an. their attitu.es a.out peers an. the inmate cuit. -e 
.ome Of the ...ation in these attitudes ,oui. .e e.piaine;- " 
ac..roun. information, such as num.er of arrests an. con- 

v.c.ons, social-economic bac,.,roun., c-c .,hic. 

, , , - ' "men was related 

^'-^ »cn..,Vt, t „f in.,,,... ^^^^^ 

-ate attitudes a.out the institutions and .themselves .were . 
r-.ted to the nature of the institution, .hus , while some 
the variance could .e accounted for .y the characteristics 
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of the inmate population, , the effects of the organization, its 
goals and relationships were 'pronounced. 

Delinquent subculture and peer group resistanca to , 
institutional chanrfe have been the concerns of both corre-ctional 
and treatment programs. The study found that the leaders and 
follov/ers v;ere more antagonistic to institutions with a 
custodial-orientation and consequently sought to subvert ■ 
it. Their subversion often entailed playing if cool and appear inc 
to conforra while subverting the systerji% In the same institutions j 
staff held negative and antagonistic viev/s of peer groups and 
as a result, were likely to set in motion a self-fulfilling 
prophecy, which further antagonized and exacerbated the conflict. 

In conclusions drawn from this study, the authors suggest 
that the success of the re-education and developmental type 
programs was close to that of the far more costly treatment- 
oriented ones, as measured by. perception of the institution by 
inmates, self-concept, etc. They caution, hov?ever , that the 
differences may have been the result of the fact that the 
re-education programs were smaller, the fact that they v/ere 
relatively open institutions and consequently, that their 
inmates were involved in the community. Should these institutions 
have developed their own Rchooln and become closed, they might 
have been ^ouncl to "bni;!.;-^ ic' " . I'n the lovel of the ■more 
custodial progrnmn. This finding is suggestive and provides some 
empirical data for the introduction of treatment concepts into - 
correctional facilities. However, differences in the institution 
could theoretically be explained in terms 'of other variables such 
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as aiie^ unique hiGtory/ staff conunitment , etc* / and it in 
difficult to extrapolate becauBQ of these uncontrolled variables, 

i*he ^authors v/ere concerned with the introduction of a 
treatment orientation into custodial institutions* They did not 
find a bifurcation betv/ccn treatment^oriented and custodial 
staff but they did sugfjest that the succens of making such a 
transition v/ns to a large eKtent dependent upon the way in 
which the treatment orientation x-/aa introduced into the program 
and the degree of support and f leKibility staff had in im- 
plementing programs. There are many ramiflications associated 
with the introduction of a treatment orientation based on the 
model of two person therapy into an institution, and enthusiastic 
support and leadership are necessary ingredients in integrating- 
the treatment orientation with a basically custo4ial one. 

Descriptive Studies 

Much of the research to date has been descriptions of 
individual treatment programs written by people involved in these 
progi^^ams and frequently the descriptive accounts are mixed with 
efforts to explicate and justify a particular program's 
approach and rationale. These descriptions are perhaps the 
first level of ovaluativG research and sonio of bhcss are in-- 
cludou hnro, ax char bccuui ui f^-: clinir iiistorical i^i^portance or^ 
because tliey deal v;ith systciMs at a more descripbiye level. 

Relatively few residential treatment programs have been 
created de novo. More typically they have evolved from 
orphanages/ shelters, etc* on the one hand, or from hospitals ' , 
seeking to minimize the hospital culture because of its 
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inappropriateness for socializing children, on the other. 

Ait ' s book , Residential Treatment for the Disturbed 
Chilcl, (International tlniversitiss Press, Mew York, 1960) 
providGfi an engaging account of the Gvolution o£ a residential 
treatment program from its early days as a state training 
school/- when the neighbors were notified by a blast"on the 
pov;erhouse whistle that a boy had run away and that anyone , J 
returning him would receive a reward . The book is of particular 
value as a record, documented with personal observations ^ and 
memoranda of the transition. This transition is of particular 
relevance because it is unliltely that many new treatment ' 
programs will be built to provide treatment for the ,fnany ' / 
disturbed; more likely, eKisting institutions v/ill change 
in the direction of becoming more treatment-oriented. Other , 
literature v;hich discusses such transitions and traces out 
the repercussions on staff, patients, communication, etc. of 
Changes in administrative or formal systems can be found in 
Bemian (1961), Konopka et al. (1961), and the previously cited ' • 
praliminary study of Thomas (1972) . ' ' , 

Descriptive studiGS of residential treatment programs for ^, 
children v;hich are hiatorically important include Reid's and Hage] 
Penidontinl. Trc, .' nt^_;2:'LJ''''"'-^"- '^-'^ D l nturbda Ch ildren.:^ A 
Doncri- Jtivo nuun , (191^:'), ;,;.o;v;:i7iiilor' 3 book V/il'J^nr ness nnrad ■ 
(1955), the Child Welfare League of tocrica's publication 
Prom Ch aos to Order; h Collective Viov/ of Residential Treatment 

" — II.. J 

of Children (1972) , and Martin Gula's Agency dp erated Group • 
Homes 1 A Casebook (1965) • 
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while not evaluative in nature, Rwid and Hagan's study ^ 

developed comparable descriptions which provide baseline 

information about 12 different residential .trea^frment programs. 

With regard to determining the comparative efficacy of the 

treatment programs ^ the authors state i 

Detertnination of the comparative efficacy o£ 
treatment procedures used must await a much • 
greater refinement o£ research method than is 
available at the present. Longitudinal, clinical 
studies may be necessary to. resolve these questions* 
However/ at this stage of knowledge these different 
approaches to the treatment of children are a 
positive manifestation. For^ were only one method 
followed/ discovery off new techniques in this area : 
would be seriously jeopardised,' (p. viii) * 

This statement/ written in 1952/ continues to be applicable to 

the determination of the comparative efficacies of treatment 

procedures and of residential treatment itself. 

A similar casebook/ edited by Gula, describes 15 group 
homes and is significant in that the use of group homes in the 
treatoent of disturbed children is increasing^ While descriptive 
in a nuts-^and^bolts fashion/ Agency Operated Group Homes i A Case*- 
bookfeula/ 1965) does provide some basic data on how a variety 
of group homes is sponsored/ organized and used for treatment. 
This approach is relevant given the trend away from large 
total institutions and the attempt to develop community^based 
facilities to avoid the problems of prolonged institutionaliiatic 
as well as to prGpare ahildrca for .cominunity living < 

From Chaos to Order ; h Collective View of Residential 
Treatment of Children (1972)/ written by a variety of task 
forces drawn from members of the Araerican Associ-ation of 
Child; an' s Residential Centers, provides an overview of problems 
in residential treatment. Among other topics, it deals with 
the administrative problems of. interrelating residential- 



treatment and individual psychotherapy in the residential 

setting, the elements and structure o£ a therapeut .c 

milieu and the roles of child care workers and teachers in 

the residential- setting. In the introduction, the current 

state of affairs is residential treatment is described as follows s 

Residential treatment is= today trembling on the " •; 
brink of becoming a science.'' Until 'recently, it _ 
was about at the same level of sophistication as 
say, motherhood; it was humane, intimate, compli- , 
cated and important, but rather undescribable and 
unqualifiable - some people did it well, some 
.poorly and it was hard to tell anyone "how to . 

In the hands of many current practitioners it has 
' gradually come to assume the dimensions of a skiii 
Ind a practice,' in the hands of a flew it is be- 
coming almost a sciences We might say that we are 
in the alchemist stage of development; we have 
many questions and many methods, but we are not 
alvmys sure that our answers are the right ones, 
or that our m.ethods v;ill bring us answers to them. , 

(p. 1) . 

In a section on organization, communication and structure, 
the authors summarize the book by saying that the recurrent 
organizational problems in residential treatment, some of which 
are characteristic of ail organizations, must be given attention 
if the organizational and professional goals of residential 
treatment are to be efficiently integrated. While it would 
be difficult to build a case against develbping organizations 
that fit the various characteristics that are subsequently 
desgi-ibod — i.e., clca;: .la.^inl ;:ion of orgfmizational goals 
and individual roles, control and mediation of structural con- 
fyrits, maximumally efficient programs, etc. — the specific 
means for achieving a correct and efficient integration of 
the various components of the organization are not spell-d out. 
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Nonetheless, the authors do attempt to delineata problem 
areas and to specify criteria for efJEeGtivQ organization # 
coitmiunication and structure. 

In contrast to other books reviewed, Loughmiller ' s book 
Wilderness Road (19 65) describes a radical alternativa social 
system for the residential treatment of disturbed children, 
raises -questions about the ush of the school or hospital as 
the model for residential treatment programs and makes 
a compelling case for the therapeutic potential of a flexible, 
open-ended, child-oriented, year-round camping program. 8 The 
author builds a strong argument for removing children from 
the pressure ^'cooker of school, work,' and family, the 
institutions in which they have eKperienced failures, and from 
programs, such as residential treatment programs, which tend to 
reflect the assumptil!^ and expectations of these institutions. 
Camping is generally less threatening, is generally accepted as 
a positive experience and may allow the creation of a milieu, 
more tailored to the needs, interests and abilities of each 
camper. While the evaluation of the program is too sketchy, the 
book raises some provocative questions abc4t residential treat- 
ment modals* • " / . 

Subsystems: Conf licta and W orking Solutionn ; 

RGsidcntial traatmont ijroyiraras have oftan homn examined ^ ^ 
in terms of their three major spheres of activity namely , 
therapy, education and child c&re* For historical and other 
reasons, programs have integrated, emphasized and designed these 
spheres in different ways . and have arrived ^t unique solutions . 
geared to their own resources, orientations and philosophies * i 



The fast that programs have different routes to ^ variety of 



types of treatment makes it difficult to develop a cowprehsn- 
sive and coherent body of knowledqrj and theory about re- 
sidential treatnent^ whittaker iWhittaker and 'Triepchman, 
commenting on this said: 

From its beginning, residential treatment has 
been operating on a patchwork of theoretical 
i " remnants borrowed from child guidance practice, 
traditional psychotherapy, social group work and 
special aducation. The actual practices and 
standards of evaluation for residential treatment 
have had more to- do with the needs and requirements 
of the mental health professionals than with the 
needs of the children such settings were designed 
to serve. Most so-called therapeutic milieus , 
(and who would admit to having anything else?), 
pay lip service to the value of life space therapy, 
while still placing primary responsibility for 
treatment in the 50 minu^ hour. It would seem 
time that those professionals interested and in- . 
volved in residential treatment begin. to develop 
models of intervention ■tft&*-»lfould eventuate in a 
unified theory base for residentual therapy ... * 
(p. 105, 106). 



Given the diversity of philosphies and programs, the concept 
eqifinality, introduced earlier, is important because it 
takes into account the fact that programs can have different 
organizations, rationales and strategies for providing ^ 
residential treatment. It follows, then, that one may have 
to look at each program in terms of its own world view, 
organizational strategies, and, unique configurations of 
resources, personalities, etc. Given that organizing pro- 
grams in different ways does not preclude goal achievement 
and'^'^s there is yet to be demonstrated a "correct" way of 
providing treatment, it follov/s that one approach to evalua- 



tion is to assess the efficiency of each organizationj 
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In the early development of residential treatment, the 
emphasis was on therapy, while child care and education assumed 
less, importance. 5 The purpose of the residential aspect of 
the center was often to contain the children in the interim 
when they were hot in therapy. The therapy was often analytic 
in nature and in many ways, incompatible with involvement in 
the child's .living situation. In the psychoanalytic frame 
of reference, the therapist seeks minimal reality-oriented 
involvement with the patient and uses his neutrality to 
highlight the p,tient's transference. For example, a 
psychiatrist was on a hospital ward, when one of his patients 
grabbed the keys and ran off with them. He turned to the 
nurse, whose role is to. carry out doctor's orders, and told 
her to retrieve the keys. She protested, saying that he ■ 
should do it since be was bigger. His reply was, "I can't do 
that, he's my patient." • 

in one program the, author is" familiar with, the therapist 
had administrative control over the children. It was .the 
therapist's role to decide when a child was ready to go home, 
to decide on foster placement, approve week-end passes, etc. 
Such administL-mtive responsibilities may conflict with 
therapeutic goals. In this BattLng , child care. workers were 
sKpectcd not 'to deal with unuon^cious material hut to refer it 
• back to the therapist who would handle it in the cBntext of 
the therapy session. This left staff dealing with acting-out 
behavior but with no means of treating it as such. It also 



appeared that children were reluctant to get involved in heated 
negative transference with their therapist because they were 
. aware that the therapist also made the decisions about their 
going homa^ etc. As a result, they may have shy ed away from 
such therapeutic involveraent . 

The issue of confidentiality in residential treatment has 
also been a vexing problem in the past* To what extent can a 
therapist diacuss what has g-Qna^.on .in._their^-iherapy Jsessi 
with child care workers, v;hen in the mora narrow psychoanalytic 
sense, this is confidential? A similar conflict arises in group 
therapy* In many group therapy situations, individuals have 
relatively little contact with one anpther outside of the 
therapy session and they discuss their problems, anxieties 
and difficulties with people they are not involved with in 
every day situations. Group therapy with individuals who live 
in the same setting, such as the cottage, has the potential of 
tra3^fef orming the personal problems discussed into ammunition to 
be used in the living situation* The more psychoanalytically- 
oriented therapies partidularly accentuate this conflict, 
and the literature reflects the difficulty of coordinating the 
child-caring and th rapeutic ^.onsibilities of the residential' 
treatrnGnt CGnter, which pcrmnace every aspGCt of rGsldential 
treatmGnt, 

The almost ubiquitous split and chronic misunderstandings 
betweeh child care staff and therapists are evidence of the 
disparity between the goals of treating and raising children. 



As discussed by pilivian, (1963), case workers typically resent 
child care staff's apparent disregard for treatinent plans and 
tharapeutic considerations and their preoccupation with 
control and order. Conversely, child care staff typically 
resent the unrealistic eKpectations of therapists and their 
lack of understanding of the difficulties of living with-and 
controlling disruptive children* Irrespective of the amount of 
communication between these two, the different nature of their 
responsibilities/ functions, perspectives and relationships 
with the children leads to conflicts which originate in the 
conflict betv;een the goals of child^rearing and therapy* ■ . ^ 
Perhaps only a major re-structuring and reooncep'iualizihg of 
these roles, in order to syntLisize and integrate the functions 
of therapy, child car© and education, will eliminate these 
conflicts* 

Some of the working solutions "to this dilemma have 
bean reallocations of the therapeutic responsibilities which, 
depending on the nature of. therapy, were formerly, restricted 
to a therapist conducting play therapy, behavior modification, 
reality therapy or interpretations of resistance and trans^ 
ference. Child care worker, educator and therapist roles are 
currently undergoing redefinition in this regard* 

~ — r— ~ . ; _ J 

^What Bettleheim (1950) refers to as a marginal interview^ 
what Fraiberg (1956) calls residential casework and what Red! 
(1959) calls life space Interviewing reflect this* 



Battelhaim (1950) describes the marginal interview asi 

, . .a convarsatioh between the participant observer 
. and one or more of the participants. It xs'^' interpre- 
tive in character but does not need to interfere with 
the momentary activity of the group or individual • 
The purpose may be to clear up an anxiety that inter- 
feres with enjoyment or participation in an activity # 
or it may be to warn the child of an unavoidable 
outcome of his behavior that ha does not seem to ^ 
foresee. The talk may simply help him to under- 
stand the reasons for his actions, or explain a piece 
of behavior in another individual that he seams to 
have misunderstood^ etc. One characteristic of this ; 
type of marginal conversation is that while it may 
change thi\ course of events , or the child's view of 
them^ it dcstes not replace the action^ . the emphasis 
is rather on their continuing without unnecessary 
interference. It should rather clear the blocked 
channels of solitary activity or social interaction r 
but never take their place* 

In this se^se it is ego supporting, because 
it bolsters the egfo in continuing the now more 
reality-correct activity. It does service for the 
child as in a betted integrated child his own ego 
would serve him. ( 35) v 

Redl and Wineman's articles (Redlx 1959| Wineman, 1959) on 

the life-space interview present it\as a means of breaking down 

the division of staff roles into those who do therapy and those 

who put the children through daily routines. \ The life space ^ 

interview, the goals of which have been described by Redl as 

"emotional first aid on the spot" and "clinical exploitation 

of life events", may provicSe the missing link between analytic 

therapy in the f ifty-miniite session and milieu therapy, where 

everything, including tho physical plant, may be considered 

in terms &£ its therapeutic, value . The use of the life space 

interview by child care workers requires training in the 



technique, awareness of indications and counterindications , 



the long and short range goals of it, etc. arid Decessitates 
as wall conmunication betv;een therapists and child care 
workers. Most important of all, the inclusion of the life- 
spaea interview among the techniques of the ghiia care 
worker redefines the worker's role and has far reaching im- 
plications for the role structure of the residential treatment 
center, (Dittman and Kitchener, 1959). 

The niimber of labels which, there are for residential 
staff - child care workers^ cottage parents, cpunselors, house 
staff, etc 4 - reflects the different aonceptions of the role ! 

i 

and different attitudes toward it* Alt (1953^ has stressed the * 
lack of agreement about treatment philosophie|S and methods and | 
the ramifications of these disagreements for /other related j 

issues in residential treatment, such as the ■ qualifications and 1 

. i 

functions of the staff* There is a corresponding wide range 
of conceptions of what constitutes adequate /'preparation and 
appropriate training for this role, ln«ser^ice training, mainly 

efforts to utilize conferences to integrate; the treatment and 

- ■ f ' ■ * ^ 

management aspects of training to the rolei-- i.e*, training 

the staff, while integrating them with and| encouraging communi- 
cation with other staff is described by Matsushima (1964) 
and V?eber {1957) . / 

Bettlchcim on the nthcr l^nnrl, otrGGsis not preparation for 
performance of specific tasks but psycholbgical and social 
development off staff in the hopes that^by developing deeper 
awareness of their own emotions which are aroused by work with 
disturbed children, both staff and patients will benefit, 
(Bettleheim and Wriaht ^ . IQ^^j, ^^ .^ ^ ^ - Similarly, 



Schrager (1954) focuses' on role conflicts of staff and seas I 
supervision as role clarification, as freeing the worker to 
act by helping to increase awareness of self as well as of 
the differing individual needs of the children. All of these 
labels, training approaches, role definitions, etc., reflect 
the need for each institution to develop working solutions to 
the dilemma of raising and treating children. i 
Another working solution to the dilemma of combining the j 

■' ^ ~ ' ' 

''child care and treatment functions of the residential center : 
has been to try to combine therapy and child care under the j 

i 

aegis of a broadened concept of e&uc&tion similar to the : 
European educateur model, which Bissonnier (1963) describes as j 

follows I j 

The three basic tasks of the Educateur are that of . ' 
serving as a capable overseer of a group of maladjusted 
children and insuring good order while at the SMfte , 
time executing" his essential life tasks,* playing the 
role of older brother or sister or parent when the . 
family is not able to fulfill its social' and 
educative obligation tovmrd their children. At 
a higher level-, the Educateur is coordinator of the i 
daily life activities insuring a cohesive unity in ^ 
the child's or adolescent's life and also of bringirtg I 
about a kind of de-conditioning of- the disturbed 
behavior in a milieu that is less frustrating for 
the child, (p., 63 6) . 

In a comprehensive and thorough paper, Linton (1971) ' 

presents a rationale for an American Educateur approach to child ; 

care and contraHty the Eu' opc; -n una of, the Educateur with the i 

use of child care in the United States. He argues convincingly 

for its appropriateness and feasibility in residential treatment. 

Rieger and Devries, in their p&per "The Child Mental Health 

Specialist: A New Profession" (1974) also advocate the use in 
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residential programs of chilci mental health professionals ! 
trained in child cars, education and clinical management. They i 
discuss the development of such a role and the training program | 
for such specialists at the Camarillo Children's Treatment i 
Center in California. " 

! 
I 

In his paper "An American Application of the European 1 
Educateur Concept" (1973) , Barnes emphasizes the conceptual 
clarity, body of knowledge and skills — i.e., the professional ' 
identity --provided by the educateur model, in contrast to 
the confusion and' ambiguity of the surrogate parent role, as 
variously labeled cottage parent, house staff, child care worker, 
etc. . 

The attempt to synthesize the goals of "raising and treating" 
children under one aegis is the core of the/ Educateur model. 
All residential treatment "programs must grapple with the tension 
between these goals and the working solutions they develop 
have far reaching impliaations' for the social system of the 
program — i.e,^ its roles^ intriimural organization^ syetams 
maintenance, etc. As a result, the organization of programs 
provides a basis for program analysis and cross-program comparisons 

PROPOSED MODEL FOR EVALUATING RESIDENTIAL TREATMINT 
PROGimrSS FOR DISTURBED rTULpKEN 

The problems with outcome studies, including 1) the lack of 
reliable and valid outcome measures, 2) inadequate control groups, 
sample size, etc. and 3) their failure to provide relatively 
immediate and useful information for residential treatment pro- 
grams, have been discussed above. Given the limitations of the 
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above models ,of evaluation and the profound diffieultias o£ i' 

assessing changes in individuals, perhaps we should attempt v't 

to evaluate programs qua prganizations instead of trying to I 

assess them in terms of. their 'impact on people, j '^^ 

The model proposed here is intended to provide an appro- 

priate fraiirework for evaluating residential treatment programs ^ 
- ■ ' ■ '4 

for disturbed ohildi-n in terms of their efficiency as • i • 

Institutions while not nacessarily precluding more long-range ' 
outcome studies. The model prop'oses a systems type evaluation ' 1 
of the treatment program qua social system in terms of the way 
It IS organized and allocates its rc urces to achieve its 
goals. This type of evaluative research entials two perspectives,: 
It seeks to assess: .1) the extent to whloK a program achieves its 
goals and 2) the ef ficiency ^of ins intramural . functioning vis a 
vis these goals. Fallding (196'2) describes evaluative research 
as follows I 

' . -• ' ' • 

We imply objective evaluation of two kinds, in 
fact, whenever v/e give a function. Basically, we 
are making ,a; judgment as to whether the expenditure ' 
that goes into the creation and maintenance of the 
arrangGment is v/orthwhilei but we determined this ^ 
worthv/hileness by both a 'backward and a forward look, 
as it v;are. The backward look tries to sum up the 
efficiency of the arrangement in producing its 
effects. To the extent that it is inefficient, 
wasteful, it is dysfunctional in a way. The forward 
look e::aminGn v'liotlvBj- tliG effects themselVQs are 
valuablQ in •;;(■.:. u; <: : norae Hchcdule of needs which 
we poatulnte ^:o.: t]i>.: life of man in society, 
(p IS in^PoliUki^ 1970) . ■ - , 

It is more the exception than the rule for institutions to 
take the backward and forward look, to systematically examine , 
their goals and the particularized means for achieving them and 
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• "-3. or „ah. eaL 1 7""" 

"HOW can a hospUal, a J ^ ''""^"^ 
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structure. .rol33, a^Xooalirr " ^'"''^ ^""^ • 

x-iocation of authority, etc 

organised and affectlva ■ ^' "'^^ 

tive. By imposing a deot-o^ * ' 
research also tends ° ^^^anization, 

t>.e patients ? ' """''"^^ --^-"s .or - 

analysing th. goals o; the ^""^ 

y IS Of the organization may in an^ „<: ■ 
— se the e„icie„cy o. the organisation 

typically, this Clarification , \ 
to the status of , - b^-n downgraded 

^■Ms.odei specif ::x::"' — ■ 

9°al of research; i e ■ ^ ^'^""-y 

- =o that it can::n;:;:::ir 

— the relationship .tweeh what itl:. 
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to do and what it is actually doing. Even mora basic, it may help 
a program decide what it wants to do. Such a delineation is a , • 
prerequisite to evaluating a program in terms of the efficiency of 
its functioning, the feasibility of its goals, structural incom=! 
patibilities in the program, wasteful allooatlon of resources; or 
dysfunctional relationships of sub^systems. The resulting • 
delineation of the program's intramural functioning may provide the 
greatest benefit to the program, particularly in comparison to the 
cost and benefits of a long-range outcome study. '"^ 

It would be premature to suggest that the analysis proposed, in 
this model can, at this point, develop reliable and valid measures 
of the "efficiency of the organization". This is made more 
difficult in that measures of the efficiency of an organization are 
yet to be developed that are appropriate for cross program com- , 
parisons. The measures of efficiency are perhaps at this point 
as equally crude as outcome measures. The. type of evaluation 
provided by this model is a logical analysis of programsi i.e., 
programs are analysed in tc^ins of their logical consistency." 

This model will delineate the various components or sub= 
systems of residential treatment programs and the interrelation- 
ships of these subsystems. It will address itself to the 
goals of the system and the means of achieving them. It will 
examine the roles within the system and other specific pre= 
requisite proco.sc, ai;:. vi. a v:.s tho functioning of the total 
system. Some concepts of open system theory, as described by 
Miller (1971) and Bertalanffy (19SS) , are employed, as are 
some of the structural-functional concepts of Parsons (1951) and 
Merton (1957)." One of the advantages of an open systems 
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perspective is that it faciiit-a4-« 

tacilitates generalizatione and 
comparisons to other types of sv^^«™ 

, . ' - systems, ranging from the 

oiologic cell and personaii 

, porsonalities co nation states (Aekoff I960) 

The advantages of i^h4 ^ ^^^^i 

thxs generauzability and its emphasis on 
co^unalities ol syst^s qua systems, however ■ 
hw i-h. 1 ■ • J- 15, nowever, is aoeompanied 

by the Imitation Of not being tailored to so^e Of th - 

f-h^*.^ 4. • . °^ the unique 

characteristics of residential treatment pro... . 

eatment programs for children'. 
Thus, open systems theory ter.s have been modified .nd " 

supplemented to tak^ ^r^i-^ ^„ 

taxe into account the sBeelfi'^e «^ 
4.^^^ specifics of residential 

treatment programs and the model com ^ K 

c= moaei could be described as a 

modified open systems model. 

one reason, that an open systems perspective was^ deemed ' 
appropriate is .he fact that residential treatment programs ^ 
-coming increasingly involved in th.ir co^unities, 

-nceptual frame.or. is necessary ^that can deal .i.. ' 
.nterrexationships or linkages of the program ^ith ot^er 

institutions, communitie,s and families etc ^ • , , 

j.j.ies, etc. Pciii another 

reason for chonesinrr 4.ua ' 

cnoosing this perspective is its^r,m>,^-' 
.... -r = j.b Its emphasis on the 

-d.v.dual.s interaotion „ith the environment." p.ohahiy 
-a is .„o„n .bout ohan.in, environments and their behavioral 
correlates than is .no™ ahou. chan.in. Vore personality.. 
Whxoh argues .or an environmental or milieu, .pp..,., 
therapy p.o.ra... ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

hecaus. Of its ability to address itself to this relationship 
hetween personality and .iiie„, ,3 ^^^^^^^^ 

- .xlieu. t..erapy residential pro.ra^s which, specif ically see. 



roxes, ..,..3, etc. ' ^ 

TJ^e foli,^ing are some oTthS^-^ 
. open ^"'^--^ - — 

J-J iMats are the idaas, belief, 

'naj. ana informal goals a„ , • 

. ^:t.ioni (I960, has consented on th. di= ■ 

s,at3a ^oals a„a „hat p.o I ' 

4. . people actuallv dn 

— . ^a„a aa .acto - ,oa.a ' H " 

: ..e.u.ity, ana a variety of " 

-=i.ui.a.:on .a ' car., a„a 

■ adulthood w> n k« , ' 

thay ..late to.other -"^^^^rZy 
cesse. or functional prerequisites ■ ■. 
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clan uivolved in describing long term or distal .goals, Buck 
as 'tr oved functioning, curing illness, successflul "treatment , 
anci J.OW recidivism, etc.^ are confounued with the problems of 
developing operational measures to determine the extent to which 
these distal or long-term goals are achieved. Each program 
working within its own rationale can describe a series of 
proximal goals which are presumably coordinated into a 
theoretical and practical approach to providing residential 

i 

treatment. While not addressing the issue of v/hether a parti- 
cular model of treatment is effective or not, in terms of 
whether it achieves, long term or distal goals such ps re- 
habilitation, it is possible to determine whether a program 
» is achieving its proximal goals. 

For example, proximal goals might include providing com-^ 
fortable housing with adequate, non-punitive staff. Proximal 
goals might also include training staff .in life space inter- 
viewing techniques, holding children' to commitments in terms 
of reality therapy techniques, or conducting behavior modi- 
fications. In the case of the latter, in order to conduct 
behavior modification, individuals presumably need to know 
baseline dat«^ abou*; the patient, the contingencies of the 
behavior and in what vmy it i.- positively or negatively rein- 
forced. In short, proximal rjoal^-~iend to be specific and con- 
crete and are consequently more «<-cessible to evaluation. 
The degree to which a program achieves its proximal goals can 
be assessed through a variety of techniques such, as participant 
observation and interviewing. 
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Goals to be considered in program evaluation inelude the 
following i 

a) Treatment, presumably the primary goal of residential • 
treatment programs for disturbed children is to rehabilitate 
them psychplogically. Outcome studies have tended to 
emphasize -this goal and have sought to assess its 
achievement with measures of changes in mental health r 
interpersonal relations ^ attitudes^ or recidivism r etc* 

b) Socialization or Enculturation. Residential treatanent 
programs must provide both treatment and socialization ex- 

. periences neaessary to prepare children for adulthood; eg* 

job and academic skills , interpersonal skills and personality 
davialopment. An assessment of the adequacy of this 
socJ,ali7:.'ation/ independently and in combination with the 
extant CO .'hich all goals are achieved - i.e., ^ goal 
i'tXai.rxmuit. type evaluation - is necessary to assess the 
Hf/t ^ iiccess of a program, 

c) Custodial Car^^ *of Children* How well children are 
cared for in terms of their health, food^ shelter and 
living conditions . 

d) In-Service Training, developing models for similar 
programs, conducting research, may also need to be consid- 
cred as goalc in o\ wt^luauinrr the net success of a program* 

e) Isolating disruptive individuals to protect society until 
they are ready to retiirn to it* 

3) Roles The model suggests that all statuses within the 
program be specified and that the roles of adn Inistrator , teacher^ 
cottage parent, psychotherapist, cook, janitor be delineated 
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with regard to their behavior proscriptions and prescrip- 
tions. These roles should than be related to ^ the primary 
and aecondary 'goals of the institution. In other words, 
each set of role-related activites must be, related to the 
specific means of achieving the program's variety of goals. 

4) S\ibsy steins or Components of the Program. Subsystems 
include eduoational programs, vocational training programs, 
psychotherapy, residential care^ recreation, etc. The model 
requires that these subsystems or components of the program 
be analyzed in terms of their relationships and relative 
contributions to each of the goals of the program. These 
components and their goal-specific activities wnst be related 

to each of the goals. 

5) Supra-Sy stems. The linkages and the nature of the 
contact between various supra-systems such as the community, 
family, network of service agencies, etc. and the program 
dh^uld be dalineated. '. 

6) Intramural Processes. A list of functional prere- 
quisites for residential treatment is proposed which are 
similar to the irunctional prerequisites of society as des- 
cribed by Aberle et al (1950) in their paper, "The Functional 
prerequisites of: Societv." mont instances these prerequis 
ites are readily translatable into systems terms. For the 
purposes of this model some processes are differentiated in 
order to focus on and emphasize process-speci£iw oehaviors 
which are important to and common to residential treatmant 
programs # 
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The following is a list of proposed funGtional prerequis- 
ites, or more simply, processes which occur in the course of 
residential treatment. The degree to which thesi procasses 
are positively related to the program's goals is, of course, 
relevant to the^ evaluation of residential treatment programs. 

a) Communication. All of the participants of the social 
system must eKc^iange information with one another about 
areas of the system relevant to them* An analysis of 
such Gommunication can detertnine who says what, to whom, 
and where, relevant to achieving^ goals, enacting roles, 
utilizing inputs, etc. For example, wher ^ how and by 
whom are treatment plans for specific children developed? 
Are til V developed at staff meetings, over coffeepots, 
etc? With whom does the administrator communicate 
directly and about what? In short, the researcher should . 
delineate the nature and content of the communication 
network. ^ 

b) Accountability. The ways in which individuals are 
held accountable for their behavior is part of the larger 
problem of social control. All roles have prescribed 
and proscribed behaviors , for the performance of which 
individuals are held nccounti..ble and one can analyze 

the tochniquQs, rc rards ui\d sanctions used to hold people 
accountable. For GKample, does voluntary compliance 
prevail, or are punishment, intimidation and withholding 
privileges, etc. used? By .whom and in regard to what 
behaviors? An inventory of/ the techniques of social 
control could be part of the analysis of the process of 
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t countabi lity. 

c) Decision Making. ' How are decisions made, wi'th regard 
to what and by whom? What, by whom, an^ how is rele- 
vant information gathered, and what are the priorities 

in terms of the values that prsvail in making decisions? 
Who makes what types of decisions within the social 
system, pursuant to what goals and roles, etc, and how 
is compliance obtained? These questions would be asked 
in a study of decision making. 

d) Monitoring. Who collects information about the on- 
going fimctioning of the program and its : -efficiency"? 

How is such information collected, processed and used? TVm 
effectiveness of this monitoring o£ the program is vital 
for "making mid-course corrections," i.e., for on-going 
self-evaluations. It is the purpose of this model to 
sensitize individuals to the on-going functioning of the 
system and to help them develop the means for monitoring 
the system objectively and comprehensively. The 
ability to do this would be most rt^Ievant to administrators 
and could be built into their sphere of activities, 
e) coordination of Activities. Closely related to moni- 
toring is the coordination of the various activities, 
subsystems and individuals pursuant to the program's 
various goals. Such things need to be delineated as; 
who is respons ibl" for the overall coordination of the 
program, how i. i. c coordinated, and on the basis of what 
inf ownatinn? 
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f) staff Support. The success or failure of "people 
changing institutions" is most dependent on staff's 
effectiveness, cooperation and ability. In the pressure 
cooker of residential treatment programs , their effective- 
ness is directly related to the support they receive. 
Exhausted, demoralized and overwhelmed staff preclude 
the achievement of many goals. The nature and extent 
of the network of staff support should be delineated 
by analyzing the wayk in which staff are supported 

financially, emotionklly, supervision-wise, etc, 

i 

These then are the terms and concepts of the model. A 
program or system would be ' delineated with regard to its inputs, 
roles, goals, and its related supra-systems and subsystems. 
Finally, the functional prerequisites or processes would be 
examined vis a vis the other aspects of the model. Any 
aspect of the system can and should be examined both individually 
and in relation to thi other aspects of the model . For example 
a specific role can be analyzed in terms of its goal-oriented 
behavior, its allocation of inputs, and it's participation in 
a variety of the intramural processes, such as communication, 
decision making, etc. 

This modQl is intone" id to clGlincatc both the communali- 
ties of rGBidontial trea:tment programs and the unique configura- 
tions of specific programs. Hopefully, such a model can clarify 
what is actually occurring in a program in comparison to what 
a treatment model, similarly delineated, requires in terms q£ 
roles, goals, processes, etc. For example, in a program 



utilizing behavior modification, one could identify the typQ 
of behavior that is meant to be reinforced and compare it 
with behavior that is in fact being reinforced ? how this 
relates to the goali of the program and suJh processes as social 
control would be the next logical questions tn ask. Other types 
of treatment plans could similarly be described in terms of ' ^ 
their implications and demands on the entire social system. 
Once a model has been delineated, a variety uf research tech- 
niques can be used to determine the degree to which the re- 
quired model is what people .are actually promoting. Research 
techniques such as self-report questionnaires, random time 
sample observations, "provoked incidents", and interviews 
can be used. 

one-can commGnt also on the efficiency of the functioning 
system. Weiss (1972, p. 30) criticizes Schulberg. and Baker 
(1968) when they suggest that the rf searcher should help an 
institution determine the optimal allocation of its resources 
and argues that this would require the researcher *-o know 
more than j-— .titution itself knows, a situatio: which 
she feels rarely occurs. However;, the precision of such an 
estimate of an optimal allocation does not requirf- the 
exactitude of a least squares fit but is more on the order of. 
a common-sense, rpugh estimate; of the allocation of resources. 
For example, if more time is spent in paper work than with 
patients, then clearly given the primary goal of treatment, 
it is a poor allocation of time. Once can, in terms of the pror 
posed model, conduct a census of all the resources. or inputs of 
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the system and determine how effectively and efficiently time, 
money, staff, facilities and energies are being invested. 

Application oc tha Modal 

Given the number of new, small residential programs and 
the lack of clarity about understanding how milieu therapy, 
works— if it works -it ' s likely that this very simple con- 
ceptuali. ation of programs will require much work before more 
P jise types of evaluation can be conducted. In terms of 
developing a model for treatment, a census may be taken of 
its inputs, i.e., time, energy, moneys, personalities, re- 
sources, material, etc. vis-a-vis the various components of 
the program, with attention to which roles, which processes, 
etc. receive what share of these resources. Conducting such 
a -census would help to delineate a model of programs, therapeutic 
strategies and tactics. 

■ In tracing inputs and outputs, one can also determine the 
interreiatedness and nature of the various components of 
the program. For example, outputs will include discharged 
patients with possibly improved mental health functioning, 
changed inter-personal skills, patients participating in the 
community, reports, etc. Some of these outputs will return 
to the system as feedback, some of which, e.g., meaaures of 
recidivism and rehabilitation, can sometimes be used to as- 
certain goal attainment, as in an outcome study. In such a 
study data migrit be collected on recidivism. Improved 
functioning, changes in personality traits or attitudes, etc. 
" Given the emphasis in the proposed model on the functioning 
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of the system (i.e., the study of the organization qua social 
systejn) » these outcome variables can be related to process, 
variables, such ai degree of selective participation in the 
program, adjustment .within the program, and a variety of vari- 
ables that both characterize and are salient to the program, 
including size and ethnic background of staff, size of program, 
etc. In or4er to enhance the usefulness of the evaluation, 
outcome variables can be related to institutional characteris- 
tics and processes which are amenable to change, such as size 
of residential unit, composition , ^taff, etc., rather than 
r.he highly personal and idiosync such as the nature of 

the neuroses of one house staff. 

To incorporate a systems analysis in an outcome study, 
hopefully with a ranriomly as«laned control group, %^ould be to 
follow the four step procesa of data collection proposed by 
Nelson, Singer and Johnsen (1973) which was discussed earlier. 
Such data collection would become part of the ongoing record 
keeping system of the institution. Irrespective of the program 
position on the nature of the therapeutic endeavor, baseline 
measures of symptomatology could be objectively assessed with 
behavior ratings, descriptions, case history material, etc. 
prior to admission to the program; these same measures could 
be made at discharge from tha program arid at appropriate 
periods of follow-up. In this way, in addition to a randomly, 
assigned control group, each person could act as his own 
control', other^ase, such a control group is" confounded by the 
natural processes of maturation. Such measures, in combination 

■363 • ' . , 



with outcome measutes comparing experimental and control 

groups, %tfOUlcl be useful. 

While in residence, the daily behavior ratings as 
deicribed by Gleuck and his associates (1967) would be useful. 
This would provide a process type evaluation - i.e,, are 
gymptoms reduced in the course of treatment? - as well as 
some measures of the effectiveness of the institution. 
Recognizing the relative uselessness of standard nursing 
notes in a psvchlatric hospital, Gleuck and his associates 
swujht to make the data collected in nursing notes more accessible 
and more easily collected. They developed a system of daily 
behavior ratings to comprise factor analytically derived scales 
of relevant behavior such as aggression, withdrawal, somatati^ihg 
syTOptoms t etc * 

on a daily basis nursing and vmrd staff fill out optically 
scanned behavior ratings which can be completed t^ithin a few 
minutes. 'These ratings are fed into an optical scanner and a 
computer where they are then available for instant retrival. 
Staff can go to an online data station and by punching up a 
patient's number, can get the individual's cumulative 9-day 

^Tltiiiir^ T^^itty of scales. These ratings are drawn in 
comparison to the mean for the group on the respective behavior 
rating scales. 4n this way it is possible to "keep one's 
finger" on the pulse or mood of the group and on- Individual 
patients, both individually and in relationship to the group. 16 
The monitoring of the group would help make possible the mid 

^course corrections 'necessary for improving residential care. 
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In ndtUtion, the automated nursing system provides the data 

17 

baSG for process Gvaluations of the individual. 

V/hilcj th3 USTJ of optinal scanners, online computers, etc. 
may be beyond the means of many small residential treattnant 
and group home programs, the idea of daily behavior ratings 
holds great promise. A pool of items could be developed for . 
domains of behavior relevant to the residential treatment 
program. The individual items should be concrete and specific • 
and minimize the need for infarences about behavior. Items 
such as "hallucinated", "resisted routine", etc. require 
relatively little inference and may be keys to the current 
psychological state of the individuals and the group. It is 
important that such items have a middle range of reliability; 
in other words, they should measure neither the unchanging 
and enduring characteristics of the individual nor the 
characteristics which change in a capricious way. They should 
instead be objective measures of ongoing behavior which are 
likely to fluctuate from day to day and yet are indicators of 
behavior relevant :to residential treatment. Such items could 
be built into behavior rating scales and scale scores kept on 
a cumulative daily basis. Without the online computer backup, 
such information could not be used as readily in an ongoing 
way, but with small patient populations, such records could 
be kept on a daily basis and, with some clerical help, would 
provide an ongoing monitoring of the group and patient behavior, 
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A by^-product o£ such research, which in and of itself 
miqht justify the use of such a note system, is that it requires 
each staff member to have some contact with the patient during 
the day and to think about the various behavior domains 
tapped by the items. With some modification this appears to 
be one of the most useful possibilities for ongoing individual 
and program evaluation in the small residential treatment 
programs where other types of research are precluded. 

In addition to such process measures and measures prior to 

admission and at discharge, ratings of behavior ^ pre^mably 

paper and pencil tests of attitudes, personality traits ,\atc. - 

might be useful. Here it is important to realise that to some 

extent one must develop a workable compromise between ^ tests 

designed to assess specific aspects of unique programs and 

those that assess overall changes in personality* Wherever 

possible conmunality of outcome measures - that is, using the 

same instruments - would facilitate cross program comparison 

and evaluation. In any case, measures that are both reliable 

and valid, to the extent that paper and pencil measures can 

be, must be utilized and ones that are also appropriate to 

the specific goals of the program, such as changing impulse - 

ridden youngsters, alienation, etc* 

Given the tendency of paper and pencil measures not to 

■ 

correlate v;ith behavior measures, behavior measures should 

be recorded, unobtrusive measures similar to those used 

by Goldenberg (1971) - work attendance, salaries, number of arrests 
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rGhospi talization, Gtc, need to be considered. Hov;ever^ 

it tends to be the case tr^at many behavioral measures, such a$ 

recidivism^ are not nacGssarily a rdflection of the extent 

of one - s improvement but of other factors such as socioeconomio 

class . 

As discussed on the various papers on the Re^Ed program 
(Hobbs^ 1964, 1966) which view residential treatment as in 
interlude in the client's life^ evaluative research should 
examine changes in the ecological unit; that is changes in 
the acceptability of children and in the perceptions of family, 
teachers, etc* Pre-placement planning and maintaining contact 
with the family during and after treatment are clearly indicated 
as essential elements for sustaining gains made in residential 
tr&atment. 

An evaluation of any treatment center must take into 
account the relationship of the center and residential treatment 
to the supra systems. As was indicated in the research of 
Maluccio (1974) ^ many individuals eventually placed in 
residential treatment v/ere knovm to agencies on an average 
of three years before # at which time a cheaper and, 
more effective alternative to residential treatment would have 
been preventive programs. The residential treatment program . 
needs to be seen in the larger context of the network of 
social services available to children. Here the v/ork of 

.Thomas (1972) and hiB experiments in making residential treatment 
programs more community-oriented are instructive and suggest 

^that r^'sidential treatment be viev/ed within the larger social 
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context. These, then, are the types of eKpanded evaluations'" 
that might be available. 

Where such a soaial systems analysis is combined with an 
outconie etudy^ some obvious methodological problems arise* 
Clearly the further one departs from randomly assigned control 
groups toward comparison groups or no control groups, or even 
in the direction of utilizing the quasi-eKperimental design 
and comparison groups as suggested by Campbell and Stanley (1966) ^ 
less meaningful are the results. Certainly political, 
practical and ethical conaiderations may limit the use of 
such control groups, but until comparisons are made as close 
to randomly assigned control groups as possible, evaluative 
research assessing the impact of programs on people will be 
severely limited. The tighter the experimental design, the 
use of randomly assigned control groups, etc., the more useful 
are the results both in terms of evaluating the effectiveness 
of programs and in terms of developing a theory of residential 
treatment. 

Self Evaluation 

Perhaps the quickest and most efficient type of evaluation 
for small programs lacking adequate sample size, control groups 
and willingness to wait for results of a long'-term outcome 
study, %^ould be the participant observations of persons 
familiar with residential treatment; e.g., Bower et al's study 
(1969) of the Re-Ed program. Larger programs that could afford 
a permanent participant observer could develop such a role,, 

3t8 
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as described by Caudill in The Psychiatrio Hospital as a 

Small Co mmunity (1958). 

Ifis participant observation study of a psychiatric . 

hospital as a small society is evaluative in the broad sense i 

i.e,, while not an outcome study of "succeas in treatment 

it is a study of the hospital's functioning as a social system 

and his detection of the collective disturbance has obvious 

18 

implications for the hospital *s effectiveness as a system* 

In the concluding chapters of his book^ he suggests the 

possibility of developing a clinical anthropology. Discussing 

the role of a clinical anthropologist, Caudill says i 

Perhaps the most important clinical job that 
such a person could do ^ would be to keep 

tract of the entire system of the hospital 
over time and to communicate his observations 
and suggestions concerning the state of the 
system at appropriate regular staff meetings 
and conferences* In general the term ^'clinical 
anthropology" that is introduced here denotes both 
a^ practical undertaking of serious responsibilities 
in the work of the hospital or other medical study 
and an approach to research through observation 
and interviewing in which emphasis is on a day-*to- 
dav contact with .people in meaningful EituationB* 
(pt 345). ^ : / ^ 

Given hospitals' need to have relatively immediate feed back 

about their functioning, which is generally not yielded up in 

long-term outcome studies of discharged patients, this type of 

evaluation might prove to tae^ the most practical and useful 

19 . ft . 

evaluation a program could undertake. 

Monitoring the ongoing functioning of a program is most 
often included among the responsibilities of administrators. 



and among adirdnistrators there is a folklore and variety of 
cues used to assess the functioning of the institution^ In 
a large institution it v;ould be feasible for someone to 
assume the sole responsibility for such monitoring and pro* 
viding feedback • In a smaller institution, this function might 
be officially incorporated as one aspect of the administrative 
role. Following an analysis of the program in terras of some 
theoretical model, such as the proposed open systems models 
the clinical anthropologist could oheck the program for thte 
degree to which it is accomplishing what it has set as proximal 
goals. Logically derivtid suggestions could be made for improving 
the efficiency of the program on a aaily basis. 

Organizations tend to have, at least informally, built 
in mechanisms for self-evaluatiou and self ^correction . Such 
evaluation occurs regularly in most residential treatment 
programs; e,g,, staff . pairing off with fellow staff they prefer 
to work with; the almost unending staff discussions over coffee 
or in the neighborhood bar about other staff or aaministrativQ ' 
and organizational problems; children seeking out children 
and staff they prefer. Staff frequently make sugg astions to 
one another about how to work with children or other staff. 
It has been said, too, that children "-vote with their feet" — 
i.e., make known their preferences and responses to the 
institution by seeking out parbicular staff, running away, or 
avoiding particular aspects of the program. 



These informal evaluations such as staffs'- criticisms of 
one another, staff and children's sociometric choices, etc. 

could be formalized, as were the staff T groups, described 
previously in Goldenberg's study (1971,) which served to 
provide feedback for ongoing evaluations of one another and 
the institution's functioning. In addition, sociometric choices 
could be solicited from staff and children by either a 
relatively neutral rnember of the staff or by an outsider 
whose role it is to monitor the program. The sociometric data 
would provide an evaluation of which people work together and 
their different styles of relating. Where such data is 
employed to allow staff and the children some freedom of choice 
in terms of friendships, roommates, work hours, etc. (within 
the constraints imposed by the therapeutic considerations), 
the soliciting of sociometric choices would be useful in at least 
three ways. It would serve, first of all, to provide systematic 
information for evaluating the program and secondly, would 
allow the recipients of treatment a more active role in the 
governing of their own affairs. Thirdly, if such data were in- 
corporated into the collection o^n-going records, it would have 
a great deal of relevance for the assessment of the progress of 

individual patients. 

For the purposes of an ongoing evaluation, it would be 
important to collect si^ch data so as to' represent all members 
of the institution. AS in the kula ring study of Malinowski 
(1922 which traced the ritual exchange of braclets and 
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necklaces over hundreds of mile^s of open water, the individual 

participant had little understanding of the v;orkings and signi-- 

ficance of the overall kula ring. It was Ilalinowski^ with an 

outside and holistic perception of the kula ring^ v^ho was able 

to undGrstand its functioning* Of the individual participants 

he said they s 

. . .have no knowledge of the total outline of ^ 
any of their social structure* They knov? their 
ov/n motives^ know the purpose of individual actions 
and rules v/hich apply to them; but how^ out of these 
the whole collective institution shapes, this is 
beyond their mental range. Not even the most in-^ 
telligent native has any clear idea of the Kula as a 
big, organized social construction , still less of its 
sociological functions and implications* If you were 
to ask him v;hat the Kula is, he would answer by givincr 
a fev^ details, most likely by giving his personal 
eKperiences and subjective viev^s on the Kula, but 
nothing approaching the definition just given here. 
Not even a partial coherent account could be obtained. 
For the integral picture does not exist in his mind* 
he is in it, and cannot see the whole from the outside, 
P, 23 . 

A comprehensive overview of the system is what is required and 
in fact is most useful in program evaluation* 



SUMMARY 

This chapter has reviewed some of the evaluative literature 
on residential treatment programs for disturbed children* Evaluati\ 
studies v;ere categorized according to whether their approach was 
predominantly goal attainment or process; studies vfhich eKamined 
programs as social systems or within th6 context of larger 
systems were categorized as systems type evaluations. Selected^ 

« studies were discussed in terms of their relative merits and 
limitations, many of which v;ere characteristic of and inherent to 

^the type of evaluation, e .g . , f ollow--up studies, in which the study 
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v;as categorizQd. ^ 

StudiGs which attempted to evaluate programe by assessing 
their impact on people were founds in the course of the review, 
to be beset v;ith a variGty of methodological problems. A 
different, hopefully more fruitful strategy was proposed namely 
to describe and analyze i ,e , , evaluate^ programs qua social 
systems in terms of the "efficiency " of their organization in 
relation to their various goals. A generalizable model using an 
open' systems perspective was proposed to describe and analyze 
residential treatment programs for children. While not purporting 
to be a panacea to the problems of program evaluation, the model 
seeks to provide a more immediate and useful type of feedback- 
This model does not preclude a goal attainment type of evaluation^ 
given the necessary experimental and control groups, reliable and 
valid outcome measures, etc. Finally, some specific reeomittendations 
for program evaluation v;ere made, such as incorporating data , 
relevant to evaluation into case records and formalizing and 
improving the eKisting mechanisms for monitoring the ongoing 
functioning or programs , ^ 

No matter what evaluative strategy one employs, there is 
not at this time a litmus paper for testing hov; good or how 
inadequate programs are. The old proverb, "When you see a 
bear dancev you don't ask hov; v.^ell", might summarize the current 
state of eva^ tive research in this area. Perhaps more modest 
expectations of evaluative research are in order. For exam.ple, 
just as' the Re^Ed program has given up the goal of effecting 
^'cures'- in favor of the more modest" one of helping children to 
become more acceptable and their families, teachers and ^ 
cominunities m.ore accepting, so might evaluative= research adjust 
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to thcT! results seen in the most successful group . 
care Batting^, Mherence to traditional inter- 
protations of Freudian theory prGdisposes him toward 
familial rather than group substitutes. This also 
precludes clear separation and social integration of 
in'i titutional children. Ho is cautious about peer 
inCluen,ce3^ ibelieving that in adolescenoe they are 
dirp.cted away from or against adult values. Histori-- 
cally he has had an abhorrence of child labor,, since 
it evokes in him images of English spinning mills 
and American sweatshops. He fears strong ideology 
because in a pluralistic environment it leads to 
disagreement^ which our society^ operating under, 
the "unity^in-'diversity" motto, has yet to harness 
successfully to productive purposes. Yet these 
seem to be the ingredients of good group care for 
some children. (289) 

Residential institutions are clearly^ highly influential and 

even with the move toward' a greater community orientation, 

there will continue to be a need for programs v/hich both raise 

and treat children. Given this, it will be a responsibility 

of the evaluative researcher, working within severe methodologic 

cdnstraints/ to help improve the quality of such programs 

by assessing their: impact and/or by providing them with - 

useful feedback about their efficiency in marshalling of 



pov;erful social forces for raising and treating children. 
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its sights toward providing uspful . feedback to programs to help 
improve their functioning. 

in an important book, Successful Group Ca re; Explorati ons . 
in^\^ Vov:Rrtul^^Brw^ Wolins (1974) and others examine 

the group care provided by such programs as the Austrian Kinderdorf. 
the Soviet boarding schools and the Israeli Kibbutz, etc., with 
respect to their potential usefulness. In his preface, Wolins 
asks the rhetorical question, "Can group care be constructive?" 
and replies: 

i.'ention an institution, a group care program, ^and 
the image evoked is negative. Erving Goffman s 
Asvlum, the horror stories of Snake Pit , the 
Sitiful behavior of normal human beings^ under the 
stress of nrison life - all these and many other- 
carefully documented, regrettable consequences of 
groutD life alv/ays stand before us. This kind of 
human community has, great pov/er , and it is seen 
. generally as the P9>v;er to coerce, to deprive. the 
individual of initimtive and direction, to install 
in him a sense of slavery and mechanical obedience. 

Are there no successful socializing experience — 
the positive outcom.es of such grotp environments 
v?here the power of a small -community is turned to 
the"promotion of a capacity to "love and v/ork"'? _ 
The tjresent volume attempts to assemble descriptions 
of such settincis/ to provide' a positive answer to the 
very crucial cruestion: Can group care be constructive.? 
Obviously it can — sometimes beyond expectations, 
some of the conceptions, practices, evidence and 
conclusions are here. Hopefully they will provide 
some. balance to what has been such a one-sided view. 

In "Group Care: Friend or Foe", Wolins discusses six • 
conditions that seem to lead to positive group care and he 
explores reasons why these conditions are difficult for Arr.ericans 

to accfept : " 

If these are the requirements of a pov/erful^ 
environment conducive to change, where does the 
m^rican child-care practitioner ftand on them? 
4 It seems" that for reasons of faith, history, and 

political propriety he may have difficulty with 
every one of the six conditions that seem to lead 
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^ FOOTNOTES 



■"■Evaluative research on roaidential programs for juvenile 
delinqucnbs has not boen included in this rovisw, except for Street 
Gt nl. (1056), v/hich is discusaad as an example of a comparative 
evaluation, and Lerman's (1968) discussion of the California 
Community Treatment Project Study (Warren et al., 1966) and his 
c:>v' iluab Ion of th;i Hicfhfiolds EKperimant (Werahs, 1968). For 
research in this area, the reader is referred to Beker and Herman's 
(1973) detailed appraisal of the California Differential Treatment 
Typology and to Ohlin et al.'s (1974) thoughtful case study of the 
MassaGhusetts reform of its juvenile correctional system. _ More 
general reviews of delinquency research are provided by Hirschi 
and Hanon (1967) and Shyne (1973). 

^For the purposes of this chapter the practical and 
methodological probiams of evaluative research are not- eKamined. 
Other chapters in this volume deai with these problems, as do 
Schulberg and Baker (1968), Schulberg et al . (1969), Suchman 
(1968), Tripodi et al. (1969) and Weiss :'2), 

VJith regard to some of the methodoluqlcal issues, such as 
participant observation, see Baker (1951), Beller (1959), Weick. 
(1968) and Wright (1960). Interviewing is discussed by Cannell 
and Kahn (1968). Cohen discusses statistical power, experimental 
design and sample size (1969) and the use of multiple regression 
(1968). Cronebach and Meehl (1955) discuss reliability and 
validity of measures. Campbell and Stanley (1966) present a 
variety of experimental and quasi-experimental designs particularly 
relevant to evaluative research. McGuire (1968) has written 
extensively on attitudes and attitude change which is relevant 
for program evaluation. Finally, Webb et al. (1966) discuss 
the use of unobtrusive measures which may prove helpful for field 
and evaluative research. Beyond these selected references, the 
reader is referred to other chapters in these volumes and to 
the relevant literature. 

^For an excellent case study of an evaluation of a 
residential program, see ;Iyraan at al . (1962) and Riecken (1952)* 

^Alt (1964) discusses the concept of success and the various 
definitions relevant to residential treatment of children. For 
a discussion, of some of the outcome criteria problems in follow- 
up evaluations,' see 'Pollack et al. (1968). 

Sinstrumants used in this study were included in appendices 
and may be found there. 

Spor details of this study, see Astor Home for Children 
(1963) and Mora et al. (1969) . ; 

"^Durkin (1967) analyzes some of the social functions of 
psychological interpretations in a residential treatment program 
for children. • 



' 8^.^,^ghminor (1965) briefly ciies a follow-up study of boys . 
who parbioipated in the program over a 12 year period and 
r.-.orta that 70.8% were in the upper two categories of adjust 
■P-nt- i e., "fairly good" and "eKcellent" . ' He commanta We 
have good reason" to believe that the present 

good &u or better than the former as we are not bettor starfed 
Lcl havs had mora expsrience" . (p. 31). Wo details of tne study 
were provided in this book. 

• hor a thorough and practical^discussion of the ■ therapeutic' 
potential of "nontherapy" time, , see Trieschman et al. s 
The Other 23 Hours (1969) . 

lOftn alternative explanation is that the more organized 
hospitals are more likely to undertake research. , 

llpor a discussion of some of the limitations of outcome 
studies, see Ellsworth et al. (1968) and Schulberg and Baker (1968) . 
Levine (1968) has discussed the relevance of cost benefit analysis 
as an approach to program evaluation. 

l^Durkin (1974) has utilized the model to describe and 
analyze a svimmer camp and follow-up program for P°^;jHy^^;;2^?J„ ■ 
disturbed adolescents. The program is analyzed m terms of its 
logical consistency with theories of social influence and group 
dynamics p , 

13it Is beyond the scope of this chapter to discuss in detail 
the reationale for an open systems perspective or to review relevant 
^jLrSture on organizational theory, ^he^reader is referred to 
Silverman (1971), Rice (1963) and Katz and Kahn (1965). 

14por an analysis of personality as an open system, see 
i^llport (196 0). Surkin (1972), using a theory of social in- 
'fluence, discusses the relationship of personality and milieu. 

ISEssential to an understanding of milieu therapy is an 
understanding of the process of internalization vis a vis the 
"raising", i.e., encul turatlon , and treating of children, 
internalization may occur through identification, developing 
a reinforcement hiatory, gaining insight, learning roles etc. 
Th- means by which attitudes, values, motivation and behavior 
becomS internalized is central to any theory of milieu therapy. 

IScaudill (195B) and Stanton and Schwartz (1954) have pointed 
out the relationship of group mood and symptomatology. 

l^Rosenberg et al. (1967) disucss the monitoring of 
individual behavior with on line computers m terms of its 
relevance in making clinical decisions. 
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l^Kobler and Stotland's (1964) autopsy of a hosp5.tal that 
was closed as a result of a loss of hope and consequent wave 
o£ suicides among staff and patients is a dramatic example of 
the tfystem-v/ide effect of^Jospital mood. ---...^^ 

l^Caudill (1958) and Stanton and Schwartz (1954) have discussed 
the importance of monitoring the ongoing functioning of hospitals. 
Peeney (1973), in discussing the limitations of outcome type 
evaluations, proposes ways of providing ongoing feedback to improve 
the operation of residential treatment settings. While he does 
not regard this as evaluative per se, it is evaluation as 
the term is defined in this chapter. 
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Tables presenting Raw Teenager's Opinion Survey Scales 
with the scales ' ^name, nianber and alpha. The Items defining 
the scale, and the item to scale correlation with the item 
included (uncorrected) and deleted Ccorrected) . 
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Scale R - 1 - A Adults View 
Alpha = .923 



Var. 










I tarn ■ 


B9 


Adults 


thinks 


I 


am 


(stupid) (smart) 


91 


Adults 


think 


I 


am 


(unfriendly) (friendls 


92 


Adults 


think 


I 


am 


(selfish) (unselfish) 


94 


Adults 


think 


I 


am 


(weak) (strong) 


95 


Adults 


think 


I 


am 


(slow) (fast) 


3 / 


Adults 


think 


I 


am 


(inferior) (superior) 


•9 3 


Adults 


think 


I 


am 


(square) (cool) 


99 


Adults 


think 


I 


am 


(mean) , (kind) 


-58* 


Adults 


think 


I 


am 


(good) (bad) 


-90 


Adults 


think 


I 


am 


(useful) (useless) 


-93 


Adults 


think 


I 


am 


(important) (unimporta: 


-96 


Adults 


think 


I 


am 


(hard working), (lazy) 



Cor- 
rect 

R 


Uncor- 
rected 

R 


77 


31 


72 


77 


59 


67 


71 


76 


68 


74 


61 


68 


64 


70 


68 


74 


70 


76 


69. 


75 


69 


75 


65 


71 



indicates the icem is reversed 
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Scale R-l-B I Am 
Alpha = .906 



Var- 






Item 


wor 
rect 

K 


re c ted 


77 


I 


am 


(stupia) ^ (smart; 


7 ^ 


. 77 


79 


I 


am 


( friendly) (unfriendly) 


* 0 / 


7 1 


30 


I 


am 


(selfish) (Unself 11 ' J 


* D H 




82 


I 


am 


(weak) (strong) 


* D y 


7 Q 


33 


I 


am 


(slov7) (fast) 




7 1 


35 


I 


am 


(inferior) (superior) 




• no 




I 


am 


(square) (cool) 


■ O a 


,72 


37 


I 


am 


(mean) (kind) 


. 61 


.69 




I 


am 


(good) (bad) 


.65 


.71' 


^78 


I 


am 


(useful) (use less) 


. 6'5 


. 74 


^81 


1 


am 


( important) (unimportant) 


. 58 


.66 




I 


am 


(hard working) (lazy) 


.56 


. 64 




• indicates 


the item la reversed 




1 



r 



41£ 



-13 



Scale n 2 
Alpha '"^^1 



Var , Item 

Lpr ' 



-11* People are just naturally trien^^^ . a 

hGlpful 



Cor- Uncor- 
tect rected 



43 



Any good leader should be atri^*-- 311 43 

people under him in order to^*^'^ ff it 
respect " . 

-23 The future looks bright fo^ to^*^'^ ^n- 

a^ers ]l 43 

-28 1 always do my fair share 34 4 3 

-30 I enjoy work as much as pi^y ^-j 

-31 Even if you can't stand sdmeon^ h oi ' 

still be nice to them. sfi 

-33 I enjoy doing hard jobs 



51 

59 

-34 The governmant will sea to -4^^ ^^^^ ^5 2^ 

paopla of this country wiii h*^^ ^ ' 
bettar lifa 

-36 I hava given caraful thought fy^H« n 33 

-41 Successful people ara moitly h^^'^^L H 43 

and good 

-43 Yo^u should always be honsat, ^^^4.^ 33 49 

what ' -^^ ' 

-49 Magroes, Spanish-Americani f gHs, an U 45 

usually traated the sama^ t^^- ^oun/^rf 

-34, I am hard-working 35 

-90 Adults think I am useful 

-96 Adults think I am hard-wor)^£j^g 

L02 Most work is fun . 53 



45 
4*? 



^ - indicates the item is I'evtrg^d 
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Scale R 3 Personal Responsihilitv 
Alpha ^ .875 



■ ' Item 

How responsible do you think a perBon 
usually is if he gets a ticket for speeding. 

UoM responsible do you think a person usually 
is flor^ going with a crowd that is always 
getting him in trouble? 

Ilow responsible do you think a person usually 
is for" getting in trouble with the Lav?? 

How resoonsible do you think a person usually 
is for^ not being able to find a job? 

How resoonsible do you think a person is 'for 
' not doing his J^ob well? 



Indicates the item is reversed 



Scale n 4 Group Differences 
Alpha ^ .312 



Var. Item 

«68^ Putting an end to wars 

-6? Stopping police brutality 

^70 Getting a large project done or built 

-71 Having a good time together 

-72 Ending racial pre judice 

-7-3 Changing the laws so they are fair to all 

people 

-74 Helping each other when a person needs some 

help. 

-75 Improving, their living^ conditions ^ 

* - indicates the Item is reversed 



Cor- 
rect 

R 


Uncor- 
rected 
R 


.52 ; 


,66 


.54 


,68 


. 50 


, 62 


.36 


■ .50' 


.60 


.73 


. 58 


.71 


.55 


.66 


. 57 


.68' 
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Scale R 5 Alienation 
Alpha ^ .790 



" Item 

VJhen a perion has a problem or a worry it is beet 
to try to forget about it. 

Having "pull" Lb more important than ability in 
getting ahead* 

Adults are always looking for things to nag 
teenagers about 

It's useless to write to public officials because 
your problems don't interest thein. 

It's useless to plan for tomorrow; all we can do 
is live for the present* 

A person's future is largely a matter of what fate 
has in store for him. 

Succass Is more dependent upon luck than on real 

ability- 
There are two kinds of people, in the world i the 

weak and the sttong. ^ 

Never tall anyone why you did something unless it 
will help you. , 

In getting a job done, a strict. leader is more in- 
portant than' the portant than the people liking on 
ariothar, [ 

A criminal is just like other people eKcept that ha 
is stupid enough to get caught, 

I really don't care what kind of work t do so long 
as it pays well. 

It is usually best to tell people only what they 
really want to hear. 

It is smart to be nice to important people even if 
vou really don't like them. 

^^Qg^ people won't work unless you make them, do it. 
- indicates the item is reversed 
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APPENDIX D 

Tablas presenting analysis of varience data for 
A^ianatlon Seales for first and second time cimpers. Tables 
iriclude Colorado 1967 and Vermont 1968 experimental design 
(Table 1) ; Colorado first time campers CTable 2) •, Vermont 
first time campers (Table 3); Veraont and Colorado first 
time campers combined (Table 4) • and Vermont and Colprado 
separately and combined for second time campers (»bla S), 




EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 



SCALE R 5 

Col. 67 

Crap 

Control 

Vt. 68 

Caap 

Control 

Vt. & Col. Coab. 

Caiop 

Control 

SCALE C 5 A 

Col. 67 

Control 

Vt.. 68 

Control 

Vt. & Col. Comb 

Camp 

Control 

SCALE C-5-B 

Col. 67 • 



Vt. 69 

Crap 

Control 

Vt, & Col. Comb 

Crap 

Control 

SC^ C-5-C 

Col. 67 

Crap 

Control 

Vt. 67 

Canp 

Control 



N 



13 
12 



12 
11 



25 
23 



Pre X Post X x Diff Dlff 



12 
12 



12 
11 



24 
23 



13 
12 



12 
11 



24 
23 



13 
12 



12 
11 



53.5 
52.8 



62.5 
57.2 



57.8 
54.9 



42.1 
40.5 



56.2 
48.6 



49.2 
44.4 



26 

27.9 



32.3 
27.7 



29 7 
28 



52.4 
48.5 



60.7 
53.3 



49.3 
58.3 



60.6 
60.6 



54.7 
59.4 



43.9 
49 



52.7 
51.8 



48 .2 
50.3 



27.5 
30.3 



33.9 
30.5 



30.6 
30.4 



53.7 
59 



57.2 
55.7 



5.5 
•4.2 



■1.9 
3.4 



•3.1 
4.5 



1.9 

8.5 



-3.5 
-3.2 



-1 

' 5. .9 



1.5 
2,4 



1.6 
2.8 



1.5 

2.6 



1.3 
10.5 



■3.5 
2.4 



9.7 



5.4 



7.6 



-6.5 



6.7 



6.9 



-1.1 



-9.2 



-5.9 



T 

2.78 

1.95 
3.43 



2.6 



2.73 



2.18 



.48 



52 



72 



2 . 13 



2.00 



,01 



,066 



.002 



,02 



,013 



,035 



.2 



.2 



,04 



.06 



di c 



EXPERBffiOTAL DESIGN 
(continued) 



SCALE C-5 "C K Pre x Post x x Plff Dlff T P 
Vt. & Col. Comb. 

Camp 25 56.4 55.4 -1.0 -7.7 2.76 .009 

Control 23 50.8 57.5 6.7 



Table #1 presenting the analysis of variance data for the experimental 
design in Colorado, 1967 and Vermont, 1968 and the groups combined 
for the Alienation Scales R-5, C^5-A, C-5-B and C-5-C. For both the 
experimental (cmp) and control groups separately their sOTple 
slEe, (N) ; pre-test mean, (pre x)i post-test mean, (post x) i and the 
difference between their pre and post means, (x dlff) are presented. 
In order to compare the two groups the differences (dlff) between 
the X dlff's are presented with its corresponding T value (T) and 
the probability of that value (P) . 
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COLORADO CAMPS 











Tiiae Campers 




















ChanRe Scores 








Pre 


Post 


Post 






Mean 


Scale & Sassion 


N 


Cont 


Cotit 

W W fcA b» 


C&mp 


Cont 


Camp 


Dtff 








A 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Col. 67 




7 
1 




58.1 


59.0 


4.3 


. 9 


-3.4 






5 


50.0 


63.6 


56.8 


13 . 6** 


-6.8 


-20.4 


All Col. 




12 


52.2 


60 4 


58 1 


8.2* 


-2.4 


-10.5 


AT T'E'XTATTnM 


















Col, 0/ 




/ 


« 0 


47.3 


42.7 


7.6 


-4.6 


12 . 2 


Col. 6o 




5 


40.2 


56.8 


48.7 


16.6* 


-8.1 


24.7 


All Prtl 




12 


39.9 


51 2 


45 2 


11.4** 


-6.0^- 


17.4 


ALIENATION 


C5B 














-1.4 


Col. 67 




/ 




30. 1 


31.0 


2.3 


0 


Col. 68 




5 ■ 


21 8 


32! 6 


26.9 


10.8** 


-5.7 


-16.5 


All Col. 




12 


25.3 


31.2 


29.3 


5,8* 


-1.7 


-7.5 


ALIENATION 


CSC 
















Col. 67 




7 


48.1 


55.4 


47.6 


7.4 


-7.9* 


-15.3 


Col. 68 




5 


47.2 


68.4 


57.9 


21.2*** 


-10.5^ 


-31.7 


All Col. 




12 


47.7 


60.8 


51.9 


13 . 11^* 




-22.1 



2.37-^-' 
2.071- 



2.04+- 

3.45* 
3.66** 



5.15** 
2.37* 



2.22^- 
6.56** 



Probabilitias 



4 ^ lOi *<.05| '** <^.01; *** <'.001 



Table # 2 presenting analysis of varlence data, for trend analysis for, 
Colorado canps for first time camp ers . The means for ^ the Alienation 
Scales R-5, C-5-A, C-5-B and C-5-C are presented for the pre control group 
(pre cont X); the post control - pr« camp (post cont x) ; and the post _ 
camp (post camp 2) , The differences between control group means (cont x) ^ 
and the camp group meams (camp x) are given with their probabilities. The 
differences between the cont x. and the camp x (mean dlff) is given with it.3 
T value and probability. The probabilities of cont. x and camp x are 
computed as significantly different from 0. . 
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VERMONT CA^S 



First Time Campers 



Scale &L Session 
ALIENATION R5 


N 


Pre 
Cont 

X 


Post 
Cont 


Post 

Csffip 

X 


Change 
Cont 


Scores 
Cao^ 


Mean 
Dlff 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Vt, 68 
Vt. 69 
All Vt. 


9 
8 
17 


54.0 
57.5 
55,6 


58.4 
58.4 
58.4 


57.0 
58.8 
57.8 


4.4 
.9 
2.8 


-1.4 

.4 
-.6 


5.8 
-.5 
-3.3 


ALIENATION C5A 






t 










Vt. 68 
Vt 69 • 
All Vt. 


8 
8 
16 


46.4 
48.6 
47.5 


51.2 
49.9 
50.6 


51.9 
51.5 
51.7 


4.8 + 

1.3 

3.1 


.6 
J.6 
l.l 


-4.2 
.3 
-2.0 


ALIENATION C5B 
















Vt. 68 

Vt. oy 
All Vt. 


8 

Q 

17 


25.7 
25 3 
25.5 


29.1 
30.9 
30.1 


29.6 
27.7 
28.6 


3.5 
5.6 
4.6* 


.5 
-3.2 
-1.5 ' 


-3.0 
-8.8 
-6.1 - 


ALIENATION C5C 
















Vt. 68 
Vt. 69 
All Vt. 


8 
9 
17 


52.3 
57.0 
54.7 


54.8 
52.8 
53.7 


56.7 
58.2 
57.5 


2.5 
-4.1 
-1.0 


1.9 
5.4 
3.8^ 


-6 
9.5 
4.9 




Probabilities 


1 4-<.l 


Oi * <. 


05 J 01; and .001 



1.91 + 

<1 

1.10 



1.10 

< 1 

< 1 



^1 
1.91 + 
1.77-* 



< 1 

1.73 

1.31 



Table #3 presenting analysis of varience data for trend analysis for Vemon 
camps for first time campers. The means for the alienation scales R-5. 
C-S-A C-5-B and C-5-C are presented for the pre control group Cpre 
cont. 'x); the post control-pre camp (post cont. h) i and the post 
(post camp X). The differences beto^een the control group means (post 
cont. x); and the post cai^ group means (c^ x) are given with their 
probabilities.; The differences between cont . X ^"!^ j 

Is given with its T value and probability. The probabilities of cont. x 
and camp x are computed as significantly different from 0. 
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VERMONT AND COLORADO COMBINED 



First Time Cmpers 



Scale 


N 


Pre 
Cont 


Post 
Cont 


Post 
Cantp 


Cont 


Camp 


Mean 
Diff 


R-5 


29 


X 
54.2 


X 
59.2 


X 

57.9 


X 

5.0* 


X 

• -1.3 


-6.3 


ALIENATION 
C-5-A 


28 


44.3 


50.9 


48.9 


6.6** 


-2.0 


-8.6 


ALIENATION 
C-5-B 


29 


25.4 


30.5 


28.9 


5.1** 


1.6 


-6.7 


ALIENATION 
C-5-C 


29 


51.8 


56.7, 


55.2 


4.8* 


-1.5 


-6.3 




Probablllt 


ies -H < 


.lOi * 


^.05; ** 


<.01; 


and *** 



T 

2.23* 



Table #4 presenting analysis of varlence data for trend analysis of 
Vermont and Colorado cmp a combined for first time campers. The means 
for the .alienation scales R-5^ C-5-A; C-5-B; and C-5-C are presented 
for the pre control group (pre cont. x); the post control-pre cmp 
(post cont x) • and the post canp (post c^p x) . The dlffereftges the 
control group means, (cont. x) and the camp group means (cmp x)_are 
given with their probabilities . - The differences betveen cont . x 
and cmp X (Mean diff) is given with its T value and probability. The 
probabilities of cont, x and camp x are computed as significantly 
different from 0. 
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VERMONT Mm COLORADO SEPARATELY AND COMBINED 



Second Time Callers 



Scale & Camp 



N 



Pre 
Cont 



Post 
Cont 



Post 



Change Scores 
Cont Camp 
X X 



Mean 
Diff 



ALIENATION R 5 . , ,^ c 

Col 7 46.9 52.9 53.4 6.1* .5 

Vt 15 52.5 54.1 54.1 1.6 0 

Col & Vt 22 50.7 53.8 53.9 3.0* 0.2 

ALIENATION C5A 

Col 7 42.9 44.1 44.9 1.2 0.7 

Vt 15 49.3 49.1 50.3 -0.2 1.3 
Col & Vt 22 

ALIENATION C5B 

Col 7 25.1 28,5 28.4 3.4+- -0.1 

Vt 15 29.4 30.0 29.1, 0.5 -0.9 

Col & Vt 22 28.0 29.5 28.9 1.5^- -0.7 

ALIENATION C5C , 

Col 7 52.8 54;2 53.4 1.4 -0.7 

Vt 15 56.3 55.9 '56.2 -0.4 0.2 

Col & Vt 22 55.2 55.4 55.2 0.2 -0.1 



•5.6 
•1.6 
•2.8 



•0.5 
1.5 



•3.5 
•1.5 
•2.2 



-2.1 
0.6 
-0.3 



1.02 

<1 

1.26 



^1 
^1 



1.73' 
1.36 
2.17* 



^ 1 
^ 1 
^1 



iProbabiliCles +-^.10, * .<.05; **<.01; and ***<.001 

Table # 5 presenting the analysis of variencea data for trend analyses of 
Vermont Mid Colorado camp separately and combined for second time campers. 
The means for the Alienation ScaiesR- 5; C-5-A; _C-5-B, and C-5-C are 
presented for the pre control group (pre cont. 5; thej>ost control - 
pre camp (post cont x) i and the post camp (post cmip x) . The differences 
between the control group means (cont. x) and the camp means (camp x) are 
given with their probabilities . , The differences between cont. x and-, 
camp X (mean diff) is given 't^th Its T value and probability. The 
probabilities of cont. x and c^i 5 are computed as ^significantly different 
from 0 . , ' 
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Matrix showing correlation coefficients for combined 
Vermont 1968 and Colorado 1967 samples between subjects 
score and 6 raw Teenagers' Opinion Scales and 14 High School 
Personality Questionnaire Factors with CD returning to camp 
(M ^ 69)^; (2) Paychiatric Impa-irment (N=^64) ; (3) Rating 
of having benefited from camp (N^64) ; and (4) a -dichotomi- 
zation of those who benef ited/most and those who benefited 
least from camp. (N^26) . Variables are presented, as either 
pre camp (co predict) or post camp (to postdict) variables. 
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APPENDIX Q 



Persona 



llty and Milieu i a Theory of Social Influence 



Roderick Durkin 



There is a curious and revealing incansistency in 



"folk psychology" of sooial Influence held by many 
middle and .uopc^r cIms Americans. Despite the exposure 
to Freudian (1927) and other ontogenetic theories 



and Importantly influenced by thei^' environment • 
With regard to deleterious Influences, Individuals 
at all ages are considered vulnerable and great effort 
is expended to provide a positive social milieu and.^--- " 
to avoid I or at least mitigate, harmful social influ- 
ences. \ Some even believe that a second-grade teacher^ 
inappro^priately embroiled in an ego battle with a 
child I can affect his educational career and possibly 
lessen hls^ chances for acceptance at a good college . 
A child's friends are similarly regarded as potent 
forces for good or evil, and are thus an object 
9f great parental concern and manipulation. Similaly, 
fashionable clothes, straight teeth, and training In 
the social graces, etc. are considered prerequisites 
for gaining' the social acceptance necessary for the 
development of a healthy personality, adequate self- 
esteem, etc. In the case of one's daughter, no amount 



personality, many regard the individual in general 
and their children in particular as^belng continually 





of, happy family life, Including a relativley smooth 
transition through the stages of psychosexual de- 
velopment, are sufficient to Inoculate the girl who 
comes home from an evening, on the back of a Hell's 
Angel motorcycle . Such pled .pipers of Hamlin as the 
East Village, drinking, drugs, promiscuity, ,hippydom, 
etc, are regarded as overwhelming Influences from 
^ which children must be protscted. 

Adults are also considered vulnerable to such 
deleterious influences as work pressures which can 
lead .f? alcohplism and tha itSrilty -cf RHbui'ban-, 
life, which can lead good people into a "la dolcfi vita" 
existence. In short, the individual is seen as 
continually adapting to his social- milieu, and as . , 
highly responsive to its variety of social influences, 
particularly the pernicious ones. 

• The inconsistencies in such f olk -psychology be- 
come apparent In the etiological explanations of poverty. 
If one has a scientific theory of social influence, 
it should be applicable to all, inciudlng the poor, 
While this theory of social ' influence may be valid, 
its selective application to the non-poor suggests- 
that it is- a f olk=.psychology which fundtlons to make 
the, world more comprehensible' and Intelligible, and 



to provide a "scientifio" raison d'etre for many of 
the endeavors of the .non-poor. The contradiction 
in this folk psychologir is its rela-bive disregard 
the potenc^ of social Influence In the oireatlon and 
perpetuation of poverty. The poverty rnllieu wilh 
its woefully Inadequate educational facilities, lack 
of medical care, prevalence of drugs, high crime rates 
and the economic assault on family life, is relatlvdy 
disregarded as a primary etiological factor, Instmd, 
more:-indivldual explanations - of the poor are offered, 
such as laziness, immorality, irresponsilDility , lack 
of initiative, etc. The failure of the Individual 
is explained in mor^l.and individualistic terms, 
.rather than being understood . as an expected and quite 
'predictable response to what is one of the harshes 
environments psychla^rically , the poverty milieu. 
The contraaiction is that the vulnerability and con- 
tinual adapting of. the individual to social influence 
is accepted by^ the middle ^olaB.i^'rfor the middle ^class- 
but is rejected in explaining the fere at ion and the 
perpetuation of poverty and its related problems. 

-^h^ory of social influence it deserves in- 
vestigation because if Suoh a theory of an on-going 
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adaptation of perspnality to social milieru can be 

■f 

developed, tested.,' and utilized, it is of vast sig- 
nificance for social planning and community psychiatry 
A more depth and individualistic psychology may be 
more appropriate and valuable to individual patients , 
but It is less relevant and useful in social planning 
to eliminate poverty and similar social problems* 
Less is known about changing personality structures 
and characteristics such as oral opt^lsm, compulsion, 
and psychoses, etc* than is known about changing 
environments in a public-health type approach, A 
theory of social influence is both applicable and 
relevant for the changing of social environments , 
an endeavor for which the technology and resources 
are available * When specific aspects of the poverty 
milieu can be identified as causal to the creation > 
and perpetuation of poverty, . with its correlatives 
of mental illness, crime, etc., then these aspects 
can be changed, technologically at least. 

The 'state of our understanding of the etiology 
of delinquency, mental illness, and the poverty cycle, 
etc, is comparable to that of the understajiding of 
the etiology of physical disease in the iBth Oerituryi 
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Without a knowledge of viruses, bacteria, antigens, 
etc., it was ruoognized that citleB were less healthy 
places than rural areas. Assuming a cause-and-ef f ect 
relation, the urhan environments were sanitized with 
regard to food handling, sewage, water, etc, and In 
this v/ay, the prevalence and incidence of physical 
diseases were reduced. Social psychiatry, \«lth Its 
similar state of incomplete knowledge, recognizes 
that the poverty environment Is causal In a broad 
range of psychiatric disorders and social problems 
(Langner, 1971). Without a knowledge of the specific 
etiolcgical factors, it is feasible to sanitize these ^ 
environments with regard to stress (Selye, 1956) i 
and to thus reduce prevalence and incidence of anti- 
social behavior, psychiatic disorder, and poverty, - 
etc. Such an environmental approach entails reorder- 
ing .priorities and changing environments, which is 
within' our grasp technologically. Given this feasi- 
bility! relevant theories of social Influenoe need ': 
to be explored, developed and evaluated. 

Evidence relevant to and supporting such a theory 
of on-going adaptation of . 'personality to the environ- 
ment can be found in such behavioral scienceB as 
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(1) social psychology I (2) studies of stimulus de- 
privation i (3) social psychiatry studies of psycho-, 
pathologyi and (k) studies of to4l institutions. 
This evidence suggests that many aspects df personal- 
ity, if not personality itsdlf , are continually a- 
dapting to the environment's etlmull, reinforcements, 
expeotatlons; opportunites, etc. This evldenoe will 
be reviewed briefly for Its relevance to- a theory 
of on-going 'adaptation. This review is intended to 
be neither exhaustive nor critical, but seeks only 
to raorganize existing knowledge, making it relevant 
to the proposed theory of social influence and the 
on-going' adaptation of personality to the social 
milieu, - ' . 

Central to the numerous and varied definitions 
of personality is the notion that personality Is an 
enduring constellations of traits. The various de- 
finltlons could be arranged on a continuum ranging 
from those whiah regard personality as being essentially 
coterminous with behavioi). to those whcih describe 
personality in tmpmB of /such core concepts as anal 
and oral personality, etc. in the case of the latter, 
current behavior Is considered more as epiphenomenai, 
or expressions of a basic personality structure which 



Is both the loc-j cf personality and centrar to causal 
explanations of behavior,. For example, miserliness 
Is- often assumefi to be caused by anal fixations. Such 
theories are frequently ontogenetic , "as the twig is 
bent so grows the tree"j and' the fact that personality 
Is consistent over time is cited as evidence of the 
enduring: impact of early experience (Freud, 1927). 

An alternative explanation to be eKamined here 
■is that personality is enduring not solely because of 

■ng-term effect of childhood experiences but be- 
cause personality throughout the life cycle is contin- 
ually adapting to relatively similar, social milieu. 
Given enculturatlon in one social milieu the individual 
then, is best adapted to such a milieu. This earlier 
.preparation will lead him to seek out friends, jobs, 
org^izations, spouses, etc, that are congruent with, 
his earlier experiences. In numerous and varied ways, 
the individual seeks cut and Is led to social mirieu 
that are psyqhologlcally congruent with the former 
social milieu. These early styles, rtf persbnallty adapta 
then act as causal prototypes which perpetuate patterns 
of adaptation. 

A theory of personality that emphasizes the im- 
portance of the on-going adaptation of personality to 
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the social Tnilieu is relevant for culture arid per- 
sonality studies i Culture and personality theorists, 
such as Spiro il96k) 9 Promm (1944), Benedict ( :i9G4 ) , 
etc. have pointed out the functional fit between 
personality and social systems 1 that Is, the individual 
personality is suited to arfd adapted to his unique 
culture, V/allace ( 1970 ) has characterized culture 
and personality studies as being studies of either 
the replication of uniformity or the organization of 
diversity. Many^ culture and personality studies em- 
phasise the Importance of early childhood experiences,, 
and employ an ontogenetic theory of personality to 
explain the functional fit of personality and cultures 
The proposed theory of an on-going adaptation suggests 
that, while childhood experiences are Important, the 
individual is continually and Bignif icantly being 
influenced by his social experiences , arid that part 
of the stability of his personlity over time is be- 
cause he adapts to similar social milieu throughout 
his life. 

Before examining selected social-psychological 
studies relevant to such a theory of on-going adapta- 
tion, it will be useful to organise those studies 
around the demands and expectations the secial system 
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makes on its actors vis a vis their perBOnalities. 
Aberle, et al, (1950) delineatos rtne functional pre-, 
requisites necessary for the maintenance of a sociaX 
system. WMIb the paper. Is ostensibly sociological, 
its relevance ^for personality is oyious because each 
of the sociological prerequisites conoomitantly re- 
quires that the personalities of the actors be shaped 
to meet the demands Inherent in these prerequisites. 
In other words, each sociological prerequisite has a 
psychological counterpart for the individual. 

Ideally, the psychological studies ought to be 
collated with the sociological prerequisites, but un- 
fbrtunaJtely the fields developed independently and 
this is not possible. This attempt seeks to emphasize 
the relevance of an on-going adaptation theory of per- 
sonality for those culture and personality studies. 
In examining the various functional prerequisites and . 
their psychological counterparts of shaping^ the actor's 
motivation; cognitive roles, etc, the :^eaiiblllty of 
ontogenetic versus an on-going adaptatlpn theory of 
personality should be considered.^ How 'necessary -and^ 
adequate are ontogenetic explanations for explaining 
the shaping of the actors personality to meet the 
psychological demands Inherent in these pr,erequisites 
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and would an on-going social influence theory of per- 
sonality he more adequate? The following is a brief 
description of th^se functional prerequisites, followed 
where possible b: some relevant psychological studies. 
Other studies will be presented to delineate the 
nature and scopi of on-going social Influence in the 
shaping of personalityi 

(1) "Provision for adequate relationship to 
the environment and for sexual recrultTnent, " Psycho- 
logicaily, this requires that Individuals be trained 
in the skills necessary to manipulate the environment 
so as to provide for himself and the other members 
'of the society those things which are necessary for 
biological life. In a technological sbciety, this 
requires that Individuals loRrn the ^ skills necessary 
to e^rn a living. It further requires that individuals 
participate in sexual reproduction and child rearing, 
'in this instance, the shaping of personality appro- 
priate to vocation, reproduction, and child-rearing 
goes on in relatively adult years* '.^/hlle few psy- 
chological experiments could be condiicted relevant 
to .this prerequisite, it clearly entails relatively • 
adult socialization, which suggests the appropriate- 
ness of an on-going theory of social influence. 
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(2) "Role differentiation and role apsignment— 
this signifies the systematic and stable division of ■ 
activitGS," the psychological counterpart Is that 
individuals are motivated and learn the behaviors re- 
quired to enact numerous roles, many of which are 
learned as adults, Studies in the social psychology 
of roles reviewed by Sarbin 1195^^)1 suggest that role 
behaviors can be and are laar nd a. "dults. For example," 
Janis and King (195^) had Gu-bjects enact roles espou- 
fing opinions contrar:/ to t-^-dr wn. As a result 
of this role-taking, the subjects opinions shifted in 
the direction of the opinions th^y espoused , As witii 
attitudes, many other aspects of role behavior such 
as styles in interpersonal relations, language, etc, 
are prescribed for specific roles. These role related 
behaviors, most of which are amenable to on-going 
social influences, account for a largo percentage of 
the variability of human behavior, 

(3) •'Communication--no society, however simple, 
can exist wlthout'shared , learned symbolic modes pf 
communication, because without them one cannot main- 
tain the common value structure or the protective 
sanctions which hold back the war of each against all." 
Psychologically, Individuals are required to learn and 
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use language if the socia.! system is to function. 
This learning takes place primarily beyond the early 
years of life. A psychological experlnient relevant 
to this social function of languagG was that of 
Schactor (1951), in which he found that in experi^ 
montally^created groups significant amounts of com-- 
munioation were directed at individuals v/ho held 
opinions divergent from those of the group. This 
inordinant flow of communication continued until the 
group rejected tho deviant individuals. This demon- 
strates the function of communication for maintaining 
the "common value structure," Num.erous ocher studies 
in communication demonstrate that the learning and ^ 
utilization of language occurs thorughout life, and 
that language is important for both the individual 
and the maintenance of the social system. 

(4) "Shared cognitive orientatlons=-in any 
society, the members must share a body of cognitive 
orientation which (a) makes possible the adaptation 
and manipulation of the situation i (b) makes stable, 
meaningful and predictable the social situations in 
which they are engaged and, (c) accounts for those 
significant aspects of the situation which they do 
not have adequate prediction and control over." 
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Psychologically, this requires that individual's 
cognition be sufficiently congruent with those 
around him, and suggests a life lung process ^of con-^ 
sensual validation. The responsiveness of the in- 
dividual's cognitions to immediate social influence 
was dramatically demonstrated by Asch (1951), who 
found that group pressure caused individuals to al- 
ter their perceptions and judgments about the length 
of a line. One third of the subjects whose perceptions 
Of the lengths of lines were not congruent with the 
group's incorrect perceptions, altered their per- 
ceptions or judgments to conform to the group's 
.stated perception. Only about one fourth of the-^sub- 
jects did not yield to the group pressure. This 
pressure to conformity was greatly mitigated when 
the subjects had allies to support their correct but 
unpopular perceptions. Scherlf (1937), found that 
pre-existing norms Influenced the direction and ex- 
tent of the apparent movement of a light in an ex-, 
perlment using the autoklne=;ic • phenomenon. In these 
instances, adult aubjects' cognitive orientations 
were affected by current social Influanees or group 
pressure, 

(5) "A shared, articulated set of goals" requires 
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that individuals be motivated to achieve prescribed 
goals^ or, in the words of Fromm (19^^+) • that the 
inuividual be made ''to want to do what he has to 
do," Psychologically speaking, goal-oriented be- 
havior occurs throughout life, vis a vis goals 
that change frequently and dramatically. This, in 
turn, requires that Individuals change their be- 
havior relevant to these newly cathected goals* 
This changing of goals and their goal-oriented be- 
havior again suggests that individuals are responsive 
to the changing expectations of the environment. 
In an experimentp Douvan(1956) used the promise of 
reward or non-reward as an independent variable 
in her study of need-achievement in poverty and 
non-poverty boys. In the reward condition, the 
n^ed-achievement motivation of both groups Increased » 
but when the subjects were told that no rewards would 
be forthcoming, only the non-poverty boys' need- 
achievement increased. It may be that the non- 
poverty brought to the situations a high need- 
achievement which is aroused by the opportunity to 
demonstrate their ability to achieve or personal 
excellence i This was not so of the poverty group, 
whose arousal of need-achievemrint appeared to have 



been more contingent upon the promise of specific 
rewards. This group may have been less inclined to 
"rise to the bait" having been disappointed by many 
previously fruitless endeavors. An implication of 
this study is that a "core" motive, need-achievement, 
seems to wax and wane in relationship to the 'rewards 
and opportunities in the life space of the Individual 
Such a functional relationship may well occur be- 
tween other motlvatinns and the reinforcements avail- 
abJ,e_;;;^ the environment, vj-hich is important for a 
social influence theory of personali'iy. 

(6) "The normative rti'ulation of laeans requires 
that, the prescribed means for the attaining of goals 
be utilized.'* Psychologically, this requirt- ■ that 
indivfidualB be motivated to accept the meanB and to 
have the necessary skills, ate. to use them. As 
with goals, the means for obtaining goals change 
throughout life and individuals utilizo a variety 

of means and their concomitant behavn-ors. 

(7) "The regulation of affectivti aypression re- 
quires that affC'.h states of the members be mutually 
communicable and comprehensible, and furtherinore not 
every affect can be expressed in every situation. 
Some must bo suppressed or repressed. Lastly, there 
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are affects that must be produced In members if the 
social system is to survive." Psychologically, this 
requires that the individual be, trained regarding ' 
the expression, chartneling, and oomprehension of his 
and others' affect states. A relevant psychological 
experiment was conducted by Schacter (I962) in which 
he found that subjects who had been physiologically 
aroused by injections of epinephrine felt and ex= ' 
pressed emotions appropriate to the cognitive struct- 
uring of the situation-. In Dne situation they felt 
anser, and in another, they felt elation in response 
to the antics of an experimental confederate. Given 
a state of physiological arousal, the subjects cog- 
^ nitive Interpretation of the: situation determined 
which of the emotions would be felt and expressed, 
Indicating that the arausal and , expression of emotions 
are related to the immediate situation, 

(8) "Socialization— to each individual must be 
transmitted as much of the method of dealing^with 
the total situation as will render him capable of a- 
doquate performance in his several roles throughout 
his life." The individual requires a working know- 
ledge of behavior and attitudes relevant to his 
various roles and ,to identify to some degree with 
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such values as are shared b^. the whole society, 
psychologically, socialization begins at birth, and 
perhaps even sooner, but it continues throughout the 
life of the individual.' Levinson's (1965 ) studies _ 
of the socialization of physicians are a case in -pdnt . 
It may be argued that the amenability of adults to 
be socialized is built in at an early age, but none- 
theless individuals' personalities are continually 
, being shaped to be "effective" in different situations. 
More of adult socialization will be discussed in the 
studies of total institutions. 

(9) "Control of disruptive behavior." Psychologically, 
the contol of disruptive behavior must be built into 
individuals so that they are motivated to want to 
do what in fact society requires them to do. This 
requires that individuals internalize mechanisms of 
self-contol and that society be able to exert pressure 
on individuals to conform. Milgram (1963) fund that 
individuals could be coerced into punishing subject 
when they were told that they must punish their sub- 
jects. When the sub jects' were enmeshed in the system 
of authority in this experiment, many conformed des^ 
pi^e personal abhorrence of the task. Milgram (1965) 
found, further, that when the individuals had a con-' 
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federate who supportod him in his riisistance, the 
ef *f Gctivoness of the coercion was mitigatedi This 
suggests that an important supplement to internalized 
and functionally-autonomous self-contrl, "super-ego i" 
is the on-going and extiarnal social control. 

It is clear that each of these sociological 
prerequisites has a psychological counterpart with 

DnrtinT implications for the shaping of , personality 
so that it is functionally adapted to "its social 
system. Current social Influence exerted on an 
adult can explain much of. his i (1) ^earning a ^living 
and reproducingf (2) enacting different roles; (3) 
communicating with his fellows i (k) sharing a set 
of cognitive orelentations with those he ha,s con- 
tact withi (5) cathecting culturally accepted goals? 
andf (6) the prescribed means of achieving themi ,(?) 
expressing and recognizing certain affect states i 

(8) being socialized to enact his various goalsi and, 

(9 ) contr<^ing his disruptive behavior* 

Such on-going psychological demands Inherent in 
these prerequisites would seem to strain the ex- 
planatory powers of the more ontogenetic theories 
of personality, V/hile some of the prerequisite 
motivating of people to conform is undoubtedly 
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partially internalized in the early years, it seems 
that sooialization Isi more than has been recognized i 
an on-going phenomenon. These early experiences may 
provide prototypes for later patterns of adaptation 
but they are not, however , sufficient to explain 
much of adult behavior* A theory which regards the 
individual as constantly adapting to the deTnands of 
the force field, or life space, makes an important 
contribution to the understanding of current behavior. 

In addition to these Btudles others might be in- 
cluded to delineate the nature and scope of social 
Influence on personality. 

Behavior , To the extent that behavior Itself 
is an aspect of personality, social psychology has 
adequately demonstrated that behavior is highly 
responsive to current social influence, Lewin (1958) 
found that decision-making was affected by the con- 
text in whidh" subjects received information. More 
decisions leading to greater ^changes of behavlpr 
occurred as a result of group discussion rather than 
as a result of receiving a lecture, Lewin, et al, 
(1939) found that^ in experimentally-created groups 
aggression, scapegoating, and irritability was more 
common in authoritarian groups than in democratic 
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groups. Pooh and French (19^8) found that bringing 
factory workers into discussions concerning chang- 
ing production methods significantly lessened their 
resistance to change* 

Attitude, Numerous studies have demonstrated 
the Importance of social Influence on the formation 
and changing of attitudes, Deutsch and Collins ( I951 ) 
found that racial prejudice decreased when individuals 
lived together as peers in an Integrated housing 
development. Neweomb (1943), in a study of the effects 
of college life on student attitudes, found that 
the greater the, .involvement In college life, the 
greater was the acceptance of the liberal opinions 
which characterized the college, Hyman and Sheatsley 
(19^7) discussed some of the .reasons for the dis- 
crBpancles between the radical changes in attitudes 
that can be induced In the laborat6ry and the rel- 
atively minor changes induced- by Information campaigns,. 
They suggest that when individuals are forced to con- 
sider incongruent opinions, they are more ivUlnerable 
to change, as in the laboratory situatlori. However, 
the Individual in a free situation tends to eKpose 
himself selectively to information- which is congruent 
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with his prior- ■beliefs. An example of iuch aelective 
exposure occured in the 196O Kennedy-Nixon debates 
(Maccoby, et al.. 19621 p. 235). Even when "forced" 
to consider opposing views, as in these debates. In- 
dividuals were able to filter out the opposing views 
by talking, drinking beer, and other distracting 
behaviori A crucial variable in the stability of 
attitudes appears to be the effectiveness of the se- 
lective exposure mechanism. 

Self -Esteem . Pew studies have been or can be 
conducted to demonstrate the relationship between 
the social milieu and self-esteem. Guthrie (1938) 
de-scribes a quasi experiment in which a group^ of rnen 
improved self-esteem and popularity of an unattractive 
and phy girl by showing her attention. After the • 
semester was over, the popularity and new-found con- 
fidence remained. Griff in ( 196I ) i in his book, 
Black Like Me ^ provides a narrative account of the 
impact of a new and unaccustomed environment on a 
white man who was temporarily black. With the mere 
changing of skin 'color, the man was exposed to a vast- 
ly new set of sooial enGOunters and experiences 
which affected his personality, particularly his 
self-eoncept. 
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Numerous other studies from 'the literature of 
group dynamics (MoGrath and Altman, 1966) and the 
theory of cognitive dissonance (Pestinger, 1957) 
could be cited as evidence that much of the stability 
of personality is contingent upon the similarity 
over time of forces in the life space of the indivi- 
dual. Personality can be regarded as m dynamic' 
equilibrium with the environment. It is Involved 
in a process of continually influencing and being 
Influenced by the on-going social forces. 

The entire field of social psychology cou^d be 
regarded as the study of social Influence in which the 
social milieu in influencfea the individual's per- 
ceptions p motivations, Interpersonal relations » 
self-concepts--that is, his personality. Such a 
broad view of personality has its locus in'"the 
individuals' Interpersonal relations (Sullivani 1963 
and Mead, 1934) • 

Lewln (19351 p*4l) summarizes such a view as 
follows I 

"Thus in the psychological fields , most * 
fundamental to the whole behavior of living 
things, the transition seems inevitable to a 
Galiilean view of dynamics, which derives all 
its vectors not from a single isolated object 
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but from the mutual ralations of factors in 
the concrete whole situation, but it is essential 
from the momentary conditions of the individual and 
. the structure of the psychological situationi 
The. dynamics of the process is always to be de- 
rived from the relation of concrete individuals 
to concrete situations, and so far as internal 
forces are concerned, from the mutual relation- 
ship of the various functional systems that make 
up the individual," 

However, such experimental evidence must be 
considered with many reservations, Rosenthal (I968), 
in examining the nature of the experimental situation 
itself I has showed that subjects can, in subtle ways, 
be tipped off to the hypotheses being tested, and 
as a result are more likely to yield results which 
corroborate experimental hypotheses. Clearly, the 
force field of the experimental situation itself 
needs to be investigated. While these experiments 
might suggest that people, or at ItBast subjects, are 
infinitely malteable, it should be*recalled that they 
have dealt singly with Isolated aspects of personality,^ 
i*e,, specific attitudes, motivations, etc, and 
have not sought to Influence total personalities ■ 
permanently. 

Another fundamental question is In regard to 
the salience of experimental situations, In Btudles 
of attitude change, the domain of attitudes 'to he 
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changed was oftan such trivial issues as whether 
or , not niovies would be replaced by televisioni etci 
Tt may ^-^ that given the trivial nature of the topic, 
the impact of experimental inductions are ©xaggeratedt 
The validity and generalizability of social-psyohologic 
experiments are also questionable because of their 
reliancG on biased samples of subjectSi iie»f of so- 
phomore college students in psyohology course subject 
pools, Acqin RSjt^nt - prune college students, amenable ^ 
€0 the randomisation of typical analysis , variance- 
design type of experiments p may have erroneously 
given undo credence to the notion that people in 
general are infinitely maBeable, Ise.i "funny putty." 

The thousands of experiments in social psychology 
have not been organized into a uniform theory of 
social influence and personality. The experinients 
are often unrelated, isolated, and often defy com- 
paritlve evaluation, much less replication. If 
social psychology is to have greater theoretical and 
applied relevance for the study of pereonalityi a 
greater use of field experiments may be necessary, 
because the experimenta;! laboratory is clearly sus- 
pect as a source of elusive experimental artifacts 
and ungenerallaable results. For example, how often 
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do real life situations create the unbroken uni- 
formity utilized by Asch (1951 ) .and Mllgram (1963)1 

The next type of evidence to be examined for its 
relevance to a theory of social influence is de- 
rived frome studies of stimulus deprivation. HerDn 
(1953» 1956), discusses both the effects of a pro- 
longed perceptual isolation on visual' proGesses and 
the effects of a decreased variation in sensory en- 
vironment. When inputs of stimuli were drastically 
reduced, subjects showed marked disturbances in their 
cognitive, auditory, and visual processes. In ex- 
periments where individuals were doprived of stim- 
ulus Inputs by putting them in dark, sound-proof 
rooms, wrapped in cotton or floating in water, they 
experienced disturbances that bordered on psychotic- 
like hallucinations. After some experiences of pro- 
longed stimulus deprivu^ on, it was found that some 
individuals appeared to have lost their ability to . 
judge the third dimension. One night assume that ■ 
this ability is fixed early in life. Even Individuals 
who do. .not have binocular vision continue to acc- 
urately judge the third dimension by using other 
visual cues. However, the individual is always re- 
ceiving immediate feedbaok and reinforcement by his 
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reaching, touchingi and making estiTnatGs of distances, 
it may be that^ this oontinuous feedback is critical 
for maintaining this perceptual acuityt 

In systems theory terms, the personality can be 
viewed as requiring inputs or "stimulus nutriment" 
in order to maintain the system, and when deprived of 
these inputs and the resultant "exorcising" of these 
perceptual and cognitive processes, the system breaks 
down. If personality requires such Inputs to main^ 
tain the system, then perhaps personality is not as 
fixed an entity as assumed. This would indicate the 
importance of on-going socdal influence, i.e., in- 
puts for maintaining perceptual and cognitive pro- 
cesses, and perhaps even personalityi The similarity 
of inputs over time could explain some of the stabil- 
ity of personalityi 

An important criticism of social psychology ex- 
periments Is the superficial and non-salient nature 
of its experimenting with attitudes, motlvatl^on, 
behaviori ie,, personalityi Evidence which meets 
such a criticism of superficiality or non-salience^ 
omn be derive ' from the studies of psychopathology 
and psychotherapy. Many of the more clinically- 
oriented or psychoanlytic theories of 'personality 
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tend to be ontogenetic > and tend to explain personal- 
ity in terms of more "core" constructs. They often 
regard current behavior as epephenomenai reflecting 
basic neurotic conflicts, schizophrenic processes, 
and sociopathlc defective super-ego development > etc. 
It can be argued that th6 superficial nature of the 
behaviors manipulated in expirlments tend to be irrel- 
evant to basic perscnality. However, this criticism 
of Buperf iciality would be inapplicable to psychopa- 
thological behavior such as anxiety attacks, phobias, 
spcGch impediments, thought disorders, impotence, etc» 
Tht^y are accepted as being intimately and functionally 
related to "core " ^personality. If such salient be- 
haviors are amenable to cut^rent social influence , the 
case for the amenability of personality to on-going 
social influence Is greatley enhanced. 

Ontogenetically-orlented theorlia'ts would argue 
that symptom|^ can only be "cured" v/ith a more depth 
psychotherapy which addresses itself to imderlying 
neurotic conflicts and seeks to reorganise basic 
personality structures. Behavior and family thera- 
pists have evidence that questions such an assump- 
tion. They might argue that there is simply current 
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adaptive and that, furthermore, it is more feasi- 
ble to change behavior than to re-structure basio 
yersonality and alter psychodynamicst The results 
of ^olpe (196'^) and others provide evidence that 
behavior therapy techniques have succeeded in 
changing (curing?) such salient behavior as phobias, 
impotency, self-defeating behaviors, etc. through a 
process of progressive desensitlzatlohi Similarly, ^ 
Simmons and ^ vaas (1969) have demonstrated the ■ 
effectiveness of behavior modification techniques 
in the treatment of childhood schizophrenia. In 
this case, an indisputably meaningful instance of 
"core" psychopathology was demonstrated to be amen-* 
able to on-going social influence, i*e," therapeutic 
/behavior modification. Such symptoms were not mar- 
ginally functional but were the crux of the Indi- 
vldual-s psychodynamics. Contrary to some ex- 
pectations, such symptoms or their functional 
equivalents do not reappear* A conclusion relevant 
to a theory of on-going adaptation is that If psy- 
chopathology can be affected by changes in current 
reinforcement contingencies, the case for the salience 
of current social influence is strengthsned. 

Similarly, the studies of family interaction and 
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family therapy suggest that the maintenance of an 
indlvidual-a psychopathology is to a considerable 
extent created and maintained by the on-going family 
support for that pathology. Many clinicians have 
observed that individuals. Isolated from their fam= 
ilies, often make progress only to regress when they 
again become enmeshed In pathogenic family interaction 
patterns, it has also been observed that as one 
individual Changes, others are likely to develop 
symptoms. A^kerman (I9C6 ) suggests that there are "sick' 
families one member ' of " which has tte presenting symptQme. 
He argues that the entire family requires treatment 
because the family interaction requires and has a 
NestedUnterest in maintaining such pathology of 
adaptation of one of its members. For example, a 
depressed, passive alcoholic may be sincerely be- 
moaned by the family, but when he stops drinking, ' 
exerts himself, and#stands up for his rights" he ' 
becomes difficult and is likely to encounter family 
pressures to resume drinking' and thus maintain the 
old^and more "comfortable" family interaction patterns. 
Similarly, many patients returning from mental hos= 
pitals are often quiddy responded to as a source of 
aggravation and discomfort, despite the awareness of 
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the dangers inherent in long-term custodlai hos- 
pitalization. FaTnllies may want to protect the 
patienti but "end up" rGgarding him not as an in- 
dividual in danger of an iatrogenic illneBS such as 
chronic ^izophreniap but as a provocatGvr *-up to 
the same old things," Quickly pressure mounts to 
interpret the behavior and respond to it in the cus- 
tomary way i often necessitating re-hospitalisatlon. 
This may be one reason why fainllies are so willing 
to isqlate members of their families in hospitals" 
and to abdicate their responsibility to those "better" 
qualified to help* For such reasons, it has been 
found necessary to treat entire families. Again, 
this is suggestive of the importance of current social 
Influences in the maintenance of "core" psychopathol- 
ogy, . ^ 

With regard to the etiology of schizophrenic^ 
thought disorder, Laing (1965)f in his book 
Family, Sanity and Madness , has shown that the 
supposedly disordered thinking of schizophrenics was 
in fact a reasonable and comprehensible response to 
the Qonflictual communication in the famllyi Mischler 
(1965)1 in his review article on family IntoractiorB 
and sohizophrenia, disGUSses the various hypothesized 
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relationships between schizophrenic family Inter- 
action patterns, double-binding, etct, and the 
etiology of schizophrenic disorderSi | 

For the purposes of the proposed theory of 
social influence and on-going adaptations, the 
evidence of behavior and family therapists strongly 
suggests that current social influences are of im- 
portance In the creation and maintenance of psy- 
chopathology . Unlike the more superficial experi- 
ments in social psychology, this provides evidence 
about the Importance of current social influence 
for "core" personality. V/hlle this evidenpe is 
necessarily incomplete and does not lend Itself to 
experimental verification, it does support the 
contention of the salience and relevance of on- 
going social Influence i 

The final source of evidence relevant to the 
proposed theory, of on-going adaptation is derived 
from the study of total institutions. Goffman (l96l)- 
descrlbes total institutions as providing the neces- 
sities of life, activities, and social contact through 
out the 24-hour day of the inmates in the context 
of a highly regulated and standardized daily routine 
which does not cater to the idiosjmcratlc needs of 
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the inmates. It is further eharacterized by a 
caste system separating Inmates and the oustodiansi 
with clearly defined expectations regarding their . 
social interaction . and status t etc. In these con- 
ditions, Goffman describes the raortif icatlon of the 
inmates as a process of depersoni.lizatlon which in- 
cludes the stripping of his rights and obligations 
in the outside life, such as choices about activities, 
dressi and social relations, etc. The effects of 
this are so dramatic so as to suggest that the chronic 
schizophrenia Syndrome may be, partially at least, 
an iatrogenic illness, or adaptation to the hospital., 
milieu of the -'backwards," If normal individuals 
were subjected to custoflial care for even a few 
years, their personalities might well become function- 
ally adapted to the total Instit^^ ' * that , is, be* 
come depressed, withdrawn, apa%het;ic, day-dream or 
hallucinate, show flattened affecti etc., i.e., 
most likely indistinguisha.ble from a true chronic 
schizophrenic, by current diagnostic procedures at 
least, 

BettLeheim (1953) describes the dramatic effect 
of inmate^ life on those in the German prison camps. 
He hypothesizes that the final stage of adjustment 
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was to identify with the aggressor, the German guards, 
by adopting their mannerisms, attitudes, and even 
wearing cast off pieces of their uniform. Consider- " 
Ing the antagonism of this captor-prisoner relation- 
ship, it would, seem a remarkable response, but when 
one takes into account the social forces, impinging 
on the survi'vors, it becomes more comprehensible. 
In the prison camps of North Korea as described by 
Schein (1956). the Communists "brainwashed" prisoners 
and in many cases were able to obtain their coopera- 
tion and a greater acceptanoe of Communist ideology. 
One of their important techniques was the undermining 
of group resistence which was found to be crucial 
for resisting social pressure Aoch (1958) and Milgram 
(1963). Self-criticism talks and reciting Communist 
ideology, i.e. the prisoner taking the role of the' 
comuunist (Janis and King, 195^^') were effective in 
changing soldier's opinions. Other studies of the 
deleterious effects of total institutions on person- 
ality are descibed by Sykes (1958) for a prison, and 
by Dornbush (1955) for a military academy. 

While some of the more dramatic changes in per- 
sonality come from institutions that mortify person- 



ali'ties, there are instanceB of the use of the total 

Institution for rehabilitative programs, such as fm- 
disturbed children, RedlN^nd Welnmen (IfSl ) » Bettle- 
helm (195^1'), for the treatment of delinquents, Empi 
and Rabow, (196^^1 pp. 509-539) and Perl (196^1 pp.Wl- 
k85). In summary, this evidence suggests that total 
institutions create a powerful 'field of social forces 
capable , of dramatically inf luencihg the personali- 
ties of their inmates. .The effectiveness of rehabil- 
itative programs depends on thei'r ability to marshal 
effectively the field of social forces fo^, thera- 
peutic purposes. 

The evidence derived from the four areas of study 
delineate the importance and salience of ongoing 
social influence, PerBonality la defined, in terms 
of a relatively stable constellation of traits, and 
the ontogenetic theorists have emphasized the endur- 
ing impact , of . early experiences in shaping and main- 
taining personality. Early experiences, including 
genetic and biological factors, account for some of 
this stability, but a relatively neglected component 
of that stability which has been partlailed out" nei- 
ther theoretically nor empirically is the result of 
individuals adapting to similar mil'iewf. throughout 
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their lives. That such a component of this stabil- 
ity exists is suggested by the evidence derived from 
social psychologyi studies in social psychiatt'yi 
stimulus deprivation studies, ^nd the studies ,of 
total institutions i The review of these ^studies / 

was necessarily brief , and was intended ,to be nei- 

i 

ther exhaustive nor critical. Lllce all studies,/ ' 
these have Inherent weaknesses with rega.rd to their 
scope I methodology, comparability, and generallzabillty 
to real-life sltuatidns, etc. This evidence was 
taken out of oontext, and reinterpreted to support 
a proposed theory of on--going adaptation. It was 
suggested that field experiments, utilizing real ■ 
life and thus, salient situations, would be o^ val- 
ue in delineating and assessing the impact of on- ^ 
going social influences on personalityi Lest the 

pendulum of our thinking be encouraged to swing tpo 

i 

far in the supra-environmentallst direotlon,' it 
should be recalled that this proposed theory sought 
only to redirect attention. .to that relatively ne- 
glected component of the stability of personality^ 
which is the result of an on-going adaptation to 
Birr , l:ir social milleuxthroughout the life of the, 
individual. It would b« , however, inaceurate and 
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overly zealous to suggest that individuals were 
merely "funny putty," always adapting to the de- 
mands and forces of the social milieu* It would 
be mnro accurate, and more productive to regard the 
personality as r" datively autonomous, Rapaport 
(1951) proposes that the individual's ego is neither 
solopsistic, iiO^i determined by inter-psychic forces 
as in the case of autism, nor totally stimulus- 
bound, i.e., responding completely passlvelyp a . * 
state which is approximated in hypnotic trances. 

If such an on-going theory of adaptation is to 
be useful, it must go beyond simplj^ bolstering the 
super-- organist views of Kroeber ( 1948 )i V/hite ( 1947)1 
and DurkheiTn (l95l)p etCi These v^riters emphasize 
that inost humah behavior, cognitions, soeial organ- 
iaation, language, etc, is determined hy the. cul- 
ture. This says litt'^ more than that personality 
is primarily derived from what Is available in the 
culture. Ultimately, this is true of course* but 
does not direct itself toward the range of problems 
which are truly psychological, 1,0,, understanding 
individuals. Such problems would include 1 (1) V/hy 
are individuals l?vfluenced by different aspects of 
their --culture? (2) V/hat is the relative contribution 
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of family, community, and peer group, etc, in de- 
limiting for the individual the repertoire of things 
to be learned? (3) V^hat Idlosyncracies of the in- 
dividual lead him to Integrate different aspects of 
nis culture so as in some ways "to be like no other 
man"?. These are some of the issues posed for a theory 
of social influence if it is to go beyond the super- 
organist position which subsumes psychology under . 
a study of culture 1 vis a' vis culture, ^ 
If this theory Is to contribute to an under- 
standing of personality, many psychological questions 
are raised , such as (1) What are the psychological 
traits that lead some individuals to be relatively 
solopsistlc vs. being stimulus-bqund or 16 .nelsTnarfs 
( 1964) terms of being "inner-directed" and "outer- 
directed"? V^hat is the etiology and nature of this 
amenability to social influence? (2) What re the 
psychological mechanisms which mediate existing social 
Influences which may lead the individual to deny 
the exlsttsnce of these influences, reinterpret them 
cognltlvely, or to selectively expose him to dif- 
ferent social influences? (3) How do external soGial 
Influences such as values become Internalized? (4) 
What Is the relationship between developmental stages 

o 
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of tha individual and his amenability to social 
influence? Do the mechanisms for internalizing 
social Influences change over time, and what aJre 
the mechanismB by which internalized chan--^-^ be^ 
come irreversible? (5) Are there differences in 
the relationship between developmental n^t-i^es and 
social influence vis a vis such specific aspects 
of personality as motivation, ^*attltudes, interper- 
sonal skills, etc? (6) In what areas and at what 
^depths of personality is the individual amenable 
to those that are ephemeral and highly reeponsive 
to slight changes in the force field? Is there a 
middle range, area of personality that is amenable 
to change whiah is also relevant to the treatment 
of mental health, delinquency, drug addiction, etc? 
These, then, are just some of the psychaiogloal . 
problems posed by this theory of social influence. 
They must be explored if a theoretically fruitful 
and a socially applicable theory of on-going-adap-^ 
tations is to be developed and utilized. 
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APPENpIX H 



Matrix showing correlation coefficients for coTnbined 
Vermont 1968 and nolorado 1967 of subjects own score on 
Che 6 Raw Teenagers' Opinion Survey Scales and 14 High 
School Personality Ouestionnaire with his (1) First; 
(?) Second; and last choice of who he would like to 
ts/}c wir,h at the beginning and end of camp. 
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